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The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  promised  some 
years  ago,  but  has  been  delayed  by  the  many  and 
multiform  duties  of  practical  life  which  have  come  to 
the  author.  If  there  are  still  occasional  marks  of  the 
want  of  that  concentration  on  one  task  which  is  so 
necessary  for  a  Commentary,  there  is  this  compensating 
advantage:  coming  back  again  and  again  to  these 
Epistles  my  mind  has  seemed  to  feel  a  truer  sense  of 
the  proportion  of  the  various  parts  to  each  other :  I  feel 
more  able  to  “  make  the  salient  points  salient,”  to  put 
the  first  things  first. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  writer  was,  I  am  sure, 
ethical :  he  wanted  to  build  up  a  high  level  of  character 
in  the  Christian  communities,  such  as  would  attract  the 
outside  world  to  Christ.  “You  have  ”  (he  says  to  his 
Churches)  “  to  take  your  share  in  the  life  of  the  world 
around  you  and  to  attract  it  to  Christ;  you  have  to 
be  good  citizens,  good  neighbours;  for  this  you  must 
embody  the  natural  virtues  which  the  heathen  world 
around  you  rates  most  highly,  and  must  add  to  them 
the  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  love:  and  this  you  can 
do,  for  you  have  the  power  of  the  Incarnate  and 
Risen  Christ  to  help  you”  To  emphasize  the  true 
features  of  that  character  and  the  spiritual  dynamic 
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which  would  make  it  possible  was  his  first  aim,  and 
should  be  the  first  aim  of  his  commentator. 

Quite  subordinate  to  this,  though  important  for  its 
efficiency,  is  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  Very  little 
is  said  about  the  duties  of  any  grade  in  it;  little  about 
the  method  of  ordination  to  any  of  them  or  about  the 
relation  of  each  grade  to  the  rest ;  even  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  the  inla/coiro?  to  the  TrpeaftvTepos  only 
admits  of  a  probable  solution.  Taking  the  references 
at  their  face  value  and  assuming  an  early  and  Pauline 
date  for  the  composition,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
they  are  two  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  grade 
of  ministry  ;  but  assuming  a  late  date,  say  in  the  2nd 
century,  near  the  time  of  Ignatius,  when  the  distinction 
between  the  two  was  clearly  marked,  no  reader 
would  then  have  any  doubt  that  they  represented 
distinct  grades,  any  more  than  a  modern  reader  would 
have. 

Subordinate  also  to  this  is  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  on  which  so  much  careful  and  meticulous 
scholarship  has  quite  rightly  been  spent  hitherto.  I 
have  tried  to  show  (p.  xxxi)  how  truly  Pauline  in  spirit 
these  letters  are,  whoever  was  the  amanuensis  who  took 
them  down  and  whoever  the  person  who  dictated  them  ; 
but,  apart  from  the  special  reasons  which  apply  to  these 
Epistles,  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  this  time  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  the  question  of  authorship  of 
almost  any  book  of  the  Bible  has  become  of  only 
secondary  importance.  Every  century  which  has  borne 
its  witness  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  book  has  so  far 
diminished  the  apologetic  importance  of  knowing  its 
author,  and  a  long  line  of  witnesses,  from  Ignatius  in  his 
letter  to  Polycarp,  through  the  many  Church  Orders, 
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through  Chrysostom  and  Gregory,  through  Calvin  and 
George  Herbert,  down  to  the  latest  treatises  on  pastoral 
or  missionary  work  1  or  the  last  addresses  to  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  bears  witness  that,  as  long  as  the 
Church  endures,  these  Epistles  will  have  an  abiding 
value,  and  the  careful  study  of  them  will  repay  the 
student  with  fresh  insight  into  their  meaning  and 
fresh  guidance  for  building  up  his  own  character,  be 
he  layman  or  be  he  an  official  minister  of  the 
Church.2 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Austin  Wilson,  Fellow  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  corrected  the  proofs  of 
the  first  half,  and  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Charles  Everard 
Owen,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who 
continued  the  work  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  prevented  by 
illness.  To  both  I  owe  useful  suggestions  as  well  as 
most  careful  correction  of  the  proofs. 

Nor  must  I  end  without  a  special  word  of  thanks 


1  Mr.  E.  F.  Brown’s  Commentary  in  the  Westminster  Commentaries  is  a 
great  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  these  Epistles  by  missionaries  working  in 
India. 

2  Since  the  Introduction  was  in  print  a  fresh  test  has  been  applied  to  the 
problem  of  the  Pauline  authorship.  In  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies 
for  Oct.  1923,  Professor  H.  J.  Rose  has  examined  and  classified  carefully 
the  clausula ,  the  rhythms  of  the  endings  of  the  sentences,  in  the  whole 
Pauline  Corpus,  and  by  comparing  those  in  these  Epistles  with  those  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  admittedly  genuine  Epistles,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
2  Timothy  is  in  the  main  genuine,  that  Titus  is  doubtful,  and  that  1  Timothy 
is  definitely  non-Pauline.  It  is  striking  that  this  method  of  approach  should 
lead  to  a  result  very  similar  to  that  which  had  heen  reached  by  other  methods, 
and  it  certainly  weakens  the  case  for  1  Timothy.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  rhythmical  test,  however  applicable  to  set  speeches,  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  any  confidence  to  informal  letters :  Mr.  Rose  has  to  admit 
exceptions  to  its  rigid  application  ;  and  for  it  to  be  conclusive  these  Epistles 
should  only  be  compared  with  the  practical  sections  of  the  earlier  Epistles ; 
the  more  argumentative  or  more  poetical  and  rhetorical  sections  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  into  the  scales. 
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to  the  patience  and  good  nature  of  my  publishers,  and 
to  the  carefulness  and  suggestive  thoughtfulness  of  their 
compositors. 

WALTER  LOCK. 

Christ  Church,  January  1924. 
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Name. — These  Epistles  were  from  the  first  separated  from  the 
letters  to  the  churches  as  part  of  a  group  of  private  letters  to 
friends,  written  “  pro  affectu  et  dilectione  ”  :  as  such  they  are,  in 
the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in  all  MSS.,  classed  with  Philemon. 
But  they  were  soon  separated  from  it,  as  having  a  bearing  on  church 
life  (Canon  Mur.  u  in  honore  tamen  ecclesiae  catholicae  in  ordina- 
tionem  ecclesiasticae  discipline  sanctificatae  sunt.”  Tert.  adv. 
Marc .  v.  21  “  ad  Timotheum  duas  et  unani  ad  Titum  de  ecclesias- 
tico  statu  compositas  ”) ;  and  Marcion,  while  accepting  Philemon, 
rejected  them.  The  earliest  reference  to  a  common  name  for 
them  is  found  in  the  17th  century,  “quae  Pontificiae  vocari  solent  ” 
(Cosmas  Magalianus,  Lugduni,  1609) ;  and  from  the  18th  century 
the  title  “Pastoral”  suggested  first  by  P.  Anton  in  1726,  soon 
became  a  recognized  title  in  Germany  ;  ,cf.  Michaelis,  Einleitung , 
1777,  “di e  so-gena?inten  Pastoral-briefe ”  (cf.  Wohlenberg,  p.  68; 
Zahn,  Einleitung ,  i.  444;  Harrison,  pp.  13-16),  and  has  since 
gained  universal  currency. 

Unity  of  purpose . — This  title  well  describes  them,  though 
in  rather  different  degrees ;  1  Ti  is  entirely  pastoral,  and  perhaps 
intended  to  be  of  universal  application  ;  Titus  is  mainly  pastoral, 
but  also  a  letter  of  commendation  and  a  letter  of  recall;  2  Ti 
is  mainly  personal,  a  letter  of  recall,  and  only  incidentally  pas¬ 
toral;  yet  all  may  be  for  many  purposes  treated  as  a  unity.  For 
the  main  purpose  of  them  all  is  the  same  ;  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  I  315,  7ra)9  Stl  iv  oiko>  Oeov  amcrrpe^ecr&u,  to 
build  up  a  high  standard  of  Christian  character  and  intercourse 
in  the  Church  as  the  family  of  God,  or  in  those  of  Tit  211*13  (of 
the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement),  to  enable  men 
to  live  (Twcfipoi/ to?  Kat  StKatto?  Kali  :  and  the  two  instruments 

which  are  to  achieve  this  aim  are  the  same  in  all — a  high  standard 
of  character  and  loyalty  to  the  Apostolic  teaching. 

The  Christian  Character. — The  secret  of  the  character 
is  a  personal  relation  to  Christ  as  one  who  had  lived  a  human 
life,  and  is  now  a  Risen  and  Ascended  Lord  (I  316),  a  constant 
b  xiii 
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remembrance  of  Him  as  a  Risen  Lord  able  to  help  (II  28) :  a 
constant  expectation,  nay,  a  whole-hearted  desire  (dycL rrj)  for  His 
Returning  Presence  (Tit  213,  II  4®,  I  614)  :  for  He  is  the  mediator 
between  man  and  a  God  of  life  (I  410),  a  God  who  has  made  all 
creation  good  (I  44),  and  who  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved  (I  24) ; 
who  of  His  grace  saves  the  worst  sinners  from  sin  (I  i16),  and 
brings  them  back  to  share  His  own  glory  (I  i11).  Man’s  attitude 
towards  God  is  expressed  in  the  Pauline  triad,  faith  (I  i4* 14  215  412, 
Tit  315),  love  (I  i5- 14),  and  hope  (I  i1  410  55  617,  II  48,  Tit  i2  37). 
His  ideal  is  to  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  a  religious  and 
serious  spirit  (I  22,  cf.  II  222) :  his  essential  characteristics  are 
sincerity,  a  good  conscience,  a  pure  heart ;  he  models  himself  on 
the  Divine  qualities  of  goodness  and  loving-kindness  (Tit  34);  he 
receives  power  from  Christ:  hence  he  holds  himself  well  in  hand 
(lyKparqs) :  he  has  his  passions  under  control  (creu^pcov) :  he  is 
content  with  little  (I  67- 8) :  he  is  sober-minded  (v^aXtos :  cf. 
1 '?7<£civ,  II  45;  a vavrjffcuv,  II  226) :  his  virtues  are  kept  healthy,  free 
from  any  feverish  excitement  (uyicuVcir,  Tit  22  ;  cf.  I  64) :  he  avoids 
profitless  discussion  and  speculations  (I  i4  63).  Hence  he  is 
prepared  for  every  good  work,  ready  to  be  used  by  his  Master 
at  a  moment’s  notice  (evxprjo-ros) :  he  lives  a  life  useful  to  his 
fellow-men  (<j<£e'Ai/zos,  I  4®,  Tit  38;  cf.  Tit  314  note) :  he  is  generous, 
if  he  has  wealth  (I  617'19) :  he  is  careful  of  justice  to  others 
(SiKaicxrvvr)),  gentle  and  forbearing  in  the  face  of  opposition  :  he 
is  not  content  with  merely  good  works,  he  aims  at  excellence 
(*aA.a  tpya:  cf.  special  note,  p.  22).  Hence  there  is  an  orderly 
beauty  about  all  his  actions  (koct/uo?)  :  they  adorn  the  teaching  he 
has  received  (Tit  210) :  nay,  there  is  a  religious  dignity  (a-epyorr)^) 
that  marks  him  out :  he  moves  through  life  as  though  it  were  a 
great  religious  service  (cf.  icpo7rp€7ms,  'l  it  23)  conducted  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  of  Christ  (I  521  613,  II  215  41),  with  the  hope 
that  his  life  may  attract  outsiders  to  share  the  joy  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  This  type  of  character  is  to  be  exhibited  in  family  life 
(for  the  family  is  the  type  of  the  Church,  I  35  51) :  in  a  high 
conception  of  marriage  (I  215  4s  514),  in  fidelity  of  husband  to 
wife  and  wife  to  husband,  in  the  control  of  and  provision  for 
children  by  parents,  and  in  the  obedience  of  children  to  parents, 
in  the  training  of  the  young  by  the  old,  in  the  care  for  widowed 
relations,  in  the  kindness  of  master  to  slave  and  faithfulness  of 
slave  to  master,  in  a  more  willing  service  to  Christian  masters  : 
it  is  to  be  exhibited  in  civic  life,  for  the  Christian  is  to  pray 
for  his  rulers  (I  22),  to  be  obedient  to  authority  (Tit  3J),  to  join 
in  any  good  civic  work,  to  be  occupied  in  any  trade  that  is 
respectable,  and  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  being  a  useless  citizen 
(Tit  31-8-14  notes).  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  Church  life  :  for  the 
character  of  the  ministers  is  to  be  the  model  for  all,  and  their  life 
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is  to  be  under  supervision  and  discipline,  their  work  duly 
rewarded,  their  sins  duly  punished.  The  whole  life  is  being 
disciplined,  educated  in  righteousness,  under  the  grace  of  God 
( ^aideuovcra ,  Tit  212  ;  cf.  II  225  316). 

Two  things  may  be  noted  about  this  type  of  character :  (a) 
it  denotes  a  second  stage  in  the  Christian  life ;  that  life  has  passed 
through  the  excitement  of  conversion;  there  is  none  of  the 
restlessness  which  St.  Paul  had  to  rebuke  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  ;  none  of  the  upsettal  of  ordinary  duties  and  family  life 
which  resulted  from  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  coming  of  the 
Returning  Lord  ;  there  are  only  slight  hints  of  the  controversy 
between  law  and  grace  (I  i8,  Tit  35) :  the  true  purpose  of  law  is 
seen  in  due  proportion,  and  the  “sound  teaching”  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  felt  to  incorporate,  while  it  transcends,  the 
commands  of  the  decalogue  (I  i8'11  notes).  Another  cause 
operated  to  effect  the  same  result.  The  sense  of  the  speedy 
Parousia  of  the  Lord  had  passed  away :  we  have  no  longer  a 
“crisis-ethic”;  the  more  abiding  relation  of  the  Church  to  this 
world  is  being  defined.  In  a  sense  Christian  Teachers  are 
necessarily  falling  back  on  the  Rabbinic  effort  to  regulate  exactly 
the  duties  of  daily  life,  but  the  teaching  is  quite  free  from 
meticulous  scrupulousness ;  the  central  religious  motives  are  kept 
central.  The  ideal  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  Clement  of 
Rome  (c.  i)  and  Justin,  as  that  which  Tertullian  pointed  to  as 
realized  in  his  time  as  marked  by  “gravitas  honesta,”  and 
Eusebius  as  to  c rep,vbv  kcu  tlXuspives  /cat  iXevOeptov  to  Te  ora)<£pov 
kclI  KaOapbv  rfjs  evOiov  TroXiTcias.1  Hence  missionaries  have 
turned  to  these  Epistles  for  guidance  in  dealing  with  a  second 
generation  of  converted  heathen.2  (b)  While  it  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  past  heathen  life  of  the  converts  and  to  the 
general  standard  around  them  (Tit  31-5),  yet  it  shows  how  close 
the  Christian  character  comes  to  the  best  ideal  found  in  Greek 
and  especially  in  Stoic  Ethics.  St.  Paul  had  bidden  the 
Philippians  note  well,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  all  things 
aX'qOrj,  o-c/W,  Su«ua,  ayva  (Phil  48),  and  all  these  words  are 
embodied  in  these  Epistles :  the  writer  gives  a  warning  against 
falling  short  of  a  heathen  standard  (I  58) :  o-oxfrpoo-vvrj  and 
iyKparda  are  as  central  in  Plato  and  Epictetus  as  here :  evaepetu 
(I  22  note)  and  Oeoo-efte [a  (I  210)  are  common  terms  in  Greek 
religion  :  avrapKua  is  a  special  note  of  Stoicism :  many  of  the 
qualities  required  for  Christian  men  and  women  are  found 
already  on  Pagan  Inscriptions;  the  illustrations  quoted  in  the 

1  Clem.  Rom.  i.  1  ;  Justin,  Apol.  i.  10;  Tert.  ae  Prcescr.  liar.  c.  43. 
Eusebius,  H.E.  iv.  7,  quoted  by  Bright,  Some  Aspects  of  Primitive  Church 
Ufe ,  pp.  140-52,  an  excellent  account  of  the  early  Christian  ideal. 

2  Cf.  Brown,  The  Pastoral  Epistles ,  passim 
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notes  of  Wetstein  and  Dibelius  are  illuminating  in  this  respect ; 
the  qualities  required  for  a  ruler  in  the  Church  have  many  points 
of  contact  with  those  of  the  Stoic  wise  man  or  those  of  a  Greek 
general  (I  32  note) ;  the  ideal  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  very  similar: 
for  him  man  acts  as  priest  and  servant  of  the  gods  (iii.  4),  his 
conduct  is  serious  and  dignified  (crc/x^os,  i.  g,  ii.  5) :  with  him 
goodness  is  beautiful  (ii.  1) :  man — even  an  emperor — should  be 
avTapKr}<;  and  need  little  for  happiness  (i.  16,  ii.  5,  iii.  4,  vi.  30,  6X1 yois 
dpKovpevos,  olov  oiKrjcrUj  (JTpoipvrj^  iaOrjTL ,  Tpcxfarj,  vi rrjp€(TLa):  hence  he 
is  iyKpuTT)? (i.  15),  sober-minded  (vr}cf>ov  iv 7rd(ri,  i.  16,  iv.  26,  vi.  31): 
sound  in  judgment  (vyu?s,  iv.  51,  x.  35),  of  ordered  beauty  (*007x1 09, 
iii.  7) ;  he  is  an  athlete  in  the  noblest  contest  (iii.  4) ;  he  has  the 
same  dislike  for  profitless  speculations  (i.  7).  The  lists  of  moral 
virtues  found  in  him  correspond  very  much  with  those  of  these 
Epistles  (iii.  6,  SiKcnoavvr},  aXrjOtla,  o'ux^poo'ui'*;,  avSpn a  :  V.  5,  to 
c rcpvov  ...  to  dcfaiXtfSovov  ...  to  dA.iyodc€9,  to  €iyx€ve9,  to 
dcfiXvapov:  cf.  V.  12,  vii.  68). 

The  writer  wishes  to  say  to  his  churches  :  You  are  settling 
down  to  join  in  the  life  of  the  Empire,  to  hold  your  own  with 
your  Pagan  neighbours ;  therefore  you  must  not  fall  short  of 
their  moral  standard :  your  life  must  incorporate  the  highest 
virtues  on  which  their  teachers  lay  stress ;  nay  more,  it  must 
aim  at  a  standard  of  excellence  which  shall  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  your  Saviour,  because  the  Christian  life  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  which  will  attract  Pagans  to  Christ  (I  61,  Tit  25-8-10,  and 
cf.  1  P  212  3l  2). 

“The  true  ecclesiastical  life  and  the  true  Christian  life  and 
the  true  human  life  are  all  one  and  the  same;”1  but  there  lies 
behind  the  two  former  a  motive  in  the  relation  to  a  personal 
Saviour  from  sin,  which  enabled  Christianity  to  win  its  way  to  all 
classes  of  men  to  a  degree  which  Stoic  Ethics  never  touched.2 

The  Apostolic  Teaching. — One  means  for  securing  this  high 
level  of  character  is  loyalty  to  the  Apostolic  teaching.  This  is 
based  upon  “  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  (I  63,  cf.  518), 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  (I  27,  II  i13  28  310),  on  the  inspired 
Scriptures  of  the  O.T.  (I  518,  II  31C).  It  is  expressed  in  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases:  it  is  rj  SiSaa-KaXia  (I  61) :  f)  KaXrj  Sl8.  (I  4°): 
rj  iryiaLVOvca  (I  I10,  II  43,  Tit  I9  21):  17  kclt*  crcrc/Setav  (I  63,  Tit  I1)  : 
7}  roe  auTrjpos  (  Pit  210)  :  6  Aoyos  tou  Oeov  (II  29,  Tit  25) :  T79  aXy* 
On 'as  (II  215)  :  T)  dX .r)6a.a  (I  315  4s,  II  213  3s  44  Tit  l14)  :  cf.  €7rtyvo)0'K 
aA^cta?  (I  24,  II  2 23  37)  :  rj  ttlcttls  (I  I19  (?)  39  (?)  4L  6  610*  21,  H  38, 

1  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia ,  p.  200. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  ihe  Greek  cardinal  virtues  b> 
Philo  and  hy  the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  cf.  Strong,  Christian  Ethics , 
Note  on  Lectures  III.  and  IV. 
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Tit  I13  22  (?))  :  to  cvayycAiov  rrj s  $o£r)s  tov  fxaKapiov  $€OV  (I  I11)  : 
rj  TrapayycXta  (I  i6).  It  is  already  embodied  in  hymns  (I  316), 
in  faithful  sayings  (I  i16  31  49,  II  211,  Tit  3s),  and  the  germs  of  a 
creed  seem  to  be  implied  in  I  613,  II  41. 

In  contrast  to  this  there  are  false  teachers  and  false  teaching, 
but  the  allusions  to  their  exact  doctrines  are  not  clear.  They  are 
teachers  within  the  Church  (cf.  Acts  2030,  Rev  22,  which  both  show 
the  existence  of  false  teachers  at  Ephesus),  some  of  whom  have 
already  been  handed  over  to  Satan  (I  i19- 20,  II  217,  cf.  Tit  310) ;  the> 
lay  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  their  teaching  (I  i7,  8ia/?e- 
/ftuowrai),  and  make  great  efforts  to  attract  followers  (II  36,  Til 
i11).  Some  of  them  are  Jews,  others  are  not  (Tit  i10):  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  all  the  allusions  to  be  to  one  set ;  there 
were  many  varieties  of  false  teaching  in  Ephesus  (Acts  I91*4*9* 18 
and  2o29-  30),  and  there  seem  two  distinct  tendencies. 

(i)  Jezvish . — This  is  clearly  marked  in  Titus  (i10  oi  Ik  tt}s 
TT€pnopLrj%  i14  ’lovSatVcots  pLvOoLs,  39  //.a^as  vopuKa s) :  the  references 
to  “  myths  and  genealogies”  in  I  i4-7  (where  the  teachers  claim 
to  be  v0ju.0S1SdcncaA.0i.)  47,  II  44  would  most  naturally  be  explained 
by  the  passages  in  Titus  and  probably  do  refer  to  Jewish 
Haggada,  though  they  certainly  are  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
Gnostic  aeons  and  genealogies  and  the  Gnostic  stress  on  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  method  of  salvation  (z rid.  notes  ad  loc.).  The  falsely- 
called  knowledge  (I  620)  will  in  this  case  refer  to  Rabbinical 
pride  in  knowledge  of  the  law. 

(ii)  Gnostic. — Springing  out  of  a  belief  in  the  evil  of  matter  : 
this  is  the  probable  reference  of  I  41'5,  where  the  reference  to  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  and  ascription  of  the  source  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  to  “devils”  make  it  almost  impossible  to  trace  that  source 
to  Judaism.  With  this  may  be  classed  the  denial  of  the  literal 
Resurrection  (II  217)  and  the  possible  allusion  to  magic  (II  3s*13). 
These  are  forms  which  2nd  century  Gnosticism  took  ( vid .  notes 
ad  loc.)]  but  similar  tendencies  were  in  existence  in  the  1st 
century  (cf.  1  Co  1512,  Col  28,  Ro  14,  Heb  134). 

Of  our  Epistles,  2  Ti  is  the  least  determinate  and  gives  little 
guidance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  teaching :  Titus  is  markedly 
anti-Jewish  ;  1  Ti.  has  the  most  definite  statements,  yet  they  are 
ambiguous  and  are  capable  of  reference  either  to  Jewish  or 
Gnostic  teaching  ;  if  it  was  written  after  Titus  and  was  intended 
as  a  general  direction  to  all  the  Pauline  churches,  it  may  have 
intentionally  widened  the  allusions  in  Titus,  so  as  to  make  the 
warning  applicable  in  different  directions.  But  the  main  reason 
of  this  ambiguity  is  that  the  writer  is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  doctrines  as  with  the  moral  tendency  of  the  rival 
teachings.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Apostolic  teaching  tends  to 
produce  excellence  of  character  (Ka\rj) :  it  is  sound  and  healthy 
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(uyiaiVovcra),  it  is  adapted  to  a  religious  standard  (tear  €iVc/?aav), 
its  one  aim  is  “  love  out  of  a  pure  heart  ”  (I  i6),  the  Lord  has 
placed  His  own  stamp  upon  it  (II  219).  To  remain  loyal  to  it 
appeals  to  the  deep  instinct  which  regards  the  care  of  a  deposit 
as  a  solemn  trust  (cf.  note  on  7 rapaOrjKY),  II  i12).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  false  teaching  is  aimless  (I  16),  empty  of  real  substance 
(I  620),  useless  (Tit  39),  ruinous  to  character  (II  214);  it  springs 
out  of  failure  to  keep  a  good  conscience  (I  i19),  and  leads  to 
quibbling  argumentation,  to  discord  and  ill-will  (I  i4  64).  The 
writer’s  feeling  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Socrates  towards  the 
Sophists,  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  Corinthians  who  placed  know¬ 
ledge  before  love  (1  Co  8,  Col  2),  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
grateful  to  Rusticus  that  he  had  first  learnt  from  him  the  need 
of  moral  correction  and  amendment,  and  renounced  sophistic 
ambitions  (i.  7). 

Church  Organization  and  Ministry. — The  Church  ad¬ 
dressed  is  one  organized  community,  an  ecclesia  of  a  God  of  life, 
God’s  family  (I  3s- 15) ;  its  members  are  ol  a$e\<j>oi  (q6),  ol  mo-rot 
(412,  Cf.  516  62),  ayioi  (510),  ol  f}fX€T€POL  (Tit  314). 

There  are  meetings  for  worship  both  evening  and  morning 
(I  55  rat?  7r poo ei^ats  wktos  kcll  rjpiipas) ;  at  them  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  are  combined  (I  21);  there  is  reading  of  Scripture, 
exhortation,  teaching  (I  413) ;  men  and  women  worship  together 
and  the  desire  of  women  to  teach  is  checked  by  the  writer :  it  is 
not  clear  whether  any  man  present  might  lead  the  prayers,  or 
whether  this  was  confined  to  a  minister  (I  28  note). 

Baptism  is  the  method  of  salvation  and  new  birth  (Tit  35),  and 
an  allusion  to  a  baptismal  profession  of  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  probable  in  I  612. 

There  are  also  meetings  for  discipline  (ivumov  Travruv,  I 
520),  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  would  be  meetings  of 
the  whole  Church  or  only  of  the  presbyters. 

Ministry . — (a)  The  Apostle . — The  Apostle,  as  receiving 
his  commission  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  in  the  service  of  God 
(Tit  i1,  I  i1,  II  i1),  has  the  supreme  authority.  He  lays  stress 
on  his  own  Gospel  (I  i11  27,  II  110’13  314,  Tit  i3),  solemnly  entrusts 
it  to  his  delegates  (I  i18),  hands  over  false  teachers  to  Satan 
(I  i20),  and,  though  contemplating  a  speedy  return,  sends  to  his 
delegate  exact  instructions  and  wishes  about  his  teaching,  the 
details  of  common  worship,  the  choice  of  and  discipline  over  the 
ministers. 

(b)  The  Prophets  are  referred  to  as  having  in  the  past  pointed 
out  Timothy  to  St.  Paul  for  his  work  I  i18  414,  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  present  action  by  them. 
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(c)  The  Apostle's  delegates ,  Timothy  and  Titus. — No  official 
title  is  given  to  them  :  Timothy  is  called  an  “  Evangelist  ”  (II  46), 
a  man  of  God  (I  611),  the  Lord’s  servant  (II  224);  his  task  is  one 
of  ministry  (SiaKoWav,  II  45).  No  title  is  given  to  Titus.  They 
both  have  power  given  them  to  teach  themselves,  to  hand  on  the 
Apostle’s  Gospel,  to  control  the  teaching  of  others  (I  i3  II  214) ; 
to  ordain  ministers,  to  exercise  discipline  over  them  “with  all 
authority  ”  (I  517*25,  II  42,  Tit  215  310),  both  for  reward  and  for 
punishment ;  to  remit  penalties  once  inflicted  (?)  (I  522) ;  to 
regulate  the  roll  of  widows  (I  59).  Each  is  to  be  a  model  of 
character  as  well  as  of  teaching  (I  412,  Tit  27). 

But  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  received  special  consecration 
for  this  task.  No  allusion  is  made  to  this  in  the  case  of 
Titus :  in  the  case  of  Timothy  it  is  probably  implied  in  I  i18  414, 
II  i6:  he  has  had  hands  laid  upon  him  by  the  Apostle  and  by 
presbyters  at  some  time,  but  all  these  allusions  may  refer  to  some 
earlier  event  in  his  life.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  was  their  exact 
status.  They  may  have  been  only  temporary  delegates  se nt  to  deal 
with  temporary  emergencies,  as  they  had  been  sent  before  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  and  1  Ti  13  314* 15  413,  Tit  i5  312  point  this 
way  (cf.  II  410  where  Titus  is  sent  to  Dalmatia) :  or  they  may  have 
received  some  permanent  commission  and  consecration  to  act  as 
the  Apostle’s  delegate  at  any  place  to  which  from  time  to  time  he 
might  send  them  :  and  II  412,  Tit  312  may  imply  that,  when  they 
were  recalled,  someone  else  was  put  in  their  places  :  or,  lastly,  it  is 
possible  that  they  had  received  permanent  commission  with  per¬ 
manent  localization  at  Ephesus  and  Crete,  their  recall  being  only 
temporary.  II  48-6  seems  to  imply  that  Timothy  would  remain 
at  his  task  after  the  Apostle’s  death,  though  not  necessarily  at 
Ephesus.  1  Timothy  and  Titus  favour  the  first  of  these  views, 
2  Timothy  the  last,  and  a  change  may  have  been  made  in 
Timothy’s  position  when  Paul  returned  to  Ephesus ;  but  in  any 
case  they  are  “the  instruments  of  an  absent  rather  than  the 
wielders  of  an  inherent  authority”  (Moberly),  and  it  is  ordination 
at  some  point  in  their  lives  which  gives  them  grace  and  power,  to 
the  fact  of  which  the  Apostle  can  appeal.  They  are  Vicars 
Apostolic  rather  than  monarchical  bishops,  but  they  form  the 
transition  to  the  monarchical  Episcopate  of  the  2nd  century. 

(d)  Local  ministry . — There  are  grades  in  the  ministry :  the 
iwKTKOTrri  is  already  an  object  of  desire:  the  deacon,  if  he 
serves  well,  may  pass  to  a  higher  grade  (I  31- 13).  But  it  is  not 
clear  whether  there  are  two  or  three  grades.  Three  titles  are 
given,  €7ri<TK07ro5,  7 r/Decr^urepo?,  SiaKovos,  but  the  first  two  may  be 
different  titles  for  one  office.  This  is  probable,  as  the  duties 
assigned  to  each,  and  the  requisite  character  of  each,  are  almost 
identical;  cf.  I  32'7  with  Tit  i6'9  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
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absence  of  any  reference  to  Trpeu-fivTtpoL  in  I  3s'13,  and  tc 
€.7TL(TK07rot  in  1  517*21.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
bishop  is  always  referred  to  in  the  singular  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed  ( tov  iTrivKOTrov ,  I  32,  Tit  i7). 

The  Bishop's  relation  to  the  Church  is  like  that  of  a  father  to 
a  family  :  his  duty  is  7rpoi(r7ao6(u,  I  34-  5,  to  preside  at 

meetings,  to  keep  discipline,  to  take  forethought  for  the  whole,  to 
teach  (SiSaxTiKoy),  to  exhort,  to  rebuke  (Tit  i9):  he  represents 
the  Church  to  the  outside  world  (I  37),  and  has  to  welcome  Chris¬ 
tians  coming  from  elsewhere  (<fn^6$€vov).  11  is  is  a  task,  and  a 

noble  task  (koAou  epyov,  1  31). 

The  Presbyters  are  a  group  of  elders  in  each  city  (Tit  15, 
2  Ti  22,  cf.  to  TrptcrPvTzpiov,  I  414)  i  they  are  formally  appointed 
(Tit  i5,  i  Ti  522  (?) )  and  tested  before  appointment  (i  Ti  310  nai 
out 01) :  their  duty  is  to  “  preside”  and  to  teach  (1  Ti  517) :  they 
receive  some  honorarium,  which  is  increased  if  their  work  is  well 
done  :  they  are  liable  to  censure  and  formal  judgment  before  the 
whole  body  (ib.  19'22).  They  also  take  their  part  in  laying  hands 
on  other  ministers  (1  Ti  414). 

It  is  then  quite  possible  that  these  are  two  different  titles  for 
one  status;  and  if  so,  “presbyters”  would  be  the  title,  springing 
out  of  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  a  small  group 
of  leading  men  chosen  by  the  founder  of  each  church  to  manage 
its  affairs  after  he  had  gone  :  and  “  bishops  ”  would  be  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  function  as  taking  oversight.  This  is  strongly 
supported  by  Acts  2017  and  28 ;  cf.  Phil  i1.  But  it  would  be 
frequently  necessary  for  the  church  to  be  represented  by  some 
one  officer,  whether  to  manage  the  finances  and  exercise 
hospitality  to  strangers,  or  to  preside  at  a  meeting  for  exercising 
disci pline,  or  more  frequently  still  for  presiding  at  the  Eucharist 
(cf.  o  Trpoeo-Ttij?,  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  67),  and  the  title  “  the  overseer  ” 
would  naturally  be  applied  to  the  presbyter  so  acting,  without 
implying  any  difference  of  grade  or  permanent  status.  This 
would  explain  the  constant  use  of  the  singular. 

Deacons . — The  existence  of  the  office  at  Ephesus  is  assumed, 
and  their  duties  are  not  defined.  Stress  is  laid  upon  their  char¬ 
acter,  both  as  fitting  them  for  their  own  work  of  assisting  in  church 
service  and  administration  of  charity,  and  as  preparing  them  for 
the  higher  office  of  the  presbyterate  to  which  they  may  aspire. 
Their  character,  perhaps  also  their  soundness  in  the  faith,  has  to 
be  formally  tested  before  they  can  enter  upon  their  office.  They 
are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  churches  of  Crete. 

(e)  Ministry  of  women. — (i)  The  ministry  of  deaconesses  is 
almost  certainly  referred  to  in  1  Ti  311,  but  no  definition  of  their 
duties  or  of  the  method  of  their  appointment  is  given. 

(ii)  Widows. — There  is  already  in  existence  an  order  of 
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Church  Widows  whose  names  are  kept  on  a  regular  list.  The 
writers  aim  is  to  limit  this  list.  It  is  possible  that  those  on  the 
list  were  used  for  deeds  of  kindness  to  others,  but  this  is  not 
clearly  stated.  The  main  purpose  of  the  order  was  eleemosynary. 
No  one  is  to  be  placed  on  it  who  is  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
or  who  can  be  supported  by  her  own  relations :  only  excellence 
of  character  qualifies  for  admission. 

For  fuller  details  cf.  the  notes  on  each  passage.  The  follow¬ 
ing  books  should  be  consulted :  Bp.  Lightfoot,  The  Christia?i 
Ministry ;  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia ,  cc.  xi.  xii. ;  Hatch, 
The  Bampton  Lectures ,  1880;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,  1903  ;  Lowrie,  The  Church  and 
its  Organisation  (based  on  Sohm’s  Kirchenrecht ),  1904  ;  Harnack, 
Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church ,  Eng.  tr.,  1910;  Swete,  The 
Early  History  of  the  Church  and  MUiistry ,  Essay  II.,  1918;  Gore, 
The  Church  and  the  Ministry ,  c.  v.,  1919;  Headlam,  The 
Bampton  Lectures ,  c.  ii.,  1920. 

For  the  previous  use  of  the  words  €7rio-/co7ros  and  7rp€(r/3vTepoi 
in  connexion  with  religious  officials,  cf.  Deissmann,  B.S.  s.vv., 
M.M.  s.vv. ;  Gore,  ubi  sup.,  ed.2,  Note  K. 

Theology. — (i)  The  conception  of  God  is  mainly  that  of  the 
O.T.,  with  the  sense  of  His  Fatherhood  deepened  by  the  revelation 
of  Christ,  and  with  more  abstract  qualities  emphasized,  perhaps 
through  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  upon  Jewish  thought. 
In  essence  He  is  One  only  (I  25  615) :  a  God  of  life  (I  3 15  410)  : 
the  Happy  God  (I  in)  :  immortal,  invisible  (I  615-  16).  In 
manifestation  He  is  creator  of  all  things  (I  44),  holding  them  in 
life  (I  613),  giving  them  bountifully  for  man’s  enjoyment  (I  617). 
He  is  father  of  men,  willing  all  to  be  saved  (I  24) :  true  to  His 
promises  (Tit  i2) :  the  King  of  all  the  ages  (I  i17  616) :  revealing 
Himself  at  His  own  times  (tSiots  Kaipdis,  Tit  i3):  Christians  are 
His  elect  (II  210,  Tit  i1) :  He  is  their  saviour  in  the  fullest  sense 
(I  410) :  the  Church  is  His  family  (I  35-15,  II  215* 19) :  its  ministers 
are  His  slaves  (II  224),  His  stewards  (Tit  i7,  I  i4),  His  “men” 
(I  611,  II  317?) :  He  issues  His  commands  to  them  (kclt  imTayrjv, 
I  i1,  Tit  i3):  He  gives  them  His  gifts  (II  1  7) :  He  is  the 
source  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  (I  i2,  II  i2,  Tit  i4) :  the  giver 
of  repentance  to  those  who  have  gone  astray  (II  225) :  the  object 
of  hope  (I  55) :  the  future  Judge  (cf.  I  521). 

(ii)  The  conception  of  Christ  is  primarily  that  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah — Xpio-ros  ’I^o-or?  almost  always,  T 770-01)9  Xpio-ros  rarely, 
never  *1770-009  alone  or  Xpiaros  alone  (cf.  Harrison,  p.  57) — but 
the  Messiah  as  one  with  God  in  His  universal  love  and  work  ; 
perhaps  also  modified  by  an  intentional  contrast  with  the  deified 
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Roman  Emperor  (Tit  213  note).  He  is  thought  of  as  existing 
belore  all  time  (II  19) :  His  earthly  life  was  a  manifestation  (I  316), 
a  coming  into  the  world  (I  115) ;  yet  He  was  truly  man,  able  to 
represent  all  mankind  before  God  (I  25).  His  teaching  is  perhaps 
referred  to  (I  63) :  His  true  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate 
(I  613) :  His  self-sacrifice  (1  26) :  His  atoning  death  ('Fit  214). 
But  He  is  mainly  thought  of  as  the  Risen  Lord ;  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man  (I  25) ;  the  saviour,  the  source  with  the 
Father  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace :  the  giver  of  wisdom  (II  27) : 
the  source  of  life  itself  (II  i1- 10) :  the  inspirer  of  courage  (II  28) : 
the  object  of  our  faith  (I  116)  and  of  our  hope  (I  11):  for  whose 
final  appearing  Christians  long  (II  4s),  because  He  guards  safely 
our  deposit  (II  i12),  and  with  the  Father  will  be  the  righteous 
Judge,  giving  the  crown  of  righteousness  to  the  righteous  and 
rewarding  the  wicked  according  to  their  deeds  (II  1 18  48- 14).  He 
is  called  “  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour,”  or  perhaps 
“our  great  God  and  Saviour”  (Tit  213  note). 

(iii)  To  the  Holy  Spirit  there  is  little  allusion  ;  He  may  be 
referred  to  in  I  316  as  the  inspirer  of  Christ’s  perfect  life.  He  is 
the  source  of  the  inspiration  of  Christian  prophets  (I  41) :  to  all 
Christians  He  is  the  source  of  the  renewal  given  in  Baptism 
(Tit  35),  and  the  indwelling  power  which  enables  them  to  be 
loyal  to  their  trust  (II  i14). 

Date. — On  the  assumption  of  the  Pauline  authorship  the  date 
must  be  subsequent  to  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Rome  and 
before  his  death,  and  will  fall  between  a.d.  60  and  64.  But 
deferring  this  problem,  the  evidence  is  very  uncertain.  Any 
date  between  60  and  1 15  is  possible ;  between  60  and  90  probable. 

External  evidence . — The  surest  starting-point  is  the  rejection 
of  their  Pauline  authorship  by  Marcion.  This  implies  their  exist¬ 
ence  and  their  attribution  to  St.  Paul  by  others  before  a.d.  140. 
About  the  same  date  they  were  included  in  Syriac  and  Latin 
versions.  Further,  there  are  striking  coincidences  with  their 
language  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
which  make  it  probable  that  they  were  well  known  before  a.d. 
1 15.  There  are  again  possible  reminiscences  of  their  language 
and  a  real  sympathy  of  tone  between  them  and  the  Epistle  of 
Clement,  a.d.  95.  (For  reference,  cf.  von  Soden,  Ndc.,p.  15 1 ;  The 
New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  137  ;  Harrison,  pp.  177, 
178  ;  Von  der  Goltz,  T.  und  U.  xn  iii.,  pp.  107-18,  186-94.) 

Internal  evidence .  —  (a)  Church  organization.  —  A  regular 
ministry  of  at  least  two  grades  is  already  in  existence:  the 
presbyters  are  salaried :  they  are  liable  to  discipline :  they  form 
a  higher  grade  to  which  deacons  may  be  advanced :  the  position 
of  cVutkotto?  is  already  an  object  of  desire;  only  those  who  are 
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not  newly-converted  may  be  appointed  to  office.  There  are 
many  widows,  some  of  more  than  sixty  years  of  age ;  some  have 
already  been  untrue  to  their  profession.  This  implies  a  Church 
of  some  years’  standing,  but  is  possibly  consistent  with  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  first  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Ephesian  Church  by  St.  Paul  and  his  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact 
position  held  by  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
relation  of  the  €7ribrK07ros  to  the  7 Tpeo-fivrcpoi,  and  the  need  of 
regulating  the  worship  of  men  and  women,  are  quite  different 
from  the  situation  implied  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  and  point 
to  a  date  not  later  than  the  1st  century.  The  need  of  the 
enforcement  of  prayer  for  the  Empire  points  to  a  time  before 
Clement’s  letter. 

(b)  Relation  to  the  outside  world. — The  chief  danger  of  false 
teaching  comes  from  Judaism  ;  there  are  also  traces  of  Gnosticism, 
but  in  an  incipient  form,  not  nearly  so  developed  as  in  Marcion. 
The  Church  is  settling  down  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  world  : 
it  prays  for  the  Empire ;  its  members  are  encouraged  to  loyalty 
and  active  service  as  citizens;  the  characteristic  of  Christian  life 
embodies  all  the  virtues  of  Stoicism :  “  The  writer  is  a  type  of 
the  time  when  the  ethical  voice  of  a  noble  Hellenism  and  the 
Roman  instinct  for  organization  are  uniting  themselves  with  the 
Christianity  which  had  sprung  as  religion  out  of  Judaism”  (von 
Soden) :  the  notes  of  the  Christian  character  already  found  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  in  the  time  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  1) 
recall  those  of  these  Epistles.  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  writer’s  meaning  are  to  be  found  in  Ignatius  or  Tertullian  or 
Cyprian  (cf.  notes  on  I  215  522,  Tit  3s) :  but  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  those  imply  customs  which  had  arisen  in  the  2nd 
century.  Tertullian  often  adds  cautions  to  guard  against  dangers 
which  might  arise  from  the  language  of  the  Epistles  ;  cf.  Tert.  de 
Idol.  c.  8  :  “cavere  debemus  ne  quid  scientibus  nobis  ab  aliquibus 
de  manibus  nostris  in  rem  idolorum  postuletur.”  Ib.  12:  “  ut 
non  usque  ad  idololatrise  affinitates  necessitatibus  largiamur.” 
Ib.  15  :  “subditos  magistratibus  .  .  .  sed  intra  limites  disciplinae, 
quousque  ab  idololatria  separamur.”  In  the  same  way  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  advice  to  slaves  in  I  61- 2  as  compared  with  that  in 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  points  to  an  earlier  date. 

(c)  Literary  depe?ide?ice . — (a)  The  Gospels. — There  is  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  existence  of  written  Gospels  :  in  I  518  a  saying 
recorded  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  is  quoted  ;  possibly  as  Scripture, 
though  probably  not  (vid.  note) :  I  63  possibly  implies  a  collection 
of  the  Lord’s  discourses,  and  Q  may  have  been  known  to  the 
writer;  but  the  coincidences  with  the  Gospel  sayings  are  quite 
explicable  as  due  to  oral  tradition.  The  more  striking  are : 
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1  26  (  =  Mk  io45),  48  (  ~  Lk  i830),  55  ( =  Lk  237),  518  (  =  Lk  io7, 
Lk  agrees  verbally,  Mt  differs),  6l7‘19  ( =  Lk  122021),  II  219 
(  =  Mi  723),  II  418  ( —  Mt  613),  l  it  i15  (  =  Mk  719,  Lk  n41),  3s 
(  =  Jn  35).  The  Johannine  phrases  rjXOtv  d<;  r ov  Koo-fxov,  I  i15  : 

Iv  crapKiy  I  316,  are  found  in  quotations  from  “  faithful 
sa>ings  ”  or  “  hymns.” 

(b)  The  Epistles . — There  are  many  coincidences  of  thought 
and  language  with  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  especially  with  Ro.,  1  Co., 
Eph.,  Phil.  Nearly  all  the  reminiscences  of  the  O.T.  are  ol 
passages  quoted  by  St.  Paul:  I  213,  cf.  x  Co  n8:  I  214,  cf. 

2  Co  1 13 :  I  519,  cf.  2  Co  131 :  I  61,  cf.  Ro  224  :  II  220,  cf.  Ro  921 : 
Tit  i14,  cf.  Col  2 22 :  Tit  25,  cf.  Ro  224.  Frequent  coincidences 
occur  with  St.  Paul’s  own  language : 

with  Ro. :  I  iL  17  =  Ro  1626  :  i5=  Ro  1310  :  i8=  Ro  716  :  25=  Ro 
330  :  27  =  Ro  91. 

II  i3  =  Ro  i8:  i7  =  Ro  815  :  i8-Roi16:  i9=Roi  626  : 

i14=  Ro  811 :  2ll*13  =  Ro  68  817 
Tit  =  1626:  il5-Ro  i420:31=Ro  131. 

with  I  Co.  :  I  1 12.  18  =  I  Qo  7  25  !^10.  211.  12=J  Q0  I  4*4  ;  44  = 
i  Co  i  o30 :  513  =  1  Co  99  :  517  =  1  Co  914. 

1 1  24-6  —  1  Co  97 :  Tit  38  =  1  Co  69*11. 
with  2  Co. :  I  i11  —  2  Co  44, 

with  Eph.:  II  i8=Eph  41 :  II  i9  =  Eph  i4  28  :  Tit  33  =  Eph  23 : 

Tit  35=Eph  28  526. 
with  Phil.:  II  46  =  Phil  i23  217. 

Of  these,  one  or  two  passages  (I  27,  II  46,  Tit  x2-3  3s)  suggest  the 
possibility  of  conscious  literary  imitation  ;  but  they,  like  the  rest, 
are  consistent  with  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Pauline 
language.  They  certainly  imply  a  date  when  these  Epistles  were 
well  known,  and  in  II  211-18  we  have  a  faithful  saying  formed  out 
of  Pauline  phrases.  For  a  fuller  list  of  coincidences,  cf.  Harrison, 
pp.  167-175  ;  but  many  are  included  by  him  which  are  probably 
accidental. 

The  relation  to  1  Peter  is  less  clear.  1  Ti  and  Tit  both 
deal  like  1  P  with  the  duties  of  family  life  and  of  obedience  to 
government;  I,  like  1  P,  deals  with  the  dress  of  women  with 
some  linguistic  similarity,  but  not  sufficient  to  suggest  depen¬ 
dence.  Tit  has  also  many  points  in  common  with  1  P:  “  the 
peculiar  people”  (Tit  214,  1  P  29) :  salvation  by  baptism  (Tit  3s, 
[  P  13  321):  the  stress  on  hope,  on  redemption  from  lawlessness 
(Tit  214,  x  P  i18).  Cf.  Dr.  Bigg,  /.  C.C.,  p.  21,  who  believes  in  a 
conscious  connexion  between  Fit  and  1  P ;  von  Soden,  Handc.y 
p.  1  74,  who  thinks  this  also  true  of  1  Ti ;  and  Harrison,  pp.  1 75~^- 
Rut  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  more  than  the  use  of  current 
Christian  language  ;  there  may  be  a  common  dependence  of  each 
on  some  earlier  Christian  manual  of  duties ;  and  as  between  the 
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two,  there  is  no  clear  mark  of  priority.  The  only  certain  indica 
tion  of  date  from  literary  dependence  is  that  the  Epistles  are  latei 
than  the  second  and  third  groups  of  Pauline  letters. 

Authorship . — In  face  of  the  many  points  of  connexion  will) 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  alternative  theories  of  the  authorship 
resolve  themselves  into  two. 

(a)  They  were  written  by  St.  Paul,  after  the  other  letters,  all 
late  in  his  life,  2  Ti  in  the  face  of  death.  “These  are  my  last 
instructions  to  my  most  trusted  sons.”  This  theory  is  consistent 
with  the  possibility  of  later  additions  to  the  original  letter. 

(b)  They  were  written  at  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of 
the  2nd  century  by  some  Pauline  Christian  anxious  to  guard 
against  false  tendencies  of  teaching  and  a  low  standard  of  life ; 
for  this  purpose  writing  in  Paul’s  name  in  order  to  strengthen  hi> 
own  authority,  and  perhaps  incorporating  genuine  fragments  of 
Paul’s  letters.  This  would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  a 
forgery,  but  only  as  equivalent  to  saying,  “This  is  what  Paul 
would  say  to  you,  if  he  were  now  alive.” 

The  farewell  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
Ac  2017"38,  has  many  points  of  contact  with  the  Past.  Epp.  They 
would  be  a  natural  sequel  to  it  by  St.  Paul  himself,  or  it  might 
have  been  taken  by  an  imitator  as  a  model  on  which  the  Epistles 
were  framed :  cf.  the  appeal  to  his  own  past  sufferings  (Ac  2o19*  23, 
2  Ti  311  47) ;  his  anticipation  of  future  false  teachers  and  apos¬ 
tasy  (2o29,  1  Ti  41,  2  Ti  31);  his  eagerness  to  fulfil  his  course 
and  his  ministry  (2024,  1  Ti  i12  SiaKoviW,  2  Ti  47  Spofiov):  his 
sense  of  his  independence  (20s3*  34,  1  Ti  67) :  his  stress  on  “  the 
church  of  God,”  “the  peculiar  people”  (2028,  1  Ti  315,  Tit  214) : 
the  interchange  of  7rp€(r/3vTepoi  and  IttIctkottol  :  his  deposit  with 
God  (2032,  2  Ti  i12) :  his  stress  on  the  true  use  of  money  (2035, 
1  Ti  69* 10*  17‘19). 

Either  they  are  genuine  “letters”  or  artificial  “Epistles” 
(like  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace):  the  nearest  analogy  to  their 
form  is  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp,  which  strongly  favours 
the  first  alternative. 

External  evidence, — The  evidence  of  Church  writers  is  the 
same  as  for  the  other  letters  of  St.  Paul.  They  are  all  quoted  as  St. 
Paul’s  by  Irenseus  ( c .  Beer .  Prcef,  ii.  14.  7,iv.  16.3  (1  Timothy)): 
iii.  2.  3,  iii.  14.  1  (2  Timothy);  i.  16.  3  (Titus)).  They  were  in¬ 
corporated,  with  St.  Paul’s  name  embodied  in  them,  in  Latin 
and  Syriac  Versions  of  the  2nd  century:  their  existence  is 
almost  certainly  implied  by  coincidences  with  their  language  in 
Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp  (cf.  N.T.  in  Apostolic  Fathers , 
pp.  12-14,  71-73,  95-98),  an<3  probably  in  Clement  (cf. 
Harrison,  p.  177),  so  that  it  is  probably  carried  back  to  a  1st 
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century  date,  when  a  mistake  about  their  authorship  is  unlikely 
No  other  author’s  name  has  ever  been  suggested. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  doubts  from  early  in  the 
2nd  century.  The  Pauline  authorship  of  all  was  denied  by 
Basilides  and  Marcion  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v.  21);  that  of  1  and 
2  Timothy  by  Tatian,  who  accepted  Titus  (Jerome,  Prol.  ad 
Titum ),  and  by  Other  heretics,  01  <i7rd  twv  alpecrewv  ras  ir pos  TtfioQeov 
aOeTovcriv  cVtoroXas  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  11).  This  may  have 
been  due,  as  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Jerome  assert,  to  dislike  of 
their  teaching;  or  to  some  special  source  of  knowledge,  such  as 
Marcion  seems  to  have  had  about  the  destination  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  Dislike  of  the  doctrine  would  naturally  have 
led  Marcion  to  treat  them  as  he  did  the  other  Epistles,  erasing 
sections  rather  than  repudiating  the  whole. 

I?iter?ial  evidetice. — The  Pauline  authorship  is  not  only  stated 
in  the  Salutation  of  each  letter,  but  in  1  and  2  Timothy  is  implied 
in  constant  personal  references  either  to  St.  Paul’s  own  life 

(I  ill-  12-16  27?  n  X3.  11.12.  15-18  3X0  46-8.  9-18)  or  to  his  relati0nS 
with  Timothy  (I  i3- 28  3I4  46'!6  5s3  612- 20,  II  i5*  i3- 18  21  310*  n- 14). 
These  references  spring  out  of  the  situation  ;  they  are  natural  to 
an  old  man  entrusting  an  important  task  to  a  younger;  the) 
correspond  with  the  traits  of  St.  Paul’s  character  as  seen  in  the 
earlier  letters.  There  is  the  same  practical  wisdom,  the  same 
sense  of  the  dependence  of  character  on  doctrine,  the  same  self- 
consciousness  recalling  his  own  unworthiness,  asserting  his  own 
commission,  bursting  out  into  doxologies,  dependent  on  the 
affection  of  others,  trusting  them  with  great  tasks,  very  sensitive 
to  any  failure  in  loyalty  to  himself,  very  confident  of  Christ’s 
protecting  grace,  with  loving  eyes  fixed  on  His  appearing.  The 
references  are  equally  true  to  the  character  of  Timothy  as  known 
elsewhere;  he  is  young,  not  strong  in  health,  timid,  needing  self- 
discipline,  needing  also  encouragement  and  reminder  of  all  that 
has  prepared  him  for  his  task,  of  all  his  past  training  and  loyalty, 
yet  withal  a  “genuine”  and  “loved”  son  whom  he  can  trust. 
Cf.  Ro  1 621  6  owcpyo?  /xov  :  1  Co  4I7  tckvov  ayamjTOv  koll  7n(TTbv  kv 
Kvpiw  :  1 620  / 3\e7TCT€  wo.  d<£o/3ajs  yivrjTai  7T/)os  vp.a 9,  to  yap  kpyov  tcvpiov 

Ipya^traL  d>s  tycu :  Phil  220*22.  The  personal  references  to  Titus 
are  much  slighter,  i5  312.  13 :  a  comparison  of  215  firjfcfc  c rot, 
nepLcfipoi'CLTO)  with  I  422  p.r)Saq  <rov  T779  v€Ottjto<;  Kara^poveiT'.-i,  and 
the  absence  of  ZXeos  in  the  salutation,  perhaps  imply  an  older 
and  stronger  man  ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  in  r  and  2  Co.  (For  a  careful  examination  of  these 
personal  references,  cf.  Parry,  c.  2.) 

The  doctrinal  background  is  essentially  Pauline.  The 
“goodness”  of  all  creation  (I  44,  Tit  i15),  the  universalism  of 
salvation  (I  21*7),  the  Divine  initiative  in  it  (II  i°,  Tit  3s),  the 
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Divine  overruling  of  the  world  and  its  history  (I  i17  615,  Tit  i3). 
the  conception  of  Christ’s  nature  and  work  as  the  Risen 
Lord  (  I  316  II  28),  the  thought  of  the  Church  as  a  family  (L  31-15 
51)  and  as  the  inheritor  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Jewish 
nation  (Tit  214),  are  no  longer  discussed,  but  are  all  implied  as 
the  basis  of  Christian  life.  There  is  the  same  stress  as  in  Col. 
and  Eph.  on  the  importance  of  a  regulated  family  life:  in  one 
respect,  indeed,  there  is  a  difference ;  here  younger  widows  are 
advised  to  remarry,  in  1  Co  739-  40  all  widows  were  advised  to 
remain  unmarried,  but  that  passage  recognized  the  widow’s 
freedom,  and  that  advice  was  given  under  the  expectation  of  a 
speedy  Parousia  of  Christ.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  xv),  there  has 
been  an  advance,  a  change  towards  a  more  regulated  life,  a 
closer  intercourse  with  the  heathen  world  ;  but  this  would  be 
quite  natural  in  one  who  was  a  Roman  citizen  and  brought  up 
in  Tarsus,  a  centre  of  Stoic  Teaching. 

Equally  Pauline  is  the  stress  upon  organization  and  discipline. 
He  had  impressed  this  upon  his  churches  from  the  first  (1  Th  512*15, 
2  Th  36’14) :  he  had  called  upon  the  Corinthian  Church  to  join 
in  the  severe  exercise  of  discipline  (1  Co  53*5) :  in  his  estimate  of 
spiritual  gifts  he  had  ranked  those  that  were  organized,  regular, 
that  made  for  edification  and  for  peace,  above  the  more  showy 
and  emotional  (1  Co  1228  I41'33):  the  ministers  were  regarded  as 
gifts  of  the  Ascended  Lord  to  the  Church  (Eph  411).  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Subordination  no  less  than  the  Apostle  of  Christian 
fieedom  i1  these  Epistles  are  (as  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay  has  said)  only 
an  expansion  of  the  message  sent  to  Archippus,  “  Take  heed  to 
the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou 
fulfil  it”  (Col  417) :  and  such  stress  would  naturally  increase  with 
the  prospect  of  his  own  death  (cf.  Mk  36* 14).  The  details  of  the 
organized  ministry  correspond  with  those  of  Ro  161  (deaconess) : 

Phil  I1  €7Tl(TK6irOLS  KCU  SlOLKOVOLS  I  Cf.  I  Co  1 616,  Col  417,  Ac  I423 

2017*  28,  unless  (which  is  unlikely,  cf.  p.  xx)  the  single  bishop 
constitutes  a  separate  grade.  The  position  of  widows  is  more 
defined  than  in  i  Co  7 ;  but  it  is  apparently  being  regulated  in  a 
very  early  stage,  and  Ac  61  939  bear  witness  to  the  eleemosynary 
care  for  widows,  and  to  their  charitable  activities,  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Church. 

The  style  raises  a  more  difficult  problem.  There  are  slight 
differences  between  II  and  I  and  Tit.,  II  being  more  intricate 
in  structure  and  often  less  clear  in  expression  ;  but  this  is  not 
more  than  is  due  to  a  difference  of  mood,  and  is  very  parallel 
to  the  difference  between  1  and  2  Th.  The  style  of  the  three 
may  therefore  be  treated  together,  and  clearly  it  is  more  like 

1  {\evdepla  and  its  cognates  occur  twenty-eight  times  in  the  earlier  Epistles, 
uttotcl 717  and  its  cognates  twenty-two. 
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ihat  of  St.  Paul  than  that  of  any  other  N.T.  writer,  if  it  is 
compared,  as  it  ought  to  be  compared,  not  with  either  the 
argumentative  parts  of  previous  letters  (e.g.  Ro  1-9,  Gal.)  or  the 
parts  written  under  strong  personal  provocation  (2  Co  1-7, 
10-13),  but  with  the  more  quiet  and  practical  sections  (e.g. 
Ro  10-15,  2  Co  8.  9).  There  is  the  same  basing  of  practice 
upon  doctrine,  the  same  personal  touches  with  references  to 
his  own  past  life,  the  same  sense  of  his  own  responsibility, 
a  similar  fondness  for  adapting  O.T.  language,  a  similar  use  of 
Rabbinical  Haggada  and  of  quotations  from  classical  writers 
(l  44,  Tit  112),  the  same  love  of  oxymoron  (£d>o-a  riOv-qKtv,  I  56: 
'ipyai  fxavOavovdL  (id.  13)  cVt  Kara(TTpO(f>f)  to)V  aKOvovruiV ,  II  214), 
the  same  play  on  a  word  and  its  cognates  (I  i8  6  vop.09  .  .  . 
yofXLfj.o)<;  .  .  .  avop.019 :  I  1 11-16  Imo-TCvOrjv,  7tl(tt6v,  amGTLa,  ttuj-tcuk, 
7Tto-T05,  TTMTTtvuv :  I  617'  18  7 rAovo-1019,  7tAou7ov,  7rAoiKruo9,  ttAovtcu' 
cV  cpyots  KttAots),  the  same  ‘Hellenistic'  idiom  rather  than 
that  of  literary  Greek.  But  the  vocabulary  offers  striking 
differences.  About  850  words  are  used:  of  these  over  170 
are  not  used  in  N.T.  writers,  over  300  (including  these  170) 
not  in  the  earlier  letters,  only  about  50  are  common  to  St. 
Paul  and  the  writer  alone ;  again,  where  1  and  2  Th.  show  8 
•hra$  Acyo/xeva  to  a  page,  Gal.  Ro.  I  and  2  Co.  from  11  to  12, 
Phil.  13,  these  Epistles  show  from  19  to  21.  St.  Paul  shows, 
indeed,  always  a  great  choice  of  vocabulary  and  fondness  for 
different  groups  of  words  at  different  times  :  thus  of  the  words 
that  he  uses  (about  2500),  1257  occur  only  in  some  one  Epistle 
and  whereas  the  proportion  of  d7m£  Acyo/xeva  is  1  for  15 5 
verses  in  these  Epistles,  in  2  Co.  it  is  1  for  every  3*66,  in 
1  Co.  1  for  5 ‘53. 2  Much  is  due  to  a  difference  of  subjects 

treated,  and  a  somewhat  similar  but  scarcely  an  equal  variety 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  Shakespeare  ( Expository  Times ,  June 
1896,  p.  418)  and  in  the  different  parts  of  Dante’s  Divina 
Commedia  (Butler’s  Paradise ,  p.  xc).  But  the  difference  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  mere  words,  it  includes  many  stereotyped  and 
technical  phrases ;  cf.  p.  xvi,  and  add  * hjvov  y  e  A  71-19  rjfxw  (I  i1), 
rrjv  Ka\rjv  (jTparciav  (l  I19),  KoupoU  181019  (I  26),  y  TCKvoyoida 
(?  215),  TO  T^9  €UCT€/?aa9  pvarypiov  (316),  y  <LV€pyt(Tia  (?  62),  7) 
TrapaOrjKT)  (620),  y  too  Sia/?o'Aou  7rayi9  (l  37,  II  226),  0  too  Oeov 
dv0pio7TO9  (II  317,  cf.  I  611),  kcl Ad.  epya  (passim),  and  formulas  of 
quotation  (ttiotos  o  Aoyo9)  Further,  the  same  thought  is  ex* 
pressed  differently,  irapaOyKy  takes  the  place  of  tt apdSoa-^, 
u7roTV7ro)cri9  of  TU7ro9,  TVffrovvOai  of  <f>V(riov(T6ai ,  6  vvv  aiu>v  of  o 
alun'  ouro9,  X^piv  of  evxapitrrcZi',  Secnrory^  of  Kupio9,  8t’  yv 

1  Ueber  die  Sprache  in  den  Tastoralbriefen ,  von  Dr.  F.  Torm,  Zisch.  NT 
Wis  sense  haft,  1918,  p.  229  sqq. 

2  Rolling,  ap .  Weiss ,  p.  51- 
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alriav  of  wore,  St 6  and  apa  :  there  is  no  use  of  av,  arrt,  Ip-irpocrOev^ 
eo)5  (prep  ),  o7raj5,  vvv  (a  few  compounds  of  crvv ),  J>cr7r€p,  all 
of  which  are  fairly  common  in  St.  Paul. 

This  linguistic  argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  proof  that  the  vocabulary 
shows  a  much  greater  approximation  to  the  vocabulary  of 
Christian  and  other  writers  of  the  2nd  century  than  to  that 
of  the  earlier  letters.  Thus  of  175  U7mf  Xeyopteva  in  these 
Epp.,  61  occur  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  61  in  the  Apologists, 
32  of  which  are  not  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  making  93  in  all 
(Harrison,  pp.  68  ff.,  150,  15 1);  and  82  words  which  are  not 
found  either  in  the  N.T.  or  in  these  Christian  writeis  are 
found  in  Pagan  writers  of  the  2nd  century  (ib.  p.  161).  This 
though  very  striking  is  not  quite  convincing,  as  these  Epistles 
may  have  influenced  the  Christian  writers,  and  as  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  words  are  not  earlier  than  the  2nd  century. 

The  conc!u>ion  is  difficult.  There  is  no  word  impossible  to 
St.  Paul,  no  word  not  natural  to  him.  'There  are  indeed  three 
words  which  soon  acquired  a  technical  ecclesiastical  meaning, 
fiuOp.os,  vto 0uro?,  alpcTiKo 9,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
these  has  that  meaning  here ;  they  are  on  the  way  to  it,  but  have 
scarcely  arrived.  Much  change  of  vocabulary,  including  even 
particles,  is  due  to  the  kind  of  letter,  not  argumentative  or 
impassioned  but  full  of  practical  warning  and  guidance,  not 
written  to  churches  or  to  private  friends  but  to  close  intimate 
fellow-workers  (this  would  explain  the  use  of  stereotyped 
phrases);  much  may  be  due  to  lapse  of  a  few  years  tending  to 
introduce  fixity  of  phrase  and  formula ;  something,  perhaps,  to 
the  freedom  used  by  the  amanuensis, — it  is  a  natural  suggestion 
from  II  410  (if  that  is  a  part  of  the  whole  letter)  that  St.  Luke 
was  the  amanuensis  of  2  Ti,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Lucan  non-Pauline  words  in  all  these  Epistles  (cf.  Holtzmann, 
p.  96,  who  quotes  34,  including  St  rjv  arnav,  ov  rpoTrov ,  Itu  7 rAetoi', 
£<ooyove7v,  €7rt<£au/€cr0at,  o’uxfrpoo’VVT],  <f>t\av0po)7rta) ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  St.  Paul  would  have  allowed  much  freedom  to  an 
amanuensis.  Some  of  the  aira^  Aeyo/xeva  are  also  semi-quota¬ 
tions  from  faithful  sayings,  from  liturgical  doxologies  and  hymns, 
very  possibly  from  existing  manuals  on  the  qualifications  for 
various  office*;.  The  argument  from  style  is  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  authorship,  that  from  vocabulary  strongly,  though  not 
quite  conclusively,  against  it. 

[For  the  arguments  against,  cf.  Holtzmann,  PB.  i.  §  7  ; 
Nageli,  de?  IVortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus ,  pp.  85-88,  Gottingen, 
1905  ;  Moffatt,  Bitrod .  to  NT.,  1911;  Harrison,  The  Probleyn  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles ,  1922  (far  the  most  thorough,  making 
previous  discussions  out  of  date) :  for  the  arguments  for,  cf.  G.  G. 
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Findlay  in  Sabatier,  The  Apostle  Pat//,  1891  ;  Janies,  The 
Genuineness  and  Authorship  of  the  Pauli  tie  Epistles ,  1906;  P. 
Torm,  “  Ueber  die  Sprache  in  den  Pastoral-Briefen,”  Ztschr.  fi/r 
NT  Wissenschaft ,  1918,  p.  225.] 

The  vocabulary  in  all  the  letters,  and  the  impression,  especi¬ 
ally  in  1  Ti,  of  a  comparatively  late  stage  in  Church  life,  favour 
a  late  date;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lapse  of  years  since  the 
earlier  letters  and  since  the  foundation  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus, 
combined  with  the  quickness  of  development  which  marks  the 
early  growth  of  a  religious  community,  especially  when  face  to 
face  with  other  organized  religious  communities,  as  the  Christian 
Church  was  face  to  face  with  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the 
Pagan  mysteries,  make  it  possible  to  place  these  letters  within 
St.  Paul’s  lifetime,  at  any  rate  on  the  assumption  that  he  was 
released  from  the  first  Roman  imprisonment;1  and  the  personal 
notes  embodied  in  the  substance  of  the  letters,  the  doctrinal 
assumptions,  the  stress  on  character  and  ordered  life,  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  best  elements  of  Stoic  morality,  are  all  in 
favour  of  St.  Paul.  In  this  Commentary  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles  are  treated  as  coming  direct  from  St.  Paul’s  hand ; 
that  is  what  their  author  intended,  whoever  he  was.  But  the 
strength  of  the  case  against  them,  especially  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  is  doubtless  very  great,  and  every  student  should 
carefully  examine  his  reconstruction  of  them  as  represented  in 
his  Appendix  IV.  He  will  see  at  once  the  extent  of  the  non- 
Pauline  vocabulary,  the  dependence  of  the  author  on  Pauline 
phrases,  and  the  possibility  of  separating  genuine  fragments 
from  the  rest.  Yet  he  will  feel  also  the  artificiality  of  the  way  in 
which  Pauline  phrases  are  borrowed  and  often  slightly  altered, 
the  great  improbability  of  the  invention  of  such  a  detail  as  I  523 
(fxr]K€TL  vSpo7rora  .  .  .  cur^ci'ctas),  and  of  the  separation  of  1 1  413'15 

1  The  question  of  the  release  of  St.  Paul  from  the  Roman  imprisonment 
of  Ac  28  is  not  of  primary  importance  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  these 
letters.  For  (i)  either  on  the  supposition  of  the  Pauline  or  of  a  non-Pauline 
authorship  it  is  possible  that  2  Ti  4y‘21  (for  which  the  release  is  mainly  needed) 
consists  of  notes  written  at  a  different  date  and  incorporated  alterwards, 
whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  by  a  later  editor  or  scribe,  (ii)  The 
arguments  from  the  slate  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization  and  from  the 
vocabulary  would  still  remain. 

Yet  there  seems  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul 
was  released.  It  is  a  natural  inference  from  Ac  2SS0  (cf.  Parry,  p.  xv) ;  it  is 
at  least  a  possible,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  probable,  inference  from 
Clem.  Rom.  i.  5,  iir l  t6  rtp/xa  tt) s  £\dJ*v :  it  is  the  natural  interpretation 

of  the  Muralorian  Canon.  “  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  ”  ;  and 
if  Or.  Gifford  [Speakers  Comm.,  Komans,  pp.  24-29)  is  right,  as  seems  very 
probable,  in  treating  Ro  16  as  a  letter  written  by  St.  Paul  to  Rome  after  his 
release,  w  th  messages  to  the  friends  whom  he  had  made  during  the  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  this  supplies  first-hand  evidence  of  contemporary  date. 
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from  20-  21a  if  they  were  parts  of  one  genuine  letter  carefully  pre¬ 
served  because  it  was  genuine.  Yet  neither  for  problems  ol 
doctrine  nor  of  exegesis  is  the  question  of  primary  importance  ;  if 
they  were  not  written  as  they  stand  by  St.  Paul,  they  probably  in¬ 
corporate  some  earlier  notes  of  his  (v.  i?ifra ,  p.  xxxii) ;  the  whole 
was  written  by  one  who  thought  himself  a  devoted  follower  ol 
St.  Paul,  whose  mind  was  steeped  in  the  very  language  of  St. 
Paul’s  letters,  who  has  tried  to  express  his  spirit ;  and  this  attempt 
was  accepted  by  the  Church  as  true  to  its  memory  of  what  St. 
Paul  had  been  and  taught.  They  may  seem  to  lay  more  stress 
on  a  regulated  life  and  an  ordered  ministry  than  the  earlier 
letters;  but  those  letters  showed  him  from  the  first  conscious  of 
the  need  of  such  regulation,  and  the  consciousness  grows  with 
each  letter;  the  regulation  of  community  life  in  i  and  2  Th.  is 
followed  by  that  of  citizen  life  in  Ro.,  of  family  life  in  Col.  and 
Eph.  (cf.  W.  Lock,  St.  Paul ,  the  Master  Builder ,  c.  4).  As 
the  thought  of  the  imminent  Parousia  recedes  before  the  sense 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  and  the  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  abiding  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  so  the  problem  of 
the  Christian  society  to  the  world  around  it  becomes  more 
pressing.  The  experience  of  many  a  missionary  in  China  or  in 
India  in  the  present  day  shows  how  quickly  the  converting 
missionary  has  to  organize  and  regulate  his  group  of  converts 
(cf.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  a?id  the  Mi?iistry\  1903,  p.  139). 
All  the  letters  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  mystic  who  lives  “in 
Christ,”  in  whom  “Christ”  lives,  is  also  the  practical  statesman, 
caring  for  all  the  Churches,  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  men ;  the  chief  message  of  him  who  was  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ  has  been  defined  as  loyalty  to  the  Christian 
society  (cf.  Royce,  The  Proble7n  of  Christianity) ;  and  this  picture 
of  the  man  and  of  his  message  is  reproduced  in  these  letters. 

Integrity . — On  the  theory  of  Pauline  authorship  there  is  a 
priori  little  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity.  A  private  letter  by  an 
Apostle  would  naturally  be  preserved  entire;  yet  when  it  was 
first  made  public  and  canonical  an  editor  might  add  his  com¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  and  bring  up  to  date  some  of  the  regula¬ 
tions.  Thus  Professor  C.  H.  Turner  {Inaugural  Lecture ,  Oxford, 
1920,  p.  21)  conjectures  that  7 rurros  6  Aoyo?,  which  occurs  in  all 
three  letters,  is  an  editorial  note;  so  might  be  the  illustrations  of 
individuals  introduced  by  eomr,  I  i20,  II  218.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  fragments  of  other  letters  should  have  been  com¬ 
bined,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  at  the  end  of  the 
genuine  letter. 

On  the  theory  of  the  non-Pauline  authorship  of  the  letters  as 
they  stand,  the  problem  will  differ  in  each,  according  as  the  latet 
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editor  has  or  has  not  attempted  to  incorporate  earlier  Pauline 
fragments. 

Each  letter  must  therefore  be  considered  separately. 

1  Timothy . — Assuming  the  Pauline  authorship  there  is  no  con¬ 
clusive  reason  for  treating  any  part  as  a  later  insertion.  Yet  the 
formula  tuoto?  6  Aoyos,  i15  31  49,  and  the  illustration  introduced 
by  Zo-tlv,  i20,  may  be  editorial  notes  :  so  possibly  the  additional 
note  about  Stanovoi,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  in  312- 13  (n.b. 
§LaK0Vr)O‘CLVT€<;  and  ftaOfiov)  610  (tl.b.  a7rt7r\avy0 rjcrav)  ;  also  the  whole 
section  59*10  the  regulation  of  the  viduate,  the  section  which 
more  than  any  other  suggests  a  late  date ;  and  the  apparent 
reference  to  future  false  teaching  in  41*5 ;  and  the  allusion  to 
“knowledge  falsely  so  called  ”  in  620. 

Assuming  the  non-Pauline  authorship  there  is  less  ground  still 
for  doubting  the  integrity,  though  it  is  almost  incredible  that  i12’10 
523  are  not  genuinely  Pauline ;  and  von  Harnack,  who  dates  the 
writing  of  the  Epistle  between  90  and  100,  still  regards  the 
sections  on  the  bishops  and  deacons  (c.  3),  and  the  discipline  over 
the  presbyters  (c.  5),  and  the  last  verses  (617*21),  as  additions  ol 
a  later  writer  between  a.d.  140  and  150  ( Chronologic ,  i.  pp.  480- 
85).  Critics  have  separated  a  genuine  Pauline  letter  in  i1*10, 18'20 
41-16  £8-16.  20f.  (so  Hesse,  quoted  by  Moffatt,  L.Ar.  71,  p.  406),  or 
even  two,  one  written  from  Corinth  (i3f‘ 18-20  21'10  412  51-3* 4c'6-  u'13, 
19-23. 24f.^  and  one  froni  Caesarea  (1 12-17  314-16  4I-11. 13-10  yf.  fin-w 
jS-u  52-16.  20.  21)  (s0  Knoke  ap.  Moffatt,  Lc.).  But  such  re-arrange¬ 
ment  is  most  unlikely,  and  the  uniformity  of  style  is  almost 
conclusive  against  such  hypothesis  (so  Moffatt,  Lc.y  and  Harrison). 

There  are,  however,  very  possibly  some  dislocations  of  the 
text.  Ewald  would  transpose  i3*11  and  i12*17,  and  place  314-4ie 
after  62,  but  without  any  necessity.  More  probably  617*19  should 
follow  or  precede  61, 2,  523  might  follow  412,  516  after  5L  Parry 
would  arrange  the  section  5s-9  in  the  order  3-  4*  8* 7*  5-6-  9. 

2  Timothy. — The  Pauline  authorship  of  the  whole  Epistle  as 
written  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  its  present  form  is  open  to  two 
objections :  (a)  Throughout  the  whole  two  different  thoughts 
are  intertwined ;  the  one,  “  come  and  join  me  at  Rome,”  the 
other,  “  Do  your  work  as  an  Evangelist  at  Ephesus  and  hand  on 
your  work  to  others.”  These  are  not  really  inconsistent,  as  the 
absence  from  Ephesus  for  a  visit  to  Rome  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  command  to  hand  on  his  teaching  to  others,  and 
the  advice  about  the  nature  of  the  teaching  may  be  meant  chiefly 
for  those  who  were  to  take  Timothy’s  place.  But  the  possibility 
remains  that  two  letters  have  been  combined,  one  private  and 
personal  (49*21)  to  which  the  personal  greeting  belongs  (22a),  the 
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other  more  general  and  pastoral  (i1-^8)  to  be  communicated  to 
others  with  the  plural  greeting  (22b).  If  these  two  are  separated 
the  apparent  inconsistency  disappears. 

(i b )  But,  further,  there  are  great  difficulties  about  the  unity  of 
49’21.  It  is  difficult  to  fit  the  allusions  into  St.  Paul’s  life,  as 
known  from  the  Acts,  and  there  are  inconsistencies  within  the 
paragraph  itself.  The  command  in  21  seems  scarcely  needed  after 
that  in  9,  11  scarcely  consistent  with  21  \  the  double  salutation 
in  22  needs  explanation.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  an 
earlier  note,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  earlier  note,  from  Paul 
to  Timothy,  has  been,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
added  to  the  main  letter  at  the  end,  as  apparently  Ro  16  was 
added  to  1-15.  The  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  of  Mr. 
Harrison  (P.  Epp.),  who  distinguishes  three  separate  notes  written 
at  separate  times,  which  can  be  fitted  into  the  structure  of  the  Acts  : 

(i)  13.  14.  15.  20.  21a  written  by  St.  Paul,  while  in  Macedonia 
(Ac  1922),  after  visiting  Troas  (2  Co  212)  on  the  third  missionary 
journey,  to  Timothy  after  he  had  returned  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus.  This  is  possible,  but  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  parts  of  one  short  note  13*15- 20* 21a  when 
reproduced.  (For  a  very  similar  reconstruction,  cf.  McGiffert, 
Christianity  i7i  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  409.) 

(ii)  16- 17* 18a,  written  from  Caesarea  (Ac  23s5),  the  first 
defence  referring  to  Ac  221,  the  Lord’s  standing  by  him  to  the 
appearance  in  Ac  2311.  This  is  the  least  happy  suggestion.  The 
verses  include  what  is  called  elsewhere  (p.  28)  the  non-Pauline 
meaning  of  7 TXrjpocjiopYjOfj,  and  St.  Paul  could  scarcely  have  ex¬ 
pected  any  one  to  stand  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  Ac  221. 

(iii)  9* 10-  n* 12,  21,  written  early  in  the  imprisonment  at  Rome 
to  Timothy  at  Lystra,  pressing  him  to  come  quickly.  This  leaves 
the  apparent  inconsistency  between  10  and  21  still  existing. 

Without  feeling  entirely  satisfied  with  all  these  details,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  9*22a  consists  of  earlier  notes,  and  to 
regard  the  whole  Epistle  as  Pauline,  T-48  written  from  Rome, 
during  a  second  imprisonment,  49’22  at  some  earlier  times. 

Those  who  treat  the  present  form  of  the  letter  as  due  to  a 
later  editor  still  think  that  it  retains  some  earlier  Pauline  frag¬ 
ments  besides  those  in  49'22.  Various  suggestions  will  be 
found  in  Moffatt  ( L.N.T !,  p.  400);  but  Mr.  Harrison’s  is  again 
ihe  most  probable.  He  treats  the  following  as  a  farewell  letter  to 
Timothy,  from  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  the  first  Roman  impris¬ 
onment,  after  his  final  trial  and  condemnation  :  iia-2. 16-18  ^10. 11 
41'8.  But  the  allusions  to  Timothy’s  childhood  and  parentage 
(i5  314-  15)  seem  at  least  to  carry  their  own  credentials,  and  these 
to  outweigh  linguistic  differences. 
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Titus. — On  the  theory  of  Pauline  authorship  there  is  no 
reason  to  suggest  editorial  redaction  or  dislocation  by  scribes. 

Some  who  ascribe  the  letter  to  a  later  editor  think  that  genuine 
Pauline  fragments  are  embodied.  Von  Soden  finds  Pauline 
materials  in  i1*4  312,  13 ;  McGiffert,  in  i1*6  3I-7. 12.  is .  Harrison 
only  in  the  short  address  IIaOA.09  Ttra>  and  312*15,  which  he  regards 
as  written  by  Paul  from  Western  Macedonia  (Ac  202),  perhaps 
having  already  preached  in  Illyricum  (Ro  r 519),  to  Titus  who  is 
still  at  Corinth  on  the  mission  of  2  Co  213,  and  who  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  joins  him  at  Nicopolis  with  the  good  news 
of  2  Co  77,  which  led  to  the  writing  of  2  Co  1-9.  But  this 
ignores  the  implication  of  2  Co  75  81  92,  that  the  whole  of  2  Co. 
was  written  from  Macedonia,  and  it  is  difficult,  though  possible,  to 
reconcile  it  with  Paul’s  intention  to  spend  this  winter  at  Corinth, 

1  Co  160.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  these  four  verses  contain 
six  words  or  meanings  which  are  non-Pauline,  vo/ukov,  ActVoj,  o l 
i]fji€T€poL}  Ka\a  €pyaf  7rpoi(rra<r#ai  (meaning),  aKapiroi  (meaning). 
If  the  linguistic  criterion  were  conclusive  these  verses  would  have 
to  be  condemned. 

Order  of  composition . — On  the  theory  of  Pauline  authorship 
1  Ti.  and  Tit.,  in  both  of  which  St.  Paul  is  free  to  move  about, 
clearly  precede  2  Ti.  when  he  is  a  prisoner  in  expectation  of 
death.  Tit.  perhaps  preceded  1  Ti.  as  simpler  and  dealing  less 
with  organization,  but  they  may  well  have  been  written  about  the 
same  time,  the  differences  being  adequately  explained  as  due  to 
the  different  circumstances  of  Crete  and  Ephesus. 

Those  who  accept  the  theory  of  a  later  editor  generally  prefer 
the  order  2  Ti.,  Tit.,  1  Ti.  (cf.  von  Soden,  pp.  154  ff.  ;  Moffatt, 
Lit .  N. Tf  pp.  559-60).  The  chief  reasons  urged  are  (i)  the 
greater  number  of  personal  allusions  in  II,  and  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  notes  in  49*22  have  been  annexed  to  it  point  to  its  being 
nearer  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul ;  but  the  whole  circumstances 
are  more  personal  as  between  Paul  and  Timothy,  and  the  position 
of  the  notes  may  be  purely  accidental,  the  work  of  a  scribe. 

(ii)  The  greater  definiteness  in  describing  the  false  teachers 
in  Tit.  and  I,  and  the  greater  severity  in  the  way  they  are  treated, 
e.g.  contrast  II  224  42  with  Tit  311  I  i20:  but  the  passages  in  II 
are  not  dealing  directly  with  teachers  but  with  tendencies,  those 
in  "Pit.  and  I  with  definite  persons.  The  references  to  Hymenjeus 
I  i20  II  218  do  imply  greater  severity,  but  these  may  be  notes 
added  later  (cf.  p.  xxxi). 

(iii)  Possible  literary  dependence  of  Tit.  and  I  upon  II  and 
upon  i  I5,  e.g.  I  i4  47,  rl'it  3°  upon  II  223,  I  27  upon  II  i11, 
I  41  upon  II  31  (von  Soden,  p.  155),  and  again  Tit  23'5  upon 
1  P  213'10,  6*9  upon  1  P  51*4,  I  29*11  upon  1  P  31*0,  I  316  upon 
1  P  318*22  (von  Soden,  p.  174):  but  in  no  case  is  there 
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proof  of  literary  dependence,  they  may  all  be  independent  treat 
ment  of  similar  subjects;  nor  is  there  any  clear  proof  of  the 
priority  of  i  Peter. 


Text. 

The  authorities  for  the  text  are  the  same  as  for  the  other 
Pauline  Epistles,  except  that  these  Epistles  are  lost  from  B  and 
that  we  have  a  commentary  by  Jerome  on  Titus.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  for  the  main  problems  to  Sanday-Headlam, 
Ro77ians ,  Introd.  §  7,  and  to  the  articles  by  C.  H.  Turner  in 
Murray's  III .  Bill.  Dictionary ,  and  by  J.  O.  F.  Murray  in 
JLD.B.  Supply  who  has  a  careful  examination  of  the  Syrian 
readings  in  r  Timothy,  and  to  B.  Weiss,  Tcxtkritik  der  Paul. 
Brie/et  T.  und  U.  xiv.  3. 

An  examination  of  the  variants  quoted  in  Tischendorf  or  in 
Souter  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  number  are  unimportant 
and  almost  accidental.  Even  these  are  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  habits  and  aims  of  scribes.  Some  are  purely  accidental,  e.g. 
omissions  through  o/aoiotcXcvtov,  I  37,  the  whole  verse,  I  412 
Iv  7rtcrT€i,  lv  ayveia:  changes  in  the  order  of  words,  I  212  StSdo-Kciv 
8e  yvvaiKL,  314  tt po?  ere  i\0etv :  mistakes  in  the  division  of  words, 
I  316  d/xoXoyovp.ev|d)9,  II  217  ydyypa|<W,  Tit  27  ndvras  Javrov  : 
mistakes  through  similarity  of  sound,  I  521  TrpodKXrja-iv  for 
TTpOCTKXta-LVj  I  620  II  2 16  KOUV  CK^oWa?,  K€|/0<£wVia9,  II  T8  (TV  OVV 
KaKO7rd0r)(rovJ  (TvyKaKOirdOrjcrov ,  II  413* 1<5,  Tit  l6  3*°  ^ct-7ro,>  Xuru)  * 
mistaken  reading  of  letters,  so  perhaps  I  316  tfeos  for  09.  Others 
are  semi-conscious  reminiscences  of  cognate  passages,  I  i1 
eVayyeXiai/  from  II  I1:  I  I12  eVSwa//oui/ri  from  Phil  418 :  I  I17 
add  (jocjjoj  from  Ro  1627:  I  27  tt vcvfxun  from  Jn  423 :  I  518 
/oy/xwo-ei?  from  1  Co  99:  ttJs  rpo</>I?9  from  Mt  io10  :  II  r7  SouAcias 
from  Ro  815 :  Tit  i4  add  eAeosfrom  I  i2,  II  i2.  Others  are  more 
conscious  attempts  to  improve  the  text:  sometimes  to  make  the 
construction  clearer,  I  i3  om.  kclO <09 :  I  316  add  (re :  I  3 16  d  and 
perhaps  Oeos  for  09  :  I  67  insert  8rj\ov  or  dXrjOis  :  II  41  KaTa  for  Kat  • 
sometimes  to  substitute  a  more  usual  word,  I  i4  19  for 

cV^r/rrJ(rct5 :  I  I12  tov  irpdrepov  for  to  irporepov :  I  611  7rpatWr)ra  for 
TTpavnaOeiav  :  I  613  £oi07roioi)vT09  for  £1 uoyovoWTOs  :  I  619  alowCov  for 
ovroj?  :  II  316  to,  Upd  for  Upd  :  Tit  25  oIk ovpovs  for  oUovpyov^  or  a 
more  usual  form  Iva  crw</>poi'i£wo*iv,  "Fit  24  A  desire  to  enforce  a 
moral  duty  may  possibly  underlie  1 55speret,instet,  for  sperat,instah, 
to  avoid  a  harsh  prayer,  II  414  uttoSwitci  for  diro^o/q  :  to  enforce  dis¬ 
cipline  Tit  310  om.  i<al  hevrepav ;  and  to  emphasize  a  doctrinal  truth 
I  316  Oe 09  for  09  :  but  see  above  for  this.  Some  later  scribes  of  the 
minuscules  add  facts  apparently  from  apocryphal  sources,  e.g .  II 
3n  d  Sid  tt)v  ©€K/W  hraOev  :  II  4l9AeVrpav  ryv  yvvaLKa  nvrov  kcu 
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SifxoLLai',  or  later  ecclesiastical  rules,  Tit  i9  fxrj  x*W°tov€lv  St ydpous 
P-f]8l  Siam') I'OiM?  atrrovs  7TOULV  /xrjSc  yrvaiKa9  c^v  €#c  SiyopiW  p>j8c 
7rpo(T€pxor0u>(Tai'  iv  rw  Ovm<nTTY)pL(x)  XtiTOVpyuv  to  flcfor*  roi'-c  dp\orra9 
rou5  aStKOK'^tra?  Kai  dpTraya?  Kat  i/zedoras  kul  dreXeypo w?  cAcy^e  d>9 
0cov  StaKot'o? :  Ti  I11  Ta  T€Kva  ot  rov<»  i8tou9  yoi'€i9  vfipL^ovTes  rj 
TV7TT0VT €9  imOTTOpL KOI  1'OU0€T€t  U>9  7 raT?/p  tIkVOL.  Ill  Several  places 

interesting  questions  of  punctuation  arise,  z>/V/.  note  on  I  25  31  q9, 
II  22- 11  41,  Tit  2  '* 9.  On  I  2 4  410  64,  II  215  G  has  the  marginal 
note  “goddiskalkon  ”  or  “  cont  goddiskolkon  a  hint  that  these 
texts  refute  the  predestinarian  views  of  Godeschalk  (cf.  Scrivener, 
p.  122). 

W.-H.  allow  possibilities  of  variation  of  reading  in  46  places. 
The  majority  of  these  affect  the  order  of  words,  ’I^o-oik  Xpurnk 
or  X/KOT09  ’I?7o*ou9,  I  1 10  613,  Tit  i1  218;  the  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  article,  I  6n  II  218;  a  variation  of  tense,  I  i12-18  4®,  II  3,u 
41,13‘16>  1 5  3 13  •  of  voice,  I  58-16;  of  number,  I  28  68  ;  of  punc¬ 

tuation,  I  31  62,  all  making  some  slight  difference  in  meaning, 
but  none  that  requires  discussion. 

The  following  are  the  more  important.  [The  authorities 
quoted  are  from  Souter  except  where  otherwise  stated.] 

I  i4  olKoi'op-Lavj  R  A  G  H  a)  S  (hi)  IE  (boh)  <3,  Chr.  Theod.* 
Mops.  lat,  but  ob<o8op.rjv  D*  3L  &  (vg  hlme)  G  Iren.  Hil.  Ambst. 
oiKoSofxtay ,  Dc  625.  The  evidence  for  otKodopyv  is  strong,  but 
olKovop.iav  is  perhaps  the  more  likely  to  have  been  altered ;  it 
suits  both  Trap£)(ovo-i  and  ryv  Iv  ttlottu  better,  and  is  strongly 
protected  by  <I>?  Ocov  oiKovopov  in  Tit  i7 

I  i15  dvOpuTnvo'Sy  humanus,  JL  vtr  only,  but  also  in  Latin 
MSS  known  to  Jerome  (ad  Marcell. ,  Ep.  24) ;  so,  too,  in  Ambst , 
Julian,  and  sometimes  in  Augustine,  both  here  and  in  31  where  1) 
also  has  it.  The  MSS  authority  is  not  strong,  but  the  correction 
from  7ri<rro9  is  unlikely  (but  vid.  W.-H.,  Notes  on  Select  Readings 
on  31),  whereas  the  assimilation  to  ttuttos  in  4®,  II  211,  Tit  3s, 
where  there  is  no  variant,  is  very  probable.  It  is  therefore 
possibly  right,  and  the  meaning  will  be  “true  to  human  needs ” 
(cf.  Ambst.  “ut  hominem  peccatis  ablueret  .  .  .  ut  plus  esset 
adhuc  in  beneficiis  humanis  .  .  .  presidium  tulit  homini  .  .  . 
conversation  humanre  se  miscuit  ”),  and  so  akin  to  fj  ^iXavOpuTrla 
tov  crtoTrjpos  Oeov,  lit  34.  So  in  31,  if  the  words  are  there  to  be 
joined  with  the  preceding  verses. 

I  2 1  7rapa.KaA.0j,  almost  certainly  right,  cf.  8,  and  the  direct 
commands  to  Timothy  hegin  later  ;  but  TropaKa'Act,  D*  G  II  (vtnonr) 
IE  (sail)  Hil.  Ambst.  is  possible;  cf.  617. 

I  31.  Vid.  note  on  i15. 

I  316.  09  is  accepted  in  all  critical  editions.  It  was  probably 
altered  to  o  in  order  to  agree  with  p-vo-r^ptor,  and  to  iho%  possibly 
by  accidental  misreading,  or  to  supply  a  nonrnative,  or.  less 
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likely,  for  dogmatic  definiteness.  For  a  full  examination  of  the 
evidence,  cf.  Tischdf.  ad  loc . ;  W.-H.,  Select  Readings ,  p.  134. 

I  42  anlx^Oat.  There  is  no  variant,  and  no  change  seems 
necessary ;  cf.  212  where  imTp€7r<j)  has  to  be  carried  on  from  ovk 
C7ur/3€7ra).  But  Bentley  would  insert  /ceXeudi/rtov  ;  W.-H.  ( Select 
Readings )  conjecture  rj  d7rr€<x#ai  or  /cat  ytveaOai. 

I  410  dyan/i£d/xe0a,  X*  A  C  G  K  33.  1908  al  Cyr.,  but  omSi- 
(ofitOa  Xc  D  to  verss.  Orig.  Chrys.  Ambst.  Theod.-Mops.  lat. 
There  is  thus  strong  support  for  oi'€i Si£o/x€0<z,  which  may  be  right 
(especially  if  410  is  the  faithful  saying),  and  which  is  unlikely  to 
have  been  substituted  for  dyo)vi£d/xc0a :  but  dya)vi£d/xc#a  suits  the 
context  better;  cf.  yv/xv a£e,  yvfivao- ia,  and  is  protected  by  612, 
H  47- 

I  63  TrpoaripxtTai)  but  7rpo(rix€TOLL  ^  3L  Theod.-Mops.  Cypr. 
Lucif.  Ambst.  “  acquiescit,”  “  intendit.”  There  is  no  necessity 
for  a  correction  (vid.  note  ad  loc.),  but  Bentley  conj.  TTpoalga 
from  i4,  which  was  doubtless  in  the  writer’s  mind.  Was  the 
original  reading  7 rpoalgu  tois  ? 

I  67  ort  ouSe.  The  MSS  make  various  corrections,  inserting 
SrjXoi/,  a\y]0k,  verum,  haud  dubium  :  Hort  would  omit  ort  as  an 
accidental  repetition  of  ON  in  *007x01/  ^W.-H.,  Select  Readi?igs) ; 
Parry  would  invert  the  order  ovS’  on,  “  not  to  speak  of  being 
able  to  carry  anything  out”;  but  is  any  change  necessary?  vid. 
note  ad  loc. 

I  621  f)  /x€^  vpiuiVy  but  /x€T a  c rov  D  E  K  L  d  e  f  (vg)  syrutr, 
Arm.  Eth.  Thdrt.  Dam.  (Tischendorf),  perhaps  points  to  a 
combination  of  two  letters  ;  or  a  change  to  the  plural  would 
have  been  natural  when  the  Epistle  was  treated  as  canonical  and 
as  affecting  the  whole  Church. 

II  i13  oil/  all  MSS.  Hort  conj.  ov,  “hold  as  a  pattern  of 

sound  doctrine  that  doctrine  which  .  .  (W.-H.,  Select  Read¬ 

ings );  but  the  attraction,  though  unusual,  is  possible;  cf.  v.L  on 
Tit  35 ;  Blass,  §  50.  2. 

II  31  ytvc oo’kctc,  A  G  33  al  pauc.  31  (vts),  Eth.  Aug.  Perhaps 
accidental  change,  perhaps  due  to  the  feeling  that  vv.1*9  are  so 
much  more  general  than  222-25  310ff*. 

II  314  rtW,  X  A  C*  G  P  33.  191  2  31  (vt)  &  pal  Ambst.,  but 
Til/ 0$  C°  D  co  3L  (vg)  &  (vg  hi)  Arm.  Goth.  Eth.  Chr.  Hil.  Aug. 
Theod.-Mops. lat,  probably  an  alteration  under  the  impression 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  Apostle ;  cf.  10*  n. 

II  410  TaXanav,  A  D  G  00  %  (vt  vgcodd)  S>  (vg  hi)  15  (boh), 
Goth.  Eth.  Iren.  Theod.-Mops.,  but  TaXXiav  X  C  al  pauc.  31  vgcodd, 
Eus.  Epiph.,  probably  a  later  change  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of 
TaXaTiav:  and  if  so,  a  witness  at  that  time  to  the  belief  that 
St.  Paul  had  been  in  Gaul  ;  cf.  W.-H.,  Select  Readings , 
ad  loc. 
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II  414  u7roSu>o-£i.  There  is  some  authority  for  dnoSip-qj  Dc  co  3L 
(vtd  vg)  S  (hi),  Diod.  Chrys.  Theod.-Mops.  lat,  and  this  is  the 
reading  more  likely  to  have  been  altered  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  an  imprecation  (cf.  Tischdf.  ad  loc.) ;  but  the  indicative  is 
protected  by  Pr  2412  diroStSajcn :  Ps  6 2 12  ob roSwo-as :  Ro  26,  and 
the  spirit  of  Ro  1219,  and  cf.  16  infra . 

II  422  :  cf.  note  on  I  621. 

Tit  210  ird(Tav  7TL(TTLV  iv$eiKVvp.ivovs  ayaOrjv.  Almost  all  MSS, 
but  x*  1 7  omit  ttmttiv, ,  and  17  adds  ayd.7rrjv.  W.-H.  admit  this  as 
a  possible  alternative ;  but  it  may  be  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  the  position  of  ayaOrjv. 

Tit  31  ap^ais  e^ouo-tats.  There  is  fair  MSS  support  for  insert¬ 
ing  Kai :  it  may  have  been  a  conscious  addition  to  avoid  the 
asyndeton,  but  may  it  not  have  accidentally  dropped  out  after 

appals  ? 

Tit  3®  For  the  MSS  variation  between  Ipets  and  tptv,  cf. 
W.-H.,  Notes  on  Orthography ,  p.  157. 

Tit.  310  Kai  8 evrepav.  The  MSS  authority  is  almost  un¬ 
animous  for  the  insertion  of  these  words,  but  with  differences  of 
form  and  order  (Kai  8uo,  rj  8ei rrepav,  Kal  ScuTcpav  after  vovOtcriav), 
and  they  were  omitted  in  one  MS  of  the  Vetus  Latina,  by  other 
MSS  known  to  Jerome,  as  well  as  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Ambr.,  Ambrst.,  and  Augustine  §.  Their  omission,  if  genuine, 
was  probably  accidental,  due  to  bfioioTeXcvrov :  but  they  might 
have  been  inserted  later  to  relax  the  severity  of  p. Lav. 

Later  Influence  of  the  Epistles. 

These  Epistles  had  great  influence  from  the  first,  affecting  the 
Liturgical  services  of  the  Church  at  once,  and  giving  a  model  on 
which  were  framed  later  the  Church  Orders  and  treatises  on 
Ministerial  Character. 

(i)  Liturgical — The  most  direct,  immediate,  and  permanent 
effect  is  to  be  seen  in  the  introduction  of  prayer  for  all  men  and 
for  kings  and  rulers  into  the  Eucharistic  Liturgy.  This  is  already 
found  in  Clem.  Rom.  i.  61,  and  Polycarp,  Ep.  12,  and  remained 
permanently  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies  ( vid .  note  on  I  22),  and  the 
exact  words  are  often  borrowed  from  1  Ti  21*4  and  the  same 
reason  given  for  the  prayer;  cf.  Brightman,  L.E.  IV.  i.  pp.  55,  92, 
1 1 4,  128,  168,  288,  “make  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world  and 
scatter  the  divided  people  that  delight  in  war,  that  we  may  lead 
a  quiet  and  pleasant  life  in  all  sobriety  and  godliness”  (from  the 
Persian  rite),  333. 

But  apart  from  this  passage  the  language  of  these  Epistles  is 
often  borrowed  in  the  Liturgical  prayers  :  the  titles  of  God,  “  King 
of  the  ages  ”  (pp.  32,  51,  1 62,  209),  “  King  of  kings  ”  (pp.  41,1 28). 
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dwelling  in  light  unapproachable  (pp.  5,  26,  263,  369,  412, 
436),  who  cannot  lie  (p.  170),  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of 
them  that  believe  (p.  263) :  the  titles  of  Christ,  as  “  Our  Saviour  ” 
(p.  24),  “our  (great)  God  and  Saviour ”  (pp.  9,  33,  97,  103,  113, 

1 14,  132,  322>  337,444),  “our  Hope”  (pp.  5,  21,  322):  His  work 
as  saving  sinners  (p.  394),  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  (p.  347),  as 
abolishing  death  (p.  232),  as  preparing  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works  (pp.  264,  326) :  the  Christian  life  as  the  real  life,  tt}<> 
ovrm  £<oy}s  (p.  4),  the  good  fight  (pp.  94,  352),  as  requiring  a  pure 
heart  (pp.  116,  123,  135,  293,  295),  a  pure  conscience  (p.  34),  as 
begun  in  the  laver  of  regeneration  (pp.  4,  157,  315) :  the  work  of 
the  Episcopate  as  “  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  ”  (passim). 
These  are  the  most  frequent :  Dr.  Brightman  would  add  the  dox- 
ology  So^cx.  KQ.I  the  combination  “with  faith  and  love,”  the 
prayer,  “The  Lord  be  with  thy  Spirit,”  as  borrowed  from  I  i17 
i14,  II  422  ;  but  these  seem  more  doubtful. 

In  the  Roman  Mass  it  is  the  practice  that  when  the  Epistle 
is  read:  “si  desumpta  est  ex  Actibus  Apostolorum  incipit,  In 
diebas  illis ;  si  ex  epistolis,  Fratres ;  si  ex  epistohs  Pauli  pastor- 
alibus,  Carissitne .”  This  has  perpetuated  the  note  of  personal 
affection  struck  in  II  i2. 

In  the  English  Ordinal,  1  Ti  3s'13  is  an  alternative  Epistle  m 
the  Ordering  of  Deacons ;  1  Ti  31-7  in  the  Consecration  of 
Bishops;  and  the  language  of  Tit  i9  28- 12  underlies  the  questions 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  before  Consecration  ;  2  Ti  i6- 7,  1  Ti 
413*16  the  exhortation  after  Consecration ;  2  Ti  42,  1  Ti  412, 
2  Ti  47* 8  the  final  prayer. 

The  prayer  in  the  General  Confession  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer  “that  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober 
life,”  is  taken  directly  from  Tit  212. 

(ii)  Ecclesiastical. — (a)  The  Didache. — This  resembles  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  character  of  the 
Christian  Life  in  general  and  of  the  ministry  in  particular  :  but 
it  deals  more  fully  in  details  about  the  Ministers,  their  testing, 
their  election,  their  maintenance,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Apostles  and  prophets  and  with  the  Sacraments.  It  offers  some 
interesting  points  of  illustration  (cf.  notes  on  I  28  517  617* 20),  but 
neither  quotes  these  Epistles,  though  quoting  some  other  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  nor  shows  any  verbal  correspondence  with  their 
language  even  when  dealing  with  similar  subjects  (cf.  Did.  2,  the 
summary  of  the  Commandments,  with  I  i8-10;  Did.  5,  the  list  of 
heathen  vices,  with  II  32'5 ;  Did.  4,  g  3,  judicial  action,  with  I  521  ; 
I  )id.  4,  §  10,  masters  and  slaves,  with  I  61* 2,  Tit  29).  The  tone  of  the 
Didache  is  more  akin  to  1  Thessalonians  than  to  the  Pastoral  Epis¬ 
tles  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  of  our  author  having  used 
the  Didache.  They  are  two  entirely  independent  documents,  one 
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dealing  with  a  Church  in  a  mainly  Jewish  environment,  the  other 
with  Churches  face  to  face  with  Gentile  life. 

(/>)  The  Egyptian  Church  Order  is  now  recognized  as  the 
earliest  of  the  extant  Church  Orders,  and  as  being  the  d^oo-roXi* v) 
7rapdSocTL^  of  Hippolytus,  [cf.  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies ,  viii.  4], 
and  therefore  early  in  the  3rd  century.  But  this,  too,  shows  little 
influence  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Its  tone  is  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  ethical :  it  does  lay  much  stress  on  the  character  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  but  in  dealing  with  the  ministry  it  is  mainly  an 
Ordinal,  dealing  with  the  method  of  appointment  and  the  prayers  to 
be  used  at  the  ordination  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  the 
setting  apart  of  Widows,  Readers,  Sub-Deacons  for  minor  offices, 
the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  rules  for 
fasting,  private  prayers,  attendance  at  church,  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

(c.)  The  so-cilled  Canons  of  Hippolytus . — All  the  later  Church 
Orders,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  this  as  a  specimen, 
make  much  more  use  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  Canons 
quote  them  twice:  §  7,  “Episcopus  sedatus  sit  sicut  de  illo  in 
Apostolo scriptum  est”  =  I  32:  §  217,  “secundum  mandatum  apost- 
olorum  [?  leg,  apostoli],  dum  venio  attende  lectioni”  =  I  413,  and 
there  are  frequent  reminiscences  of  their  directions  or  actual 
vocabulary,  e.g.  §  1,  “  de  fide  sacra  sana  quae  est  de  domino  nostro 
Jesu  Christo”  =  I  63  :  §  41,  “mores  sine  peccato  coram  omnibus 
hominibus  ”  =  I  37 :  §  58,  “duplici  honore  afficiatur  ”  =  I  5 17 :  §  59, 
“  Viduis  honos  tribuatur  ”  —  I  53  :  §§  8 1-87,  on  women’s  dress,  esp. 
87,  “neque  tu  quae  pretiosorum  lapidum  et  margaritarum  orna- 
mentis  superbis  tarn  pulchra  es  ut  ilia  quae  sola  natura  et  bonitate 
splendet  ”  =  I  29*15:  §88,  “neve  loquatur  in  ecclesia,  quae  est  domus 
Dei  ”  =  I  2U  315. 

All  these  later  orders  take  their  tone  and  many  details  from 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  treated  their  regula¬ 
tions  as  necessarily  of  permanent  obligation  :  e.g,  in  some,  celibacy 
is  put  forward  as  the  ideal  of  a  bishop,  “  It  is  good  that  he  be 
without  a  wife,  but  at  any  rate  that  he  have  been  the  husband  of  one 
wife  only.”  Test.  Dom .  Nostril  §  20  (with  Cooper  and  Maclean’s 
note). 

Harnack  attempts  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  on  an  early  “  Kirchenordnung17  which  underlies  the 
Earliest  Church  Orders  (Chronologie,  i.  p.  483;  T,  und  U  ii.  5), 
but  in  most  instances  quoted  the  priority  seems  clearly  on  the  side 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  in  none  is  their  dependence  clear. 

(iii)  Pastoral . — The  ethical  influence  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
has  been  even  more  emphatic  and  permanent.  Two  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  sufficient. 

St.  Chrysostom,  De  Sacerdotio ,  deals  with  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  Priest’s  office,  dwelling  even  more  than 
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the  Pastoral  Epistles  on  the  spiritual  peril  to  which  the  holder  is 
exposed;  he  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  individual 
sou’s,  and  the  importance  of  intellectual  ability  for  the  needs  of 
teaching.  But  St.  Paul  is  his  ideal  throughout ;  to  his  teaching  he 
most  frequently  appeals :  he  quotes  his  requirements  for  the 
Ittictkottos  as  the  standard  of  the  ideal  priest  (Si*  wv  6  fiaKaptos 
ITttvXo?  tt]u  tov  apidTov  Upetes  av€7r\ypu)(T€v  eiKova,  §  533)  J  be  refers 
directly  to  I  31'17  ($$  135,  228),  1  1  225  (§  119),  and  adopts  the 
language  of  1  36  412  (§  163),  "Tit  214  (g  88).  His  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  widows  (§§  299  ff.),  and  his  warning  of  the  danger 
to  a  priest  of  sharing  the  sins  of  others,  help  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  I  55ff-  and  22. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Regulce  pastoralis  liber .  This  book 
is  even  more  closely  akin  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  its  main 
themes  are  the  character  of  the  Pastor  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  he  must  deal  with  different  classes  of  men  both  in 
preaching  and  in  private  intercourse.  St.  Paul  is  for  him 
“  pnedicator  egregius  ”  the  “  magnus  regendi  artifex  ”  :  his  subjects 
follow  the  lines  of  I  31"7  51-62,  Tit  21'9:  he  also  quotes  I  412 
51*8-23  51.  10. 17?  11  41.  2. 3?  Tit  i9* 15  215 ;  but  he  uses  as  often 
other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
Prophets  and  the  Wisdom  Literature,  at  times  even  the  minute 
prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  Law.  These  are  allegorized  in  a 
way  that  is  always  ingenious,  often  very  apt,  sometimes  grotesque. 
But  apart  from  this  the  whole  tone  is  wise,  spiritual,  with  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  and  the  characters  of  men — in  a  word, 
worthy  of  St.  Paul. 

Commentaries  on  these  Epistles. 

[This  list  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive ;  it  represents 
those  books  which  have  been  used  for  this  edition ;  those 
asterisked  represent  those  which  are  still  of  great  value  to  the 
student.  Fuller  information  on  the  Patristic  Commentaries  will 
be  found  in  Hastings,  D.B. ,  Extra  Volume,  “Greek  Patristic 
Commentaries”;  Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  Add.  Note;  Swete, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ,  Introd.  V.  ;  a  complete  bibliography 
of  all  that  has  been  published  on  these  Epistles  since  1880  in 
Harrison,  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles ,  App.  III. ;  and 
a  list  covering  the  whole  ground  in  Wohlenberg  in  Zahn’s 
Kommentar. ] 

Cent.  u.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  few  notes  preserved  in 
CEcumenius. 

Cent.  hi.  Origen.  A  few  notes  on  Titus  only,  mainly  em¬ 
bodied  in  Jerome. 
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Cent.  iv.  **Ambrosiaster  (ap.  Ambrosii  Opera ,  vii.,  ed 
Benedict,  Venice,  1781  ;  cf.  A.  Souter,  Cambridge  'Texts 
and  Studies ,  vii.  4),  c.  375,  written  at  Rome  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  layman,  probably  to  be  identified  as  a  converted 
Jew  named  Isaac.  Independent,  practical  and  dogmatic, 
with  special  interest  in  questions  of  Church  organization, 
and  with  illustrations  from  Jewish  teaching  and  practice. 

***St.  Chrysostom  (ed.  Field,  Oxford,  1S61  ;  Eng.  tr., 
Tweed.,  Oxford,  1843),  Homilies ,  probably  delivered  at 
Antioch  c.  385-95.  Sound  sensible  exegesis,  invaluable 
as  interpreting  the  sequence  of  thought,  the  personal  bear¬ 
ing  and  the  spiritual  application. 

St.  Jerome  (ed.  Vallarsi,  vii.  pp.  685-740),  c .  388,  on 
Titus  only.  Generally  sensible  exegesis,  with  some 
strange  mystical  interpretations ;  pressing  home  with  a 
satirist’s  outspokenness  the  moral  and  spiritual  bearings  ; 
interesting  in  the  account  of  his  own  studies  and  those  of 
Origen. 

Cent.  v.  Pelagius  (ap.  Hiero?ty?7ii  Op.y  ed.  Benedict,  xi. ), 
c .  400-09.  Short  pointed  notes,  partly  exegetical,  partly 
moral  and  doctrinal;  always  shrewd  and  practical.  (For 
a  careful  account,  cf.  Catnb ridge  Texts  and  Studies ,  vol.  ix., 
Cambridge,  1922.) 

**Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1880,  with  most  valuable  notes;  Migne,  Patrol 
Gr.  66),  c.  415.  Fragments  only  of  the  Greek  extant  in 
Catenae;  Latin  tr.  (< c .  550)  complete.  Good  literal  and 
historical  exegesis,  with  keen  practical  and  theological 
interest,  but  tending  to  rationalize  doctrine. 

Theodoret  (ed.  C.  Marriott,  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  1852; 
vol.  ii.,  C.  M.  and  P.  E.  Pusey,  1870),  c.  450.  Clear, 
sensible,  doctrinal,  but  mainly  compiled  from  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  Theodore. 

PCent.  vi.  Catena  Anonyma  (ed.  J.  A.  Cramer,  Oxford, 
1841-44).  Valuable,  as  containing  extracts  from  lost 
earlier  commentators,  down  to  the  5th  century. 

Cent.  viii.  John  of  Damascus  (ed.  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712). 
Notes  on  a  few  passages;  fairly  full  on  1  Ti.  ;  very  slight 
on  2  Ti.  and  Tit. ;  mainly  extracts  from  Chrysostom. 

Cent.  ix.  GEcumenius ;  Catena  (Migne,  Patrol  Gr .  r  19). 
Mainly  abbreviated  from  Chrysostom,  with  extracts  from 
others,  especially  Photius  and  Theodoret,  and  notes  of 
his  own,  exegetical  and  doctrinal. 

Cent.  xi.  Theophylact :  Catena  (Migne,  Patrol  Gr.  125). 
Extracts,  mainly  from  Chrysostom,  but  from  a  greater 
variety  of  previous  commentators  than  in  CEeumenius. 
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Cent.  xiii.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (ed.  J.  Nicolai,  Lugduni, 
1689).  On  the  Vulgate,  not  on  the  Greek  text :  a  careful 
examination  of  the  meaning  of  each  Latin  word,  of  the 
reason  why  it  is  used,  and  of  the  structure  of  each  sentence 
and  paragraph.  He  shows  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ( vid .  notes  on  Tit  i7-9  21*10),  and  illustrates  from 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  His  quotations  also  show  the 
kinship  of  practical  advice  between  the  Epistles  and  the 
Wisdom  Literature  (Proverbs,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus). 

Cent.  xvi.  J.  Calvin,  Commentarii  in  NT \  Berlin,  1833-34. 
Strong  clear-headed  exegesis,  but  dominated  at  times  by 
controversial  aims. 

Cent,  xviii.  **J.  A.  Bengel,  Gno?non  Novi  Testcimenti 
(Tubingen,  1734,  ed.  5,  J.  C.  F.  Steudel,  1835).  Spiritual, 
epigrammatic,  rich  in  beauty  and  suggestiveness. 

**J.  J*  Wetstein,  Novum  Testamentum  Grczcutn , 
Amsterdam,  1751-52.  A  repertory  of  classical  illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  valuable  for  these  Epistles. 

Cent.  xix.  H.  Alford,  The  New  Testament ,  ed.  5,  1863. 
Always  thoughtful  and  well  balanced. 

C.  J.  Ellicott,  The  Pastoral  Epistles ,  ed.  4,  1864. 
Most  thorough  lexically  and  grammatically. 

**H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Die  Pastoral- Brie/e ,  Kritisch  und 
Exegetisch  behandelt ,  Leipzig,  1880.  A  masterly  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem,  with  verdict  against  the  Pauline 
authorship. 

B.  Weiss  in  Meyer’s  Kommentar  uber  das  NT \  ed.  5, 
Gottingen,  1886.  Careful  introduction  and  exegesis. 

A.  Plummer,  The  Expositor's  Bible,  1888.  Interesting 
analysis  of  the  subject-matter. 

***H.  von  Soden,  Hand-Commentar  zu?n  NT \ 
Freiburg.  1891.  Quite  excellent  in  scholarly  exegesis; 
the  strongest  statement  of  the  case  against  the  Pauline 
authorship. 

J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays ,  London,  1893, 
Essay  xi.  “The  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.” 

***Th.  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das  NT \  vol.  i.  c.  vii., 
Leipzig,  1897.  The  most  thorough  and  learned  defence 
of  the  Pauline  authorship. 

H.  P.  Liddon,  London,  1897.  1  Timothy  only. 

Careful  analysis  and  good  patristic  illustrations. 

E.  Riggenbach,  Kurzgef.  Komm .  z.  d.  bibl.  Schriften , 
Miinchen,  1898.  Terse  exegesis,  with  suggestive  analysis 
of  the  sequence  of  thought. 

**J.  H.  Bernard,  Ca??ibridge  Gk.  Test.,i%q<).  Thought¬ 
ful,  interesting,  with  good  knowledge. 
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F.  Field,  Otiian  Norvicense ,  Pars  Tertia,  Cambridge, 
1899.  Excellent  examination  of  a  few  select  passages. 

**0.  Wohlenberg  in  Zahn’s  Kommejiiar  zum  NT, 
Leipzig,  1906.  Very  careful  work;  independent,  with 
subtle  analysis  of  the  thought,  and  interesting  classical 
illustrations. 

N.  J.  D.  White  in  Expositor  $  Greek  Testament, 
London,  1910.  Thoughtful. 

***M.  Dibelius  in  Lietzmann’s  Handbuch  zum  NT, 
Tubingen,  1913.  Terse,  pointed  notes,  with  most  valu¬ 
able  illustrations  from  pagan,  especially  religious  sources. 

**E.  F.  Brown,  IVest/ninster  Commentaries,  London, 
1917.  Useful  illustrations  from  work  as  a  missionary  in 
India. 

A.  E.  Hillard,  London,  1919.  Excellent  on  the 
pastoral  spirit. 

**R.  S.  J.  Parry,  Cambridge,  1920.  Most  scholarly. 

**P.  N.  Harrison,  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  Oxford,  1921.  Indispensable  on  the  linguistic 
arguments  against  the  Pauline  authorship. 


1  TIMOTHY 


BX^n-e  tt\v  biaxovlav  ?)v  Trap4\a(3es  4v  Kvplcp,  tv a  auryv  w XyjpoTs. — Col  417. 


Historical  situation. — There  is  no  certain  indication  of  the 
place  at  which  the  letter  was  written.  St.  Paul  had  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  or  possibly  Timothy  had  come  from 
Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  some  point  on  a  journey  that  he  was 
making  to  Macedonia  (cf.  the  situation  of  Acts  2017  with  13) :  St. 
Paul  was  bound  to  go  forward,  but  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  false  teachers  at  Ephesus  that 
he  pressed  Timothy  to  stay  on  in  order  to  counteract  them.  St. 
Paul  has  continued  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  and  is  perhaps 
now  there :  perhaps  he  has  heard  that  all  is  not  prospering  in 
Ephesus :  more  probably  his  natural  anxiety  prompts  him  to 
write,  for  Timothy  is  still  young  (412),  naturally  timid,  liable  to 
frequent  illnesses  (523) :  his  hands  need  strengthening.  Paul 
hopes  to  be  able  to  return  himself  soon  (314),  but  he  may  be 
delayed  (315  413),  so  he  writes  at  once  (cf.  the  similar  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  the  writing  of  1  Th  (217~35),  and  also 
1  Co  417'19,  Philem  22),  to  reinforce  his  charge  about  the  false 
teachers,  to  lay  down  rules  on  certain  points  of  public  worship 
and  the  character  of  the  officers  in  the  Church,  and  to  give 
Timothy  guidance  as  to  his  own  life  and  teaching. 

General  character . — In  large  parts  of  the  letter  the  personal 
and  local  element  is  strongly  marked — either  in  allusion  to  St. 
Paul’s  own  life  (1^3.11.12-16  27  314)  or  to  Timothy’s  character 
and  circumstances  (i1*  3- 18  315  46-16  5s3  611*13-20)  or  to  local  condi¬ 
tions  at  Ephesus  (i6- 19  515  63'10- 17_19* 21).  On  the  other  hand, 
some  sections  are  quite  general  and  might  have  been  sent  to  any 
Church  (e.g.  21'6*8'15  31*13  5 1-16  6L  2),  and  the  greeting  is  not  to 
Timothy  but  to  the  Church.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
parts  at  least  were  intended  for  public  reading.  It  is  further 
possible  that  the  writer  was  thinking  of  a  wider  audience,  and 
intending  the  more  general  parts  to  be  circulated  among  other 
Churches  (cf.  2  Co  i1,  Col  416) :  the  phrase  iv  7 rdvrc  roVa)  (2s) 
lends  itself  to  this  theory,  and  St.  Paul  was  always  anxious  to 
secure  uniformity  of  practice  and  order  in  his  Churches  (cf. 
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i  Co  ii16  1433).  Or  the  explanation  may  be  slightly  different: 
the  general  problems  discussed  in  these  sections  are  problems 
that  would  arise  in  every  congregation :  St.  Paul  must  have  had 
to  deal  with  them  again  and  again  :  and  his  teaching  would  have 
become  stereotyped  in  some  form  which  could  be  embodied 
without  change  when  sent  to  a  particular  Church. 

Date . — There  is  no  reference  to  external  events  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  date  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many 
similarities  with  the  subject  and  language  of  Titus  prove  that  it 
was  written  about  the  same  time  as  that  Epistle,  probably  a  little 
after,  as  the  thoughts  are  fuller  here.  The  similarities  between 
both  these  Epistles  and  1  P  (cf.  Introd.  p.  xxiv)  point  the  same 
way,  though  the  priority  of  1  P  is  doubtful.  The  use  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  especially  Ro.  and  Co.,  may  imply  adaptation  by 
a  later  writer,  but  is  consistent  with  repetition  of  the  same 
thoughts  by  the  same  writer.  The  quotation  of  three  “  faithful 
sayings”  (i15  215  49),  of  a  Christian  hymn  (316),  of  liturgical 
doxologies  (i17  615* 16),  of  a  Christian  prophecy  (4*),  the  possible 
allusion  to  some  early  form  of  creed  (613),  and  the  possible, 
though  not  probable,  reference  to  “  Scripture  ”  for  a  saying  of 
the  Lord  (518),  all  favour  a  comparatively  late  date,  though  not 
necessarily  one  later  than  St.  Paul’s  life.  Hence  most  editors 
who  favour  a  non-Pauline  authorship  place  this  Epistle  as  the 
latest  of  the  three  (so  von  Soden,  AT. AT.,  p.  154  ;  Moffatt,  L.N.T., 
p.  560;  McGiffert,  A. A.,  p.  413). 

For  the  evidence  from  Church  organisation,  the  false  teach¬ 
ing  attacked,  and  the  style,  cf.  pp.  xvii  fF. 

Spiritual  value. — (i)  The  chief  contribution  which  the  Epistle 
makes  is  the  picture  of  the  true  Teacher  and  the  true  Teaching. 
The  teacher  eagerly  pursuing  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, 
patience,  meekness  (611),  keeping  a  good  conscience  (i19),  dis¬ 
ciplining  himself  (4s),  self-controlled  in  all  respects  (31*3),  free 
from  the  love  of  money  (3s  610),  a  pattern  for  his  people  (412), 
controlling  his  own  family  well  (34),  treating  his  church  as  his 
own  family  (s1*3),  growing  in  courage  and  boldness  of  speech 
(313),  free  from  favouritism  and  impartial  in  judgment  (517‘25), 
keeping  the  commandment  without  spot,  as  he  remembers  God 
as  the  source  of  life  and  Christ  Jesus  as  the  example  of  courage, 
and  looks  forward  to  His  reappearance  to  judge  (521  614).  There 
is  not  the  unveiling  of  the  deepest  motives  of  the  minister  of 
Christ,  such  as  is  found  in  2  Co.,  but  there  is  the  practical  out¬ 
come  of  such  motives. 

So,  too,  with  the  nature  of  the  teaching:  it  is  healthy  and 
sane  (i10),  free  from  feverish  excitement  (64),  its  standard  and 
aim  is  godliness  (63) :  it  aims  always  at  the  central  verities,  love, 
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faith,  truth,  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience  (i6  27) :  it  is 
impatient  of  aimless  speculations,  of  old  wives’  fables,  of  all 
that  hinders  the  work  of  God’s  steward  (i4  47) :  it  is  loyal  to 
the  Apostolic  teaching  and  based  on  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God 
(i11  63),  and  falls  back  quickly  on  great  doctrinal  truths 

(  jis  24.  5  316  410), 

(ii)  This  high  spiritual  level  is  consistent  with  a  regulated 
worship  and  an  organized  ministry.  In  the  regulations,  worship 
is  first  dealt  with  as  giving  the  keynote  for  life  :  in  all  the  churches 
prayer  is  to  be  offered  for  all  mankind  and  for  the  rulers,  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  influenced  all  liturgies  and  have  done  much  to 
promote  a  missionary  spirit  based  upon  a  belief  in  human  nature, 
and  also  helped  to  favourable  relations  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  This  carries  the  duty  of  obedience  to  government  as 
given  in  Ro  13  to  a  higher  level  (21’7).  The  following  regula¬ 
tion  about  the  relation  of  men  and  women  at  service  does  not 
add  to  that  in  1  Co. 

Some  organization  of  the  ministry  is  assumed  as  already 
existing,  but  there  is  a  clearer  picture  than  elsewhere  of  the 
relation  of  the  deacon  to  the  “bishop,”  of  the  possibility  of 
passing  from  one  grade  to  another,  a  fuller  reference  to  the  work 
of  deaconesses  and  to  the  order  of  widows. 

But  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  a  church  s 6  organized  is  not  left 
independent,  to  deal  with  its  own  difficulties :  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  Apostle’s  delegate,  who  has  to  control  the  teaching,  to 
arrange  for  the  services,  to  exercise  discipline  over  the  presbyters, 
and  for  these  tasks  stress  is  laid  upon  his  ordination :  he  has 
received  a  definite  gift:  stress  is  laid  upon  its  “given-ness” 
(xdpLo-fxa,  i866rj,  414) :  given  by  prophecy  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  of  the  presbytery :  it  is  in  the  strength  of  such  prophecies 
that  he  is  able  to  war  the  good  warfare  (i18  eV  avra 19). 

Both  as  a  handbook  of  Church  Discipline  and  Worship,  and 
as  a  treatise  on  ministerial  character,  the  Epistle  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  services,  the  organization,  and  the  literature  of 
the  Church ;  cf.  Introduction,  p.  xxxviii. 

Analysis  of  the  Epistle. 

A.  i1'20.  Introduction. 

2  Greeting. 

3*20  Appeal  to  Timothy  to  have  courage  to  rebuke  the 
false  teachers : 

1-11  (^)  because  their  teaching  does  not  promote  the 
central  spiritual  purpose  of  the  true  Gospel 
committed  to  the  writer  himself. 
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12-17  ( b )  because  he  himself  can  tell  of  power  for  mini¬ 
stry  given  to  himself  though  the  chief  of 
sinners. 

18-20  (c)  because  of  the  prophecies  about  Timothy’s 
own  ministry. 

Z>.  2j-62.  General  Regulations : 

21— 3 13  (a)  for  the  Church . 

21'7  (i)  the  scope  of  public  prayers. 

8-15  (ii)  the  conduct  of  men  and  women  at  public 
worship. 

31*13  (iii)  the  character  of  ministers :  the  bishop 
(1-7)  ;  deacons  (8-,°);  deaconesses  (n)  ; 
deacons  as  aspirants  to  higher  office 

(12.  13^ 

314*16  Central  doctrine.  The  Person  of  Christ  the 
source  of  true  religion. 

41-5  Transition  to  the  following  regulations.  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  teaching  of  a  false  asceticism. 
46-62  (h)  for  Timothy  himself 

4<m°  (j)  his  own  life  and  teaching. 

51-62  (ii)  his  treatment  of  others;  the  old  and 
young  (51* 2) ;  widows  (3-16) ;  discip¬ 
line  over  presbyters  (17-25)  •  slaves 
(61-2)- 

C.  63-21.  Conclusion.  Contrast  between  the  false  and  the  true 
teacher. 

3-10  The  false  teacher  misled  by  the  hope  of  gain. 

11-16  Appeal  to  Timothy  to  be  a  true  man  of  God  and  fight 
the  good  fight. 

11-13  Based  on  Timothy’s  past  confession. 

14-16  „  ,,  the  example  of  Christ  Jesus  and  the  thought 

of  His  return  to  judge. 

17-19  The  proper  teaching  to  be  given  to  the  rich. 

20.  2ia  pjna]  appeal  to  Timothy. 

9Ib  Greeting. 


The  Greeting. 

i.  1-2.  I  Paul,  writing  with  all  the  authority  of  an  Apostle 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  obedience  to  the  direct  commandment  of 
God  who  has  saved  us  from  our  sins,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  object  of  our  hope,  send  this  letter  to  you  Timothy,  with  all 
the  confidence  which  a  father  feels  in  a  true  son  in  the  laith; 
and  I  ask  God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  and  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
to  give  you  grace  for  your  work,  to  aid  you  in  your  difficulties, 
and  give  you  peace  at  heart. 
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The  greeting  is  formal  and  elaborate ;  it  is  partly  personal  to 
Timothy  (y vyoriu)  tckvo)  .  .  .  c/Uog),  but  also  official  (d7rooroXo5, 
kolt  i7riTayyi'),  perhaps  because  the  letter  is  meant  to  be  read  tc 
others  (cf.  fieO'  v^v,  620),  and  to  be  treated  as  an  authoritative 
guidance  for  the  Church  or  Churches  to  which  Timothy  has  to 
communicate  its  regulations  ;  it  is  to  strengthen  Timothy’s  hands 
against  false  teachers;  cf.  i11  27. 

1.  airooroXog]  evOem^  tot)  aKpoarov  ttjv  Stavoiav  eh  tov  d7ro<XT€i- 
AavTa  7rapa7r€/x7T€t  (Chrys.). 

XpurTou  ’lirjcrou]  In  the  other  Epistles  (Jas.,  Pet.,  Jude,  Jn.)  the 
order  is  ’I^cr.  Xp.,  perhaps  because  to  their  writers  the  memory  of 
the  earthly  life  had  been  the  first  thing ;  in  St.  Paul  the  order  is 
generally  Xp.  T rj<r.,  perhaps  because  the  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly 
Messiah  came  before  that  of  the  earthly  life ;  but  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  him,  though  when  he  refers  to  facts  of  the  earthly 
life  the  order  is  often  ’It/ct.  Xp.  63,  II  28,  i  Co  22  311  1557,  2  Co  89. 

For  a  full  examination  of  the  usage,  cf.  I.C.C.,  Galatians, 
pp.  392  ffi 

kcit*  cTriTayr^v']  emray^  Paul  only  in  N.T.  (1  Co  76,  25j  2  Co 
88,  'Fit  215) ;  K(LT  eiTLTayrjv  (Tit  i3,  Ro  1626).  It  suggests  a  royal 
command  which  must  be  obeyed,  cf.  Esth  i8,  and  was  used  0! 
divine  commands  (cf.  M.M.  s.v.).  Ramsay  quotes  kcit  cVirayrp' 
tov  KvpLov  Tvpdvvov  Aiog  (Inscr.  Le  Bas  Waddington,  No.  667). 
Here  it  refers  primarily  to  the  choice  of  Paul  as  an  Apostle 
( 27,  Acts  2214),  though  it  may  include  the  wider  command  of  the 
King  of  all  the  ages  (cf.  i17  615),  revealing  the  message  of  salva¬ 
tion  (Ro  1626)  and  calling  for  obedience,  cf.  eh  v7raKor]v  iriorcws 
(Ro  i5).  It  gives  the  commission  in  virtue  of  which  he  acts,  and 
the  rule  and  standard  of  his  work.  Paul  writes  because  necessity 
is  laid  upon  him  (1  Co  916*18);  he  is  anxious  to  be  able  to  report 
to  his  Lord,  when  He  returns,  Kvpte,  yeyovev  o  hrera^a^  (Lk  1422). 

0€ou  o-coTrjpos  rjfjuoi']  Possibly  with  an  allusion  to  the  heathen 
use  of  the  title  as  applied  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  or  ^Esculapius 
(Tit  213  note) ;  cf.  Harnack,  Exp.  of  Christianity,  i.  2.  2  ;  but  the 
phrase  is  Jewish,  Dt  3215,  Ps  24s,  Lk  i47,  Jude  25.  By  St.  Paul 
it  is  applied  to  the  Father  in  1  Ti.,  to  Christ  only  in  2  Ti.  (i10), 
to  the  Father  and  to  Christ  in  Tit. :  in  the  earlier  Epistles  only  to 
Christ,  Eph  523,  Phil  320,  but  cf.  1  Co  i21.  Here  it  anticipates 
the  thoughts  of  i15  23*  4- 15  410, 16. 

eXmSog  On  whom  we  place  our  hopes,  whom  we 

hope  to  see  and  to  be  like;  cf.  Col  127  Xpco-ro g  iv  vfiv,  r}  e\ 
Trjg  and  I  Jn  32,  3.  Cf.  Ps  64°  e7rdK0V(T0v  f)/JLU)V  6  Oe og  o 

c TiVTTjp  fjpiiov,  rj  e\7ri<^  7 TavTMV  Tcov  7repaTO)V  Trjs  yrjg  :  Wisd  146  fj  eki tis 
rov  k6<t/jlov,  of  Noah  (Wohlenberg).  Liv.  xxviii.  39  :  “spem  omnem 
salutemquenostram,”of  Scipio(Wetstein).  Similarly Kvpte,  vi rofiov>j 
'laparjX,  Jer  1713.  Here  the  phrase  has  almost  become  a  fixed 
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title,  as  it  has  become  by  the  time  of  Ignatius  {Trail.  Inscr .  and 
2,  A/agn.  II,  Ph.  5  and  11,  Eph .  21.  Cf.  rj  reXela  7rarri9,  ad 
Polyc .  10):  and  Polycarp,  7V//V.  8. 

2.  T LfAoOiu)]  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxvi. 

y^Tjcio)  T€K^u)  {dilecto,  Vg. ;  germano ,  Ambros. ;  viscerali ,  its.) 
perhaps  combines  the  thought  of  1  Co  417  “my  true  son 
whom  I  have  begotten  and  to  whom  I  have  a  right  to  appeal,” 
with  that  of  Phil  220'22  {Icroif/vgov  .  .  .  yvrjcrlws  ...0/9  irarpl 
tIkvov  cri/v  i/iol  c’SouAcvcrcv),  “  my  son  whom  I  know  that  I  can 
trust,”  perhaps  with  implied  contrast  to  others  who  had  failed 
him,  inf.  3’n  63'10.  Dibelius  compares  the  use  of  father  and 
son  for  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  Mysteries,  quoting  Poimandres 
i33j  P*  34°  (Reitzenstein),  /xt)  (fiOovet  /xoi,  Trartp'  yvrjdio^  1/109  ci/xi* 
St dffrpacrov  /xoi  7779  7raAiyy€V€cria9  Toy  Tpoirov. 

Iv  Trionrei]  Cf.  Iv  Xpicrrtp,  1  Co  415  \  iv  Kvplu),  ib .  17.  There  the 
stress  is  on  the  spiritual  sphere,  here  on  spiritual  character,  faith 
in  and  loyalty  to  Christ ;  cf.  4*  5  and  Tit  i4  Kara  kolvijv  ttlcttlv. 

xapts,  eXeos,  eip^yT)]  For  xaP<?  and  dpyvrj,  cf.  S.-H.,  Romans 
i5'7:  iX cos  is  found  in  prayers  combined  with  dprjvr)  (Gal  6V\ 
Tob  7 11  (X)),  with  dpyyrj  and  aydirr)  in  Jude  2,  with  x<*pis  and 
eipTqvrjy  as  here,  only  in  2  Ti  i2,  2  Jn  3.  The  addition  in  1  and  2 
Ti.  (not  in  Titus)  may  have  reference  to  Timothy’s  difficulties 
at  Ephesus,  tovto  a7ro  iroXXrjs  <fytXoorTOpyta<;'  nXelova  yap  iTT^vgerai 
tw  7ratSt,  ScSotKw9  vi rep  amov  /cat  rp€/x ojy,  Chrys.  ;  cf.  vjkeqdr)i'9  14*  16, 
he  invokes  for  his  son  the  mercy  which  had  aided  himself. 

diro  0eou  Trarpos  Kai  Xp.  *1.  rou  K.  iqjx&iy]  cf.  S.-H.,  Romans  17 ; 
Frame,  1  Thess  11.  7rarpo9is  here,  perhaps,  limited  by  fjp.wv  (cf.  J), 
or  quite  unlimited  “the  bather,”  ov  7ru<ra  7raTpia  m  o/xaferai, 
Eph  315;  the  father  invokes  blessings  on  his  spiritual  son  from 
the  source  of  all  fatherhood. 

i.  3-20.  Appeal  to  Timothy.  Warn  the  false  teachers  at 
Ephesus  not  to  waste  their  time  on  myths  and  genealogies  and 
teachings  about  the  law  to  the  neglect  of  the  true  spiritual  aim 
of  the  gospel.  They  entirely  misunderstand  the  true  purpose  of 
the  law,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Its  purpose  was  to 
control  sin,  but  the  gospel  saves  from  sin ;  yes,  it  saved  me  the 
chief  of  sinners,  and  I  was  allowed  to  be  its  preacher.  Do  you 
then,  as  my  true  child,  hand  on  this  charge,  and  be  warned  by 
the  fate  of  Hymenasus  and  Alexander. 

Note . — The  key-words  of  the  section  are  ttlcttis  with  its 
cognates  (cf.  i- 4- 5*  12- i3-  14-  is*  1  g.  19  bis)  anc]  (5. 14^  which 

are  contrasted  with  intellectual  speculation :  cf.  the  contrast 
between  yvwcris  and  dyamf  in  1  Co  8,  between  speaking  with 
tongues  and  prophesying  in  1  Co  14. 
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3-11.  Paraphrase .  I  wrote  to  press  on  you  the  purpose  with 
which  I  urged  you  to  stay  in  Ephesus  when  I  had  to  leave  for 
Macedonia.  It  is  that  you  should  strictly  charge  certain  teachers 
there — I  need  not  mention  their  names — not  to  pride  themselves 
on  being  teachers  of  novelties,  or  to  waste  their  time  on  untrust¬ 
worthy  legends  and  questions  of  genealogies  which  are  unending, 
for  they  only  supply  them  with  abstruse  investigations,  and  do 
not  help  them  to  do  their  work  as  God’s  stewards,  whose  one 
aim  is  to  produce  faith.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  charge  which 
Christ  has  given  us,  His  stewards,  is  to  produce  a  true  spirit  of 
love,  springing  out  of  simplicity  of  aim,  of  a  clear  conscience, 
and  a  sincere  faith.  But  some  of  these  teachers  have  wholly 
failed  in  these  qualities,  and  turned  out  of  the  narrow  path  into 
worthless  discussions :  they  claim  to  be  Christian  rabbis,  but 
they  do  not  understand  their  own  assertions,  nor  the  meaning  of 
the  subjects  on  which  they  are  so  positive.  But  we  know  that 
the  law  is  of  high  value,  if  a  teacher  enforces  its  right  purpose, 
if  he  realizes  that  law  is  never  enacted  to  control  one  who  is 
already  acting  rightly,  but  it  is  to  control  the  wilful  and  restless, 
those  who  violate  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour  in  any 
way  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  sound  teaching  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  position  of  the  law  in  the  light  of  the  good  news  that  the 
blessed  God  has  now  communicated  His  glory  to  men  and 
enabled  them  to  obey.  It  is  this  good  news  with  which  I  was 
entrusted,  I  on  whose  behalf  you  have  to  speak. 

Note. — With  the  whole  section  cf.  Acts  2030,  and  i?if.  68"10: 
here,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  character  of  the  teaching;  there,  on 
the  character  of  the  teachers. 

3.  For  the  historical  position,  cf.  p.  xvii.  On  the  duty  of 
the  Bishop  to  check  his  clergy  from  useless  discussions,  cf. 
Chrys.,  de  Sacerd.y  §§  409-12. 

Ka0ws  TrapeKdXeaa]  What  is  the  apodosis  ?  Probably  (as 
Grotius  suggested)  tW  '.rapayyeiX?;?,  “  As  I  urged,  so  now  see 
that  you  charge  ” ;  iva  being  elliptical,  vid.  note  on  Tit  313.  If 
this  is  not  so,  then  the  sentence  is  an  anacoluthon,  cf.  Ro  512; 
such  anacolutha  are  common  at  the  commencement  of  letters ; 
cf.  Ignatius,  Rom.  \yEph.  1,  Sm.  1;  Pap.  Oxyr.  x.  1299,  quoted 
in  M.M .  s.v.  kcl0(x)<s.  The  reason  is  that  the  act  of  writing  takes 
the  place  of  an  apodosis.  “As  I  urged,  so  now  I  write.”  So 
on  the  stage  the  apodosis  has  often  to  be  supplied  from 
some  movement  on  the  part  of  the  actor;  cf.  Soph.  O.T.  325. 
A  similar  movement  explains  Mt  2650. 

■jrapeKaXecm]  Perhaps  “encouraged,”  implying  hesitation  on 
T.’s  part  (so  Chrys.,  Theod.-Mops.),  but  more  probably  “urged  ” 
cf.  21,  Philem  9. 
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TTpoo-jieu'cu  (cf.  55,  not  in  ihe  earlier  Epistles,  but  cf.  Acts 
1 3 l3),  slightly  stronger  than  /xcVctv,  “stay  on.” 

ticti]  They  have  not  reached  the  point  of  shipwreck  of  faith, 
and  have  not  had  to  be  dealt  with  judicially  like  Hymenseus  and 
Alexander  (20) ;  so  he  tactfully  mentions  no  names;  cf.  6- 13 
515-24  510. 2i?  and  compare  2  Co  31  io2. 

eT€poBi8ao-Ka\€ii',  cf.  63,  Ign.  ad  Polyc.  3  (cf.  KaKoSiSauKaXCtv, 
Clem.  R.  ii.  10;  erepoSt Sdo-tcaXos,  Eus.  H.E .  iii.  32).  The  word 
was  possibly  coined  by  the  writer,  half-parodying  vopoStSdo-KaXot. 
They  pride  themselves  on  being  “teachers  of  law”;  they  are 
really  only  teachers  of  novelties,  of  things  alien  to  the  true 
gospel,  TTCLpa  rrjv  Si Sayrjv  rjv  vfx els  ipaOtre,  Ro  1617;  erepor 
euayyeXiov,  Gal  I6. 

4.  irpoaexei^  (c.  dat.  3s  41,  13,  Tit  114  :  also  Luke  (2),  Acts  (6), 
Heb  (2),  not  in  the  earlier  letters;  but  cf.  Acts  2028). 

p,u0.  Ktxi  yev.  direpd^Tots]  diripavTOSy  used  with  a  note  of  im 
patient  scorn  (cf.  a.7r€pavToXoyia,  direpavToXoydlv ;  Athenaeus, 
Strabo  ap.  Wetstein),  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  probably  quali¬ 
fies  both  p.u0.  and  yev.  Cf.  the  similar  protest  in  Epict.  iii.  24, 
crv  S'  'OptfpiD  navra  irpoae^is  kou  tols  pvOois  avrov  (Dibelius). 

p,u0.  Kaiyev.  to  be  taken  closely  together,  pvOoi  being  defined 
by  yei'eaAoyiai,  legendary  stories  about  genealogies ;  but  yevea- 
Xoyiai  was  used  widely  of  any  mythologies  connected  with  the 
history  of  early  founders  of  states.  Cf.  Polyb.  Hist  ix.  1.  4, 
where  6  yercaXoyiKos  rpoiros  of  the  historian  is  contrasted  with 
the  parts  which  deal  with  colonizations,  foundations  of  cities,  the 
policy  of  nations,  and  is  said  to  be  specially  attractive  to  the 
inquisitive;  and  tb.  2.  I,  ra  7repi  ras  yereaXoyias  /cat  pvOov 9,  is 
contrasted  with  these  more  historical  parts.  So  Philo  calls  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Pentateuch  to  ycveaXoyiKov  pipos 
( de  V.  MosiSy  ii.  8). 

There  may  be  implied  here  a  contrast  with  the  short,  clear 
historical  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord,  “the  mjstery  of  godli¬ 
ness”  summed  up  in  316.  Cf.  2  P  i16  ov  yap  vevo^tv  pivots 
pvOotS  i$aKoXovOi)cravT€S  iyvwpivapev  vptv  tyjv  tov  K.  yptdv  1.  Xp. 
Svvaptv  kol  Trapovaiav . 

The  exact  reference  of  the  words  is  uncertain. 

(i)  Probably  they  refer  to  something  Jewish;  and  if  so,  to 
legends  and  stories  centring  round  the  pedigree  of  the  patriarchs 
and  O.T.  history  which  were  handed  down  in  tradition,  the 
Rabbinical  Haggada,  and  which  are  prominent  in  Jewish  Apoca¬ 
lypses  (so  cf.  H  ort,  Ju  dais  tic  Christianity ,  p.  135),  and  were  used 
to  support  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees,  “an  attempt  to  rewrite  primitive  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  law,”  based  on  to  yeveaXoyiKov  and  introducing 
many  legends  about  evil  spirits,  or  “The  Book  (attributed  lc 
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Philo)  concerning  Biblical  Antiquities,”  a  legendary  chronicle 
of  O.T.  history  from  Adam  to  Saul,  dating  from  the  ist  century 
a.d.  (ed.  M.  R.  James,  S.P.C.K.,  1917),  would  be  the  best  illus¬ 
trations  of  this.  Cf.  also  Justin  M.  Dial.  c.  Tr.  c.  112  ;  Irenaeus, 
i.  30,  for  similar  profitless  discussions.  This  Jewish  reference  is 
made  probable  (i)  by  the  fact  that  these  teachers  claimed  to  be 
vojJLoS&do-KaXoL :  (ii)  by  the  clear  reference  in  Tit  i14  ’I ouScukois 
/jlvOois  :  39  yevtaXoyLCLs  kcu  epeis  /cat  /xa^as  vofiu<ds  :  (iii)  by  Ign. 
ad  Magn.  c.  8  (possibly  an  allusion  to  this  place),  where 
fxvOevjJiao-LV  7raXatots  7 rXavacrOai  is  a  note  of  living  kcltcl  ’lovSato-fJLow 
(iv)  The  allusion  to  Jannes  and  Jambres,  2  Ti  3®  is  perhaps 
drawn  from  such  legendary  Haggada. 

This  reference  is  supported  by  Chrjs.,  Pelagius,  Thdt.  rr/v 
TovSatVr/i'  ipjJLTjvetav  ttjv  V7r *  avTwv  KaXovfxiviqv  Sevrepuycnv  :  and 
Ambrosiaster,  “de  fabulis  quas  narrare  consueti  sunt  Judaei  de 
generatione  suarum  originum.”  F.  H.  Colson  (/.  Th.  St.  xix. 
265-71)  thinks  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a  Pharisaic  Judaism, 
but  to  a  “somewhat  conceited  pseudo-Hellenic  Judaism,”  which 
treated  the  O.T.  as  the  “grammatici  ”  and  “  rhetores  ”  treated 
Homer  in  literary  circles;  and  he  quotes  a  similar  criticism 
of  such  points  by  Suetonius,  Tiberius ,  c.  70,  “Maxime  curavit 
notitiam  historic  fabularis,  usque  ad  ineptias  atque  derisum,” 
quoted  with  other  reff.  by  Mayor  on  Juv.  7.  234. 

(ii)  But,  possibly,  to  the  genealogies  of  the  aeons,  which  in 
Gnostic  teaching  separated  the  supreme  God  from  the  material 
world,  cf.  41"4.  Irenaeus  directly  applied  these  words  to  the 
teaching  of  Valentinus  ( adv .  H<zr.  prcef.  i.),  and  so  did 
Tertullian  ( Prcescr .  7  and  33) ;  but  neither  states  that  our  writer 
was  referring  to  them,  for  Irenaeus  applies  Mt  715  and  Tertullian 
Col  28,  Gal  43  52  to  the  same  heretics;  and  Tert.  (adv.  Valent.  3) 
supposes  St.  Paul  to  anticipate  these  teachers,  and  to  meet  the 
germs  of  their  teaching  (“his  jam  nunc  pullulantibus  seminibus 
haereticis  damnare  praevenit”);  cf.  Introd.  p.  xvii. 

eK^TjTrjcreis]  Here  only  in  N.T.,  “out-of-the-way  researches” 
(cf.  iK^rjTeLVy  Ecclus  391, 3  (of  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  o-o^tav  7rdvTa>v 
dpxaiwv  iK^TYfareL  .  .  .  a7roKpv<f)a  7rapoipuC)V  eK^rrycret),  I  P  I10 
and  “eruere”).  For  the  distinction  from  ^Tyrri/xara,  cf.  Acts  152 
yevo/xevTys  .  .  .  JrjTTfyaeojs  ovk  dXiyrjs  era^av  .  .  .  avafiatveiv  IT.  /cat  B. 

7T€p\  TOV  ^TJTrjfXaTOS  TCVTOV. 

otKo^ojxiai'  0eoG]  “God’s  stewardship,”  i.e.  they  do  not  help 
them  to  carry  out  the  stewardship  entrusted  to  them  by  God ;  cf. 
Tit  I7  Oeov  OLKOvofnov  supra  ^aT  lrciTayr\v  :  n  C7 TMTTtvQrjv.  Ign. 
ad  Eph.  6,  7rdvTa  ov  7re/x7ret  6  ot/coSeo-Tranys  ets  tStav  ot/coFO/xiav. 
The  metaphor  is  a  favourite  one  with  St.  Paul  (cf.  esp.  1  Co  917) 
and  St.  Luke :  elsewhere  only  in  1  P  410.  This  is  ultimately 
“God’s  own  method,”  His  “scheme  of  salvation”  (cf.  Eph  i10, 
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Ign.  Eph.  1 8.  20  (tibi v .  Lightfoot),  Clem.  Alex.  Strom .  i.  24 :  oiko^o- 
jm u  Ka0’  rjy  IrraiSevovTO  'Efipaioi  .  .  .  ei<s  p.6vov  to  mcrreucu'  tov  Oeov 
thai  (quoted  with  other  interesting  illustrations  in  Tatiani,  Or .,  ed. 
Schwarz,  Texte  und  Unters.  i.  4.  1,  pp.  86-90);  but  the  analogy 
of  Tit  i7  shows  that  this  is  not  the  primary  thought  here,  and  is 
almost  conclusive  against  the  reading  of  the  Western  text,  ot*o- 
So/xt/v,  for  which  cf.  315,  1  Co  39,  and  supra ,  p.  xxxvi. 

tV  lv  irurm]  which  has  faith  as  its  central  principle — faith  in 
the  steward  (cf.  4)  and  faith  in  those  whom  he  teaches  (cf.  5) ; 
faith,  not  abstruse  questionings  (cf.  4) ;  faith,  not  stress  on  law 
(7-u) ;  cf.  Col  2,  Gal  3. 

6.  to  8e  TeXos]  tovtccfti  to  cru/iTrX^pw/xa,  cf.  Ro  IO4,  Chrys.;  but 
here  the  metaphor  is  of  “  the  way  ”  (cf.  ao'To^o-avTcs  .  .  .  e£e- 
TpaTrrjcrav  el?).  “  The  goal,”  “  the  true  end  to  be  reached  ” ;  cf. 

Ign.  Eph.  14,  apxi  irioris,  t eAos  8e  aya7r7]. 

Ttjs  7rapaYyeXias]  /.<?.,  primarily,  the  charge  which  Timothy  has 
to  give  (7rapayy€  1X775,  8 ;  7rapayye\[av,  18)  :  but  the  last  words, 
01V08.  Ocov  Trjv  iv  7rto-T€t,  have  carried  the  mind  on  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation,  and  perhaps  extend  the  meaning  more 
widely — the  end  of  all  Christian  moral  preaching,  the  whole  moral 
charge  which  is  given  to  God’s  stewards ;  cf.  rj  8i8ao-KaXia,  6l :  4 
cVtoAtJ,  614  :  to  K77puy/xa,  1  Co  I21. 

dyaTTY]]  Cf.  Gal  56  7rio”Tt5  8t’  dydirqs  ivcpyov[i€VT],in/  i14  215  412  611. 

€K  KaOapds  k.]  Cf.  2  Ti  222,  1  P  i22  (si  v.l. ),  Mt  58.  It  is  an 
O.T.  conception,  Gen  20s- 6,  Job  n13  33s,  Ps  234  5012. 

CTUFetS^acojs  ay.]  i19,  1  P  316' 21 ;  Ka\i]}  Heb  1318;  contrast 
avveib.  7rovr}pdJ  Heb  io22.  For  the  history  of  the  word,  which  is 
of  Greek  philosophic  origin,  cf.  S.-H.  on  Ro>na?is  215 ;  Bonhoffer, 
Epiktet  u?id  das  NT>  p.  156. 

di'U'iroKpiTou]  2  Ti  i5  “a  word  chiefly  Christian”  (but  used  in 
Wisd  519  1 8°),  “as  might  be  expected  from  Our  Lord’s  warnings 
against  1 moKpicns  and  inroKpirai,  partly  from  the  high  standard  of 
veracity  set  up  by  the  Apostles;  cf.  Jas  317  (cro</> ia),  Ro  129, 
2  Co  66  (dya7r77),  1  P  i22  (</nAaSeA<£ta)  ” ;  Hort  ad  Ja.  l.c.  The 
words  are  in  an  ascending  scale,  simplicity  of  aim,  which  is 
always  ready  to  listen  to  truth  (cf.  Lk  8 15  lv  KapSla  Ka\rj  kcl\ 
dyixQfj)y  a  constant  desire  to  do  right,  and  a  faith  which  accepts 
Christ  as  its  guide  with  sincerity  and  consistency  (cf.  Gal  213), 
resulting  in  love  for  God  and  man. 

All  these  qualities  can  be  re-created  in  the  penitent  sinner; 
cf.  Ps  5012,  Heb  io22  312. 

6.  Cjv]  Failure  in  these  moral  qualities  loses  sight  of  the  true 
goal;  cf.  i19. 

den-ox-]  621,  2  Ti  218  (only  in  N.T.),  Ecclus  719  S9,  and  com¬ 
mon  in  Polybius  and  Plutarch,  “failing  to  strike,”  or  perhaps, 
rather  more  definitely,  “  taking  no  pains  to  aim  at  the  right 
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path”;  cf.  the  description  of  their  character  in  63*6,  Ecclus  89 
fxrj  ncrro^et  Sir)yrjp.aTos  yepovTiov  :  and  for  the  thought,  Mt  714. 

c^cTpttTT.]  516  620,  2T1  44,  Heb  1213  only  in  N.T.  jAaTcuoXoYia 
here  only  in  N.T.  ;  cf.  Tit  i10,  Ro  i21. 

7.  ^opioSiSao-KaXoi]  Perhaps  without  reference  to  the  Jewish  law, 
half-ironical,  “claiming  to  be  professors  of  moral  philosophy”; 

cf.  Epict.  ii.  I.  25,  7Ta)S  OVV  €T t  V/JLLV  7Tl(JT€TJ0'0/X€F,  0>  (j)l\TaTOL  VO/AO- 

6£tcll  (Dibelius);  but  w.4* 8*  9-  10  make  a  reference  to  the  Jewish 
law  more  probable. 

t ivwv]  The  interrogative  is  probably  used  for  the  relative 
for  the  sake  of  variety  alone,  as  in  late  Greek  they  tended  to 
become  interchangeable;  cf.  Moulton,  NT  Greeks  p.  93;  Blass, 
P-  *75- 

SiaPepcuoui'Tai]  Tit  3s  only  in  N.T.,  “on  which  they  insist,  lay 
so  much  stress.”  Hort  (W.H.  App .,  pp.  167  and  171)  suggests 
that  the  form  is  really  subjunctive,  cf.  ^Aoutc,  Gal  417  (frvanovo-Oe , 
r  Co  46,  “nor  on  what  points  they  ought  to  insist”;  cf.  Ro  S20 
to  yap  tl  7rpo(T€v£u)pL€6cL  KaOo  Sei  ovk  oiSa/Aev :  but  this  would 
probably  have  been  stated  more  clearly. 

8.  oiSapey]  “  We  Christians,”  with,  perhaps,  a  conscious  refer¬ 
ence  to  Ro  712-  14  ot$apL€v  yap  on  6  vo/ao?  7 n^u/xan/cos. 

KaXos  (cf.  note,  p.  22)  6  vojao?.  The  Mosaic  Law,  but  only 
as  the  instance  used  by  these  teachers  of  what  is  true  of  all  law, 
vo/ao?  9. 

lav  tl?]  Any  teacher  (cf.  rc<ri,  3;  tivc?,  6) :  voiaiiuos  (here  and  II  25 
only  in  N.T.),  in  accordance  with  its  true  spirit,  “as  a  law,”  not 
“as  a  Gospel.”  “  Si  quis  sciat  quibus,  quare,  et  quamdiu  habenda 
sit  data,”  Pelag.  Law  with  its  penalties  is  needed  to  control 
sinners,  but  when  once  the  true  love  of  God  is  created  in  a 
man’s  heart,  there  is  no  longer  need  to  appeal  to  its  sanctions ; 
Love  fulfils  it:  the  true  Christian  is  “non  sub  lege  sed  cum 
lege”  (Aug.  on  Jn  1,  Tr.  3),  he  is  “  amicus  legis”  (Ambrosiaster 
on  Ro  212),  and  law  is  put  on  a  firmer  basis,  not  as  a  penalizing 
force,  but  as  the  guidance  of  a  loving  God ;  cf.  Ro  331  714  84 
138'10,  Gal  523.  “  When  at  last  love  suffuses  all  the  mind — love  of 

God  and  His  Laws,  and  love  for  our  neighbour  as  made  in  His 
image  and  the  chief  mirror  of  His  goodness,  then  indeed  the 
yoke  becomes  easy  and  the  burden  light,”  Inge,  Personal  Idealism , 
p.  16. 

9.  Sikcuw  Kojjio?  ou  K€tTcu  :  cf.  Gal  522,  23  Kara  TUV  tolovtcov  ovk 
Ion  vo/aos.  He  appeals  to  an  universal  principle,  acknowledged 
generally,  and  cf.  o  firjSev  aSiKwv  ovSevbs  Seirai  vopLovy  Antiphanes  Fr . 
288  (Koch),  and  Aristotle’s  claim  for  philosophy ;  to  ave7nrdKT0)<; 

7TOt€LV  d  TtV€?  Sta  TOV  TUJV  VO/A COV  <f)6/3oV  7TOLOV(TLVy  Diog.  Laert.  520 

(Wetstein).  The  heathen  imagined  a  past  golden  age  in  which 
law  was  not  needed  (Tac.  Ann .  iii.  26 ;  Ovid,  M.  i.  90),  and  the 
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Christian  Fathers  attributed  the  same  to  the  patriarchal  period; 
cf.  Ambrosiaster,  ad  loc .,  “  Custodientes  legem  naturalem,  quam  si 
humanum  genus  ducem  habuisset,  lex  in  litteris  per  Moysem 
data  non  esset  ” ;  and  Iren.  iv.  16.  3,  quoting  this  verse,  “‘lex 
non  posita  est  justis’:  justi  autem  patres  virtutem  decalogi  con- 
scriptam  habentes  in  cordibus  et  animabus  suis  .  .  .  non  fuit 
necesse  admoneri  eos  correptoriis  literis.”  Ambrose,  de  Off.  iii. 
5.  31,  “Justus  legem  habet  mentis  suae  et  aequitatis  et  justitias  suae 
normam,  ideoque  non  terrore  poenae  revocatur  a  culpa  sed  hones- 
tatis  regula”  (Wohlenberg). 

dyojiois  k.t.X.]  The  list  follows  the  order  of  the  Decalogue  :  d^oji. 
Kal  dyuiroT.,  the  general  refusal  to  obey  all  law  :  acrep.  kcu  d/x.  (cf.  1  P 
418,  Jude  15)  the  general  refusal  to  obey  the  law  of  God:  d^ocr. 
Kal  pep^X.,  the  more  detailed  opposition  to  the  law  of  God  : 
iTaTpoX.  ptjTpoX.  the  5th,  dy$po<}>.  the  6th  Commandment,  cf.  Ex  2015, 
7ropy.  dpcr.  the  7th,  drSpair.  the  8th,  vj/eu'crr.  eiriopK.  the  9th.  Ill 
each  case  extreme  forms  of  the  sin  are  chosen  to  emphasize  the 
strength  of  the  evil  in  the  heathen  world  and  the  real  need  of 
law  for  those  who  have  not  heard  of  the  gospel :  cf.  Ro  i21*32. 
Plato,  Phczd .,  pp.  1 13,  1 14;  Verg.  /En .  vi.  608  sqq. 

10.  d^paTToStorais]  Cf.  Ex  2116,  Dt  247,  and  an  interesting 
chapter  in  Philo,  de  Spec.  Legg.  iv.  4,  which  condemns  av$pa7ro- 
diOTai  as  ol  to  tt(xvt(x)v  apiCTOV  Krrjpia ,  r yjv  iXevOeptav,  a<f>aipovpivoi 
rous  l^orras.  Slavery  is  not  condemned  here,  but  slave  trading  is. 

et  ti  erepov  .  .  .  dmKeiTai]  Perhaps  a  semi-conscious  remin¬ 
iscence  of  Ro  139  et  ns  irepa  cvtoAt/,  and  of  Gal  517  ravra  yap 
aXXTyXoi?  avTLKttTat. 

tt]  uyiaiKoucrr]  SiSao-KaXta]  i.e.  the  moral  teaching  of  the  gospel  ; 
but  as  these  sins  have  just  been  treated  as  sins  controlled  by  the 
Mosaic  Law,  the  gospel  is  thought  of  as  absorbing  in  itself  the  Law  of 
Moses  and,  we  may  add,  the  natural  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
heathen,  which  itself  often,  as  embodied  in  legislation,  condemned 
many  of  these  vices;  cf.  5s,  1C0  51;  so  Pelag.  “legem  evangeliis 
concordare  demonstrate  and  Ambrosiaster,  quoted  above. 

uyiai^oucrt]].  Sana  doctri?ice%  “sound”  (cf.  Lk  531  710  1527),  not 
“  wholesome.”  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul 
(cf.  Plato,  Rep  iv.  18  ;  Philo,  de  Abr.  38,  Zti  7W  TraOwv  Kal  poa^pLaraiv 
7rapevr]p€povvTu)v  tovs  vyiatVovTas  Aoyovs,  2  Ti  217  6  Aoyos  airra>v  J>s 
yayypawa) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  medical  reference  was  at 
this  time  more  conscious  than  in  our  word  “  sound  ” :  cf.  Prov  2476 
( =  318)  Kptrc  7rarras  vyiws  :  lb.  1 3s  6  cfiofiovptvos  ZvtoXtjv  ouros 
vyiaivu  :  Pint.  A/or. ,  p.  20  F,  vyiaivovcrai  irepl  Qz ujv  Sd£ai  Kal  dA^cis. 
T he  metaphor  is  common  in  and  confined  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  in  N.T.  6s,  2  Ti  i13  4s,  Tit  i9- 13  21-2-  8:  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  stress  on  an  ordered  regulated  life,  and  is  found  in 
Stoic  writers:  fyir/s  Aoyos,  Marc.  Aur.  viii.  30. 
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I.  10,  11.] 

SiSaaKaXia]  Used  in  N.T.  only  by  St.  Paul  (except  Mt  159,  Mk 
7 7  in  quotation  from  Is  2913),  15  times  in  Past.  Epp.,  4  elsewhere. 
It  varies  elsewhere  between  the  sense  of  “active  teaching  ”  (cf.  4’* 
5i75  2  Ti  316,  Tit  27,  Ro  127  154,  Col  222)  and  “the  body  of 
doctrine  ”  (4°  61*  3,  2  Ti  310  (?),  4s,  Tit  i9  21* 10,  Eph  414) :  here  the 
latter  is  probably  right,  as  it  implies  a  definite  standard  ;  but  the 
contrast  to  eTepoSiSacrKaXttv  (3),  vop.oStSdcrKaXot  (7),  suggests  the 
former. 

11.  Kara  to  euayyeXioi'  k.t.X.]  Constructed  with  the  principal 
sentence  otSafiev  .  .  .  XPVT0LL :  Ro  216. 

rijs  tou  jxaK.  0.]  Possibly  a  title  for  Christ.  The  gospel 
of  Him  who  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Glory  (cf.  Hort 
on  Jas  21  and  Tit  213  note) ;  but  the  context  suggests  rather 
the  glory  of  God  as  manifested  in  man,  of  which  all  sinners  fall 
short  (Ro  323),  but  which  gives  liberty  to  the  children  of  God  (Ro 
821),  which  is  the  note  of  a  ministry  of  righteousness  and  of  the 
Spirit,  and  into  which  we  are  gradually  transformed,  2  Co  37*18  44'6 
1  P  414.  It  is  thought  of  here  as  a  present  glory,  though  its 
complete  realization  will  come  with  the  Returning  Christ,  cf.  615*16. 
Kal  to.  p.iXXovra  alviTTeTai ,  Chrys. 

tou  jxaKaptou  0eou]  Here  and  616.  God  as  containing  all 
happiness  in  Himself  and  bestowing  it  on  men.  “Beatus  beat” 
(Bengel) ;  cf.  Is  6519  “I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my 
people.”  The  exact  title  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  “  the  happy 
gods,”  Oeoi  fAOKapes,  is  frequent  from  Homer’s  time;  and  the  idea 
of  God  as  independent  of  men,  and  containing  all  happiness  in 
Himself,  came  through  Epicurus  (to  p.aKaptov  Kal  d^Oaprov, 
ap.  Plut.,  p.  1103D)  and  Aristotle  (e&W/xu >v  icrrl  kol  /xaKapios 
...  Sl  avrdv  auTo?,  de  Rep.  vii.  i)  into  Alexandrine  Judaism, 
and  is  common  in  Philo  (e.g.  6  0€os  .  .  .  au)Tr/p  re  kol  evepytTrjs, 
p.aKapLOT7]To<;  kol  irda-q^  €vSaup.ovLa s  dvairXi^^  de  Spec.  Legg.  i.  209) 
and  Josephus  (6  6tbs  c^et  TO  7 rdvra,  7ravTcXi;9  kol  /xa/captos,  C.  Ap. 
ii.  22).  See  other  instances  in  Wetstein  and  Dibelius. 

o  emcrTcu0r]i/  (cf.  kot  hrnayrp^  l)  eyw  :  cf.  Eph  37,  Col  i23*25, 
Tit  i3.  I,  your  father,  whom  you  have  to  represent ;  I,  the 
founder  of  the  church,  who  have  authority  to  enforce  against 
false  teachers  (cf.  I  Co  415  lv  yap  Xp.  '\yjo-.  81a  tou  eua yy.  cya) 
iy€wr)(ra  u/xas) ;  I,  who  know  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  rescue 
from  sin. 

12-17.  Paraphrase.  Yes,  it  was  entrusted  to  me  ;  but  when  I 
say  me,  I  must  stop  to  thank  Him  who  gave  me  strength  for  the 
task,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  for  He  deemed  that  He  could  trust 
me ;  for  His  own  purpose  He  chose  me  for  service, — me  who 
before  had  blasphemed  His  truth  and  persecuted  and  harried  His 
followers.  But  mercy  was  shown  to  me,  because  !  did  it  in 
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blindness  while  still  unbelieving ;  but  the  grace  of  our  Lord  over¬ 
flowed  its  channel  and  flooded  my  heart  with  faith  and  love, 
that  perfect  love  which  is  known  only  in  Christ  Jesus.  Faithful, 
indeed,  is  that  saying,  and  worthy  of  whole-hearted  acceptance  : 

“Christ  Jesus  stooped  this  world  within 
Sinners  to  rescue  from  their  sin,” 

sinners — of  whom  I  am  chief ;  yet  for  this  very  purpose  was 
mercy  shown  to  me,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  make 
clear  that  there  are  no  limits  to  His  long-suffering,  and  so  make 
me  the  first  sketch  of  all  the  myriads  who  are  going  to  believe  on 
Him  and  win  life  eternal.  Now  to  Him  who  rules  the  ages,  to 
the  immortal,  the  invisible,  the  only  God  be  honour  and  glory 
age  after  age.  Amen. 

This  section  is  a  personal  digression,  dominated  by  the 
emphatic  cya>  (n) ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  digression,  it  serves  as 
an  encouragement  to  Timothy  (cf.  eXeos,  2;  ijXeijOrjv,  13*16);  and 
it  illustrates  the  main  purpose  of  the  gospel,  to  save  sinners  and 
to  produce  love  and  faith ;  cf.  2  Ti  i12'14. 

12.  x^P1^  €XW]  2  Ti  i3,  not  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul,  but  it  was 

a  common  phrase;  cf.  Lk  179  and  Heb  1228;  Pap.  Oxyr.  i.  113, 
Xa piv  lx**  iraatv  (Dibelius) ;  perhaps  a  little  stronger  than 

evxapurrto.  “  I  feel  and  show ,  I  express,  gratitude.” 

r<j>  cySuyajAwtravTi]  Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Phil  413  7 rarra 
Icrxvw  eV  to)  IvhvvafxovvTi  jjl€.  Here  the  primary  thought  is  “  who 
gave  me  strength  for  my  task  as  Apostle,”  the  time  being  that  of 

€7TtCTT€V^V  :  Cf.  OTl  7TIOTOV  .  .  .  SlCLKOVICLV  l  and  2  Ti  I7  7 TV€VfX(l 

Suva/x€o)S :  2  Co  35  r)  iKavorrjs  rjp, u>v  Ik  tov  Oeov :  Ign.  Smyrn.  4, 
7ravra  vtto/acVo),  avrov  fxt  ev&vvapLovvTOs  tov  tcAciov  avOpwirov :  but 
there  lies  behind  this  “the  strength  to  conquer  sin  and  obey 
the  law  ”  (cf.  Ro  5°  83),  and  this  thought  emerges  in  14*16,  cf.  10'n. 

oti  ttiotop  pe  rjy^attTo.]  “  Fidelem  si  putaveris,  facies,”  Seneca, 
Ep.  Mor .  i.  3  ;  cf.  I  Co  7 25  rj\er)p.ev 09  V7 ro  Kvpiov  ttlcttos  circa. 

0€|xekos]  Appointing  for  His  own  purposes :  cf.  c0cto,  i  Co 

1  2 18. 28^  r  'ph  ^9  0lK  £0€to  rjfxa^  els  opyrjv ,  and  mOrjv,  inf  27, 

2  Ti  i11,  1  P  28  (ubi  v.  Hort).  There  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence 
of  Is  496,  quoted  by  St.  Paul  of  himself,  Acts  1347  TeOeiKa  ore  els 
c^ojs  iOvtiiv,  and  of  Jer  I5  Trpoef>r}Tr}v  et<?  eOvr]  TeOeiKa  ere. 

els  SiaKoi'iay]  Not  only  els  anocrToXrjv  ;  for  service  of  any  kind, 
cf.  t  Co  1615,  2  Ti  411,  Heb  i14,  Acts  11 29  (when  Paul  wfas  used 
for  much  humbler  service),  2024  in  Paul’s  address  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus  ;  but,  above  all,  for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
2  Co  518. 

13.  pXacrcJjrjpor  tcai  SuoKTTjr  kcu  uppum^]  A  triad  (as  so  often 
in  St.  Paul)  with  perhaps  an  ascending  scale  rising  from  words  to 
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acts  of  authorized  persecution  and  of  illegal  violence ;  cf.  Ps  i1. 
Bengel  would  treat  them  as  sins  against  God,  against  others,  and 
against  himself  (insulting  his  own  Saviour),  all  failures  in  love ; 
but  though  f3\d(T<l>r)fjLov  may  include  blasphemy  against  God,  the 
other  distinction  is  fanciful ;  and  the  main  thought  of  each  word 
is  of  attacks  on  the  Church  ;  cf.  Gal  i13* 23  Phil  36,  Acts  2  24  269-11. 

TjXe'qGrjy  k.t.X.]  Cf.  Acts  317,  Lk  23s4,  and  more  directly  Ro  io2 
( ov  kclt  €7Ttyva)ortv*  ay voovvt€<s  yap  .  .  .  ov\  v7T€ray^crav),  Test. 
XII.  Patr.,  Jud.  19,  of  which  this  may  be  a  ren  iniscence,  dAA’  6 
#€09  tu)v  TraripbiV  pov  yXiyai  p€  oti  iv  ayvajorta  rovro  iirolycra. 
Ign.  Rom.  9,  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  this  place,  ovSc  y dp  d£io9 
dpi,  wv  eo-^arog  avr&v  Kal  eKTpwpa'  aXX*  yXiypai  T19  dvai.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  assume  the  influence  here  of  the  Greek 
conception  that  sin  is  the  result  of  ignorance. 

14.  uirepeirXeomo-e]  Here  only  in  N.T.,  but  found  in  Ps.-Sol  519  ; 

cf.  Ro  520  v7rcp€7r€picr<rev(T£v  y  vnep  —  ^  above  its  usual 

measure,”  rather  than  “rising  higher  than  my  sin.”  This  v.  was  the 
origin  of  the  title  of  Bunyan’s  autobiography,  Grace  Aboiuiding. 

p,€T&  mo-reeds]  In  contrast  with  amo-Tia :  ayairy^  in  contrast  with 
£A.  Kal  St.  Kal  vftpiCTTyV  :  cf.  Tit  33. 

*v  Xtw.  sIt)<tou]  Not  the  love  shown  by  Christ  Jesus,  which 
is  already  implied  in  fj  \dpi 9,  but  the  true  love  which  Christians 
feel,  cf.  5  supra ,  and  which  is  only  felt  in  union  with  Christ, 
and  is  a  reflection  of  His  love;  cf.  Jn  159  puvart  iv  rrj  dyairy 

TV  €Vt?- 

15.  iriaTos  6  Xoyos]  Cf.  Tit.  3s  n.,  and  for  the  v.l.  dvBpdmivo^ 
cf.  In  trod.  p.  xxxvi.  Probably  a  quotation,  as  the  phrase  yXOev  ek 
tov  Koo-pov  as  applied  to  Christ  is  elsewhere  only  found  in  John. 
The  whole  phrase  implies  a  knowledge  of  Synoptic  and  Johannine 
language  (cf.  Lk  5s2,  Jn  1247),  and  is  a  witness  to  their  essential 
unity,  but  does  not  imply  direct  quotation  from  either. 

Trdcnjs,  “entire,”  perhaps  combining  the  thought  of  “whole¬ 
hearted,”  cf.  16,  and  “universal,”  cf.  24. 

Trdtnqs  diroB.  d£ios]  Here  and  49  only  in  N.T.  (cf.  d7rdS€*T09 
28  54),  but  common  in  contemporary  Greek,  both  as  applied  to 
persons — cf.  Dittenberger,  Syll.  246,  from  Sestos,  c.  130- 120  b.c., 
tt)?  KaXX((TTrjS  a7roSoxi}s  a£iovpevos ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  i.  337,  from 
Ephesus,  C.  A.D.  148,  av&po<s  SoKi/xarrarov  Kal  irdar 79  npys  Kal 
aTroSoxys  a $lov — and  to  things  or  sayings ;  cf.  Diodorus  Sic.  xii. 
15,  vopov  aTroSoxrjs  afi ovpevov  :  Justin  Martyr,  Tryph .  C.  3,  a7ro- 
$0Xys  d£ia,  opposed  to  <f>opnKa  Kal  /3dvavcra  :  cf.  Acts  241  ol  pev 
ovv  a7ro$e£dp€voi  tov  Xoyov  aurov  ifiaTrTivOyo'av.  For  Other 
instances,  see  Field,  Otium  Norvic ,  ad  loc.y  and  Wetstein.  Its 
meaning  varies  between  mere  “  accepiance  ”  and  stronger 
“  approbation,”  “  welcome,”  Philo,  de  Decal .  10,  diroSoxy^  Kal 
Tipys  ptraXapfidve iv. 
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€ l$  Tok'  Kocrp.o^]  Contrast  y  dpaprla  eh  Toy  koct/xov  elcrrjXOe. 
Ro  512  and  cf.  Jn  iy  1246  1628.  The  analogy  of  J11  614,  Ro  5 12 
shows  that  the  idea  of  Divine  pre-existence  is  not  necessarily 
involved  in  it. 

irpuTos  etju]  “I  am,”  not  “I  was.”  The  sinner  remains 
a  sinner  even  if  forgiven  ;  the  past  is  always  there  as  a  stimulus 
to  deeper  penitence  and  service.  The  sins  for  which  he  re¬ 
proaches  himself  are  not  sins  against  the  moral  law  (cf.  Phil  3s), 
but  sins  against  the  truth  and  the  light;  sins  which  disqualified 
him  from  Apostleship  Hence  the  longer  he  lives,  the  more  he 
knows  of  the  power  of  Christ  and  His  truth,  the  severer  becomes 
the  self-reproach  for  having  opposed  it;  cf.  1  Co  159  eAdyicrros 
t ojy  d7roo-ToXwy :  Eph  3s  tw  eXagtaTorepu)  7rdvTiov  ayiW,  and  here 
7rpujro9  dfiapT(jt)Xu)y,  “  Quoniam  enim  prae  ceteris  Sacramento  sc 
imbuit  Salvatoris,  propius  ad  cognoscendam  magnificentiam  ejus 
accedens,  accusat  se  magis  qui  tantum  boni  tarde  agnovit,” 
Ambrosiaster.  For  similar  self-condemnation,  cf.  Tert.  de  Pan. 
c.  4  and  c.  12,  with  Glovers  comment,  Cojiflid  of  Religions , 
p.  313,  and  Mr.  Keble's  Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel \  Preface, 
pp.  xxxv-1.  Celsus  used  this  verse  to  point  his  taunt  against 
the  character  of  the  Apostles,  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  63 ;  cf.  Ep.  Earn, 
v.  9.  Moreover,  by  this  time  Paul  had  himself  been  evil-spoken 
of  (Ro  38,  1  Co  413  io30,  Ac  1 345),  persecuted  (1  Co  412,  2  Co  4°, 
Ac  1350),  insulted  (r  Th  22,  2  Co  1210),  and  so  could  more 
keenly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  had  wronged. 

16.  Sid  touto  t)\€T)6t]i'  IVa  k.t  X.]  It  is  suggestive  to  compare 
Ro  91*-  18  Xeyet  yap  1)  ypu<£i)  rw  <&apaio'  on  eh  a vto  tolto  igijycLpd  ere, 
o7riiJ9  ei'bei£<i)p.ai  ev  crol  ryv  Suva /xiv  jxov  Kai  077(05  SiayyeXrj  to  ovopd 
p.ov  ev  TTttcrr/  t>]  yfj’  dpa  ovv  ov  OeXet  eXeety  ov  Se  OeXei  crKXypvvei . 

irpiuTw]  Starts  with  the  meaning  “chief”  (cf.  irpCrros,  15),  but 
also  implies  “first”  in  contrast  to  those  who  are  coming  after 
(rd>v  /xeAXoi'Tw). 

eVSei^Tai]  A  favourite  word  with  St.  Paul,  5  times  in  earlier 
Epp.,  4  in  Past.  Epp.  (elsewhere  2  in  Iieb.).  He  only  also  uses 
evSeiy p.a  and  evSei£i5. 

Nrjaous  XpuTTos]  The  change  of  order  (contrast  vv.1-  2- 12* 14-  15) 
perhaps  emphasizes  the  note  of  personal  affection,  and  recalls 
the  moment  of  conversion,  and  the  words  eyd>  elpu  ’J^o-ovs  ov  crv 
Siw/ca?,  Acts  95. 

Tty  aTracrai']  Here  only  in  N.T.  with  the  article.  His  entire 
unlimited,  ever-patient  patience,  not  only  converting,  not  only 
choosing  me  for  service,  but  making  me  Apostle,  and  keeping 
me  faithful. 

uTToruiTuiau']  Here  and  2  Ti  i13  only  in  N.T.  :  an  incomplete 
( u7ro- ;  cf.  vTToypdejirj)  sketch  in  contrast  to  the  comp’ete  picture 
(avaypd(f>eiv,  Ar.  Eth.  N.  i.  7  ;  e$epyao-iay  Plotinus,  Enn.  vi.  37, 
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ap.  Wetstein,  who  quotes  other  instances) :  the  first  sketch  for  a 
gallery  of  portraits;  cf.  triad,  Heb  io1.  The  substantive  may  be 
consciously  active,  “that  He  might  draw  a  sketch,”  “ad  informa- 
tionem,”  Vulg. ;  “  deformationem,”  Am.  :  or  of  the  result  “  to 
serve  as  a  sketch,”  “ad  exemplum,”  Ambrosiaster.  The  former 
is  more  common  elsewhere:  the  latter  suits  2  Ti  i13  better;  cf 
v7roSeiy/ua,  2  P  26.  For  this  vista  into  future  generations,  cf 
Eph  320* 21 

iir  auTw]  As  upon  a  sure  corner-stone.  7rio-T€vav  cVt,  c.  dat., 
is  only  applied  elsewhere  to  Christ  in  quotations  from  Is  2816(Ro 
933  io11,  1  P  26),  and  that  passage  may  be  in  the  writer’s  mind  here. 

17.  For  similar  doxologies,  cf.  Gal  i5,  Ro  n36  1627,  Ph  420, 
Eph  321  i?if.  616. 

tw  PaatXet  tuv  auji'toi']  This  first  title  is  suggested  by  twv 
fjLtWo vTwv  and  by  £wr)v  aiutviov  of  16,  and  d</>0dpru)  also  by 
aluivtov :  but  the  others  are  not  specially  connected  with  the  con¬ 
text,  and  the  whole  is  probably  a  semi-quotation  from  some  Jew¬ 
ish  liturgical  formula;  cf.  Ps  io16  fiaaiXevati  Kvpios  eis  tov  aiaiva 
Kal  cts  tov  auova  tov  aiujvos :  Tob  1  *0  prayer,  evAoy^ros 

6  #€OS  6  £u>v  €ts  tovs  aicovas  .  .  .  ui^ojo'are  tov  f3acri\£a  rdiv  atwvcov 
.  .  .  cvAoyci  tov  (Baer,  twv  aldi'cjv  .  .  .  €19  7ra<jas  ra<s  yevcas  tov 
auuvos:  Test.  XII.  Patr .,  Reuben,  c.  6;  Clem.  Rom  i.  61  (also 
in  a  prayer),  Liturg.  Jacobi,  Brightman,  E.  and  IV.  Lit.,  p.  51. 

d<j>0dpTa>,  dopaTw]  Cf.  616,  Jn  i18:  both  common  thoughts  in 
Greek  philosophical  conceptions  of  God,  and  in  later  Jewish 
speculations ;  cf.  Wisd  121 ;  Philo,  de  Abr.  75  f. ;  Vita  Mosis,  ii. 
1 71  ;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  346 ;  Epicurus  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  x. 
123,  tov  0eov  £<oov  acfaOapTov  Kal  fxaKapLov  vop.il, ouv  (and  other  exx. 
in  Wetstein  or  Dibelius);  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  ii.  20,  tu  /Wo>  ©€u> 
dopttTco,  iraTpl  t^s  aXrfOAas,  tw  €£a7roo'reiAavTi  fjpiiv  tov  aojTrjpa 
Kal  apgrjyov  ttJs  a<f>6apcria<$ ,  Si*  ov  Kal  £<f>avcp(vcr€v  7]puv  ttjv  aXrjOeiav 
Kal  tt)v  iirovpdviov  £ior)V,  avTw  7}  So£a  eis  tovs  attorns  tiuv  aiwvajv. 

p.ov'w]  Cf.  616,  Ro  1627.  1  Co  84- 5  explains  the  emphasis 

on  this. 

18-20.  Paraphrase.  This  charge,  then,  I  now  in  my  absence 
place  in  your  care,  my  own  son  Timothy ;  recalling  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Christian  prophets  which  led  me  to  choose  you 
to  help  me  in  my  work,  that  in  the  strength  of  these  words 
you  may  carry  on  God’s  true  campaign,  holding  fast  yourself 
faith  and  a  good  conscience,  for  remember  how  some  refused 
to  listen  to  their  conscience  and  so  made  shipwreck  of  their 
faith  :  of  such  are  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  on  whom  I  formally 
passed  sentence,  that  they  may  learn  under  discipline  not  to 
speak  against  the  truth. 

Compare  the  similar  warning  from  the  example  of  others  in 
2  Ti  i15. 
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18.  TaoTTjy  tt] v  TrapayycXia^]  i.e.  the  charge  of  6  as  expanded 
in  n. 

■n-apariOc^ai]  For  the  metaphor,  cf.  2  Ti  i13  note.  The 
middle  shows  that  he  still  feels  his  own  responsibility  :  he  will 
still  have  to  give  account  for  that  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  n.  “That  I  may  be  faithful  to  my  trust,  I  choose  one 
whom  I  can  trust,”  cf.  2  Ti  22. 

iIkvov  TijioGee]  Cf.  Ramsay  on  Gal  31,  p.  310;  and  notice 
how  here,  as  in  Phil  415,  the  personal  address  to  another  follows 
directly  on  an  account  of  his  own  work  and  of  Christ’s  power  to 
aid  him.  Is  there  a  play  on  Timothy’s  name,  “  You  whose 
name  commits  you  to  giving  honour  to  God”?  cf.  to)  .  .  .  6c<2 

TifXYj  17. 

KaTa  Ta$  Trpoay.  cm  ore  TTpo^YjTcias]  “  Either  according  to  the 
previous  ”  (cf.  Heb  7 18  d^cr^crt?  irpoayovcrrj 9  ivToXrjs  :  Jos.  Ant.  xix. 
§  298,  07T€p  Iv  Ta?9  Trpoayovaais  ypac^at?  7rapc8o/xcv)  “prophecies 
about  thee”  (cf.  Ezek  374  7rpo<f>ijTcvo-ov  cVi  rd  oerra  ravra)  :  or 
“according  to  the  prophecies  leading”  (cf.  524  T-podyovaai  eh 
Kpicnv :  Mt  29  6  o.crTTjp  7 rporjyev  avrovs )  “  me  towards  you.” 

Trpo4>r)T€ia$]  Utterances  by  Christian  prophets  pointing  out 
T.’s  promise  of  useful  work.  The  plural  points  to  more  than 
one  such  occasion,  and  may  well  include  St.  Paul’s  first  choice  of 
T.  (cf.  09  Ip.aprvpUTO  vtto  tuj v  .  .  .  a8cA .(f>£)v}  Ac  162,  and  the 
appeal  to  their  first  common  work  in  2  Ti  311),  and  his  delegation 
of  him  for  the  special  work  at  Ephesus  ;  cf.  414,  2  Ti  i6  (of 
Timothy  himself),  Ac  131*8  (of  St.  Paul’s  delegation  to  new  work), 
Acts  2028  (of  the  presbyters  at  Ephesus  vp.a<;  to  7rvtvp.a  to  ayiov 
ZOtTo  Ittlctkottovs)  :  so  Chrys.  ore  irepuTtpLe  koli  ore  ix^tpoToveL.  Such 
prophecies  may  have  come  from  Silas,  who  himself  was  a  prophet, 
Acts  15  s2. 

1W  o-TpaTeuT]  .  .  .  crTpaTci'a^]  The  metaphor  is  perhaps 
suggested  here  by  ra>  /3aaiXe2  7w  auLvuVj  the  true  campaign  in 
the  service  of  the  true  King.  Cf.  Maximus  Tyr.  xix.  4,  crrpdr^yov 

p.cv  tov  QcoVy  (TTpaTeiav  8c  ttjv  oirXiTTjy  8c  tov  avOpoyirov  (dp. 

Wetstein).  It  was  a  common  metaphor  both  in  philosophical 
writers  (cf.  Plato,  Apol.  28  D ;  Epict.  iii.  24,  orparcta  ti?  cVrtv  6 
/3los  eKaorrov :  Seneca,  Ep.  96,  “  Vivere,  mi  Lucili,  militare  est  ”) 
and  in  the  mysteries,  cf.  Apuleius,  Met.  xi.  15,  “da  nomen  sanctne 
huic  militiae.”  “Enrol  thyself  in  the  sacred  soldiery  of  Isis.” 
These  may  have  influenced  the  Christian  use  of  it,  but  the  thought 
here  is  more  of  an  aggressive  campaign  against  evil,  and  its  use  is 
Jewish  ;  cf.  4  Mac  923  Upav  Kal  evyevrj  (jTpaTeiav  crTpaTtvcracrQe 
TTcpl  T779  everefieias.  “  Omnis  vita  hominis  militia  (Job  71) 
imprimis  hominis  Christiani  (2  Co  104)  maxime  vero  pastoris 
evangelici  (1  Co  97,  2  Ti  23*  4,  Phil  225),”  Grotius.  For  interesting 
illustrations  cf.  Wetstein  and  Dibelius,  ad  loc. 
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TT}y  KaXrjy  orpttT. ]  ecrrl  yap  kcu  kclktj  crTpareLa ,  ChryS0St0m; 
but  the  contrast  is  rather  with  service  of  earthly  kings. 

19.  €'xwy  tt'kjtlv  Kal  ay.  ctu^lStjo-iv']  Cf.  5.  The  leader  must 
have  the  qualities  he  is  going  to  enforce. 

dyaOrji'  crui/eiS^o-iy]  “  Bonam  erga  dogmata  conscieniiam,”  Thd.- 
Mops.  This  may  be  included,  but  the  thought  is  as  wide  as  in  6. 

r^]  ie.  crvveiSrjo-iVj  cf.  6  note.  The  teacher  who  does  not  prac¬ 
tise  what  he  preaches  will  find  his  faith  fail  him. 

airwcrdjjUk'Ot,]  Cf.  Acts  T346,  PrOV  T532  os  aTTUiOtLTai  7ratSetW  puael 
iavrov  :  Hos  46  ort  cu  cirtyvciKTiv  aTTouo'w,  Kay  to  a7ra>crop.at  ere  :  Test. 
XII  Pair.,  Asher  i.  d7ra>0oup.evos  TO  aya^o^  7rpocrXapL/3di'eL  to  kclkqv. 
The  word  implies  violent  effort,  a  kicking  against  the  pricks ; 
cf.  Bengel,  “  Invita  recedit :  semper  dicit  Noli  me  lsedere  ”  ;  cf. 
a7r^AyiyKdres,  Eph  4 ld. 

irepl  tt]^  moTu/]  Perhaps  (cf.  note,  p.  20)  here  “  about  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,”  i.e.  they  have  not  held  to  the  central  doctrines,  cf.  6 ; 
and  this  is  strongly  supported  by  621,  2  Ti  218  7 rept  rrjv  dXrjOe tav 
rjcrTo^rjcraVy  and  perhaps  by  prj  pXaa^rjpeiv  (20) ;  but  the  connexion 
with  ttlcttiv  Kal  ayaOrjv  ervvei8rja-iv  and  the  stress  on  tucttis 
throughout  the  whole  chapter  make  the  subjective  meaning  more 
probable. 

e^auayrjaai/]  For  the  metaphor,  cf.  Orelli  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  14 ; 
Lighttoot  on  Ign.  ad  Polyc.  c.  2  ;  Cebetis  Tabula,  ravayovaiv  lv 
ro>  /3to>  Kal  TrXavuvTai :  Philo,  de  Decal:  c.  14,  craAtvovo-iv  .  .  . 
prj8eiroTe  €ts  Xipeva  Karapai  pL7)8*  Ivoppto-aaOai  /3ef3aLiDS  aXrjOeia 
SvvdfitvoL.  The  Christian  teacher  must  be  good  soldier  and  good 
sailor  too. 

20.  uv  wtu']  So  2  Ti  i15  218  only:  in  each  case  with  two 
nominatives,  perhaps  implying  some  common  action  of  the  two. 

'YpeVaios]  cf.  2  Ti  218.  ’AAe'£avSpos,  perhaps  the  same  as  in 
2  Ti  414,  but  not  the  same  as  the  Jew  Alexander,  Ac  1933. 

ous  irapeSwica  tw  XaTaya]  The  origin  of  this  phrase  seems  to 
lie  in  Job  26  €t7rev  Se  6  Kvptos  to)  Sta/3oA.o)  ’iSoi)  7rapaStSa>p,t  o*ot 
avrov*  p*ovov  ttjv  if/vxrjv  avrov  8ia(f>vXa£ov,  where  Satan  is  allowed 
to  inflict  any  bodily  suffering  short  of  death  on  Job  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  his  religion.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
formal  phrase  for  passing  sentence,  perhaps  in  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue,  certainly  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  use  may  have  been  influenced  by,  it  is  at  least  illus¬ 
trated  by,  the  contemporary  Pagan  “  execration-tablets  ”  by  which 
a  person  who  had  been  wronged  handed  over  the  wrong-doer  to 
the  gods  below,  who  inflicted  bodily  suffering  upon  him  ;  cf.  Greek 
Papyri  in  the  British  Museum ,  i.  p.  75,  vtKvSaipLov,  7rapa8i8a)pl 
o-ol  tov  8eiva  .  .  .  07rws  .  .  :  so  also  of  a  form  for  exorcising  a 
demon,  7rapaSt8wp.t  ere  eis  to  peXav  ;(dos  lv  Tats  aTrcuActats,  Pap .  Paris. 
574.  In  the  same  way  a  ceremonial  or  moral  offence  against  the 
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God  was  punished  by  infliction  of  disease ;  it  was  only  healed 
after  confession  of  the  sin  (Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Easty 
p.  304  ;  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  ad  loc.y  and  in  Expository  Times ,  Oct.- 
Dec.  1898). 

The  punishment  implied  is  either  (i)  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Jn  2023  av  Tivioy  KpuTi/Te  tcls  a/xapTuis,  KtKpaTrjvT(uy  carrying  with 
it  exclusion  from  the  society,  cf.  2  Th  314,  1  Co  511,  3  Jn  10  cV 
rrj?  €K/3d\\u:  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39  of  the  meetings  of  the 

Church  for  discipline,  “  judicatur  magno  cum  pondere  ...  si  quis 
ita  deliquerit  ut  a  communicatione  orationis  et  conventus  et 
omnis  sancti  commercii  relegetur,”  so  Chrys.  c^c/SoAActo  tov  koivov 
crvveSpLov:  Theod.  “abalienavi  ab  ecclesia”;  or  also(ii) the  infliction 
of  some  bodily  suffering:  and  the  analogy  of  Job,  of  the  Pagan 
tablets,  of  I  Co  II30  Sia  tovto  Iv  vplv  1 roAAot  aaOivus  kcli  appcoaroL 
Kal  Koip.C)VTai  Ikclvol  (cf.  Acts  51*11  if11),  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  this  is  included. 

irapcScjKa]  Seems  to  imply  the  action  of  the  Apostle  only,  and 
if  the  infliction  was  only  bodily  suffering  this  would  be  probable, 
cf.  Acts  1311;  but  the  action  of  the  whole  community  is  not 
excluded ;  there  would  be  no  need  to  repeat  the  whole  details  to 
Timothy,  and  it  is  included  in  1  Co  5s*5  where  the  language  is 
equally  individual,  cya>  .  .  .  KtKpiKa  .  .  .  7rapa8ovvai. 

prj  p\a<r<{>T}}A€Li']  Might  include  the  thought  not  to  speak  evil 
of  us,  cf.  64,  Tit  32;  but  as  the  warning  is  against  false  teaching, 
the  main  thought  is  not  to  speak  evil  of  God,  to  misrepresent  His 
truth,  cf.  1  Co  1515. 


7rio-n9 — ttlcttu'uv — 7tiotos. 

A  careful  account  of  the  previous  history  of  these  words  will 
be  found  in  Burton,  Galatians ,  7.C.C.,  pp.  475-85;  cf.  also 
Hort  on  1  P  i21.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  usages  in 
these  Epistles  and  to  compare  them  with  the  earlier  Pauline  letters, 
mons  =  (a)  faithfulness,  Tit  210,  and  perhaps  1  Ti  215  511, 
2  Ti  222 ;  so  Ro  3s,  Gal  522.  In  both  groups  the  usage  is  rare. 

(h)  faith  as  the  essential  quality  of  each  Christian  life, 
so  passim  :  as  in  St.  Paul ;  but  whereas  St.  Paul  frequently 
adds  a  defining  word — Xpio-rov,  tov  vlov  tov 

Oeou,  ds  XpuTTov,  iv  tw  KvpCio  ’I r](T0Vy  that  is  rare  here,  and 
the  one  phrase  in  which  it  occurs,  7;  7 tlcttls  rj  lv  Xp.  T^o-. 
(I  313,  II  i13  315),  is  slightly  different :  “the  faith  which  is 
found  in  union  with  Christ.”  The  object  of  the  faith  no 
longer  needs  defining. 

(e)  the  principle  of  faith  as  characteristic  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  as  professed  and  taught :  almost  equal  to  “the 
Creed,”  “  the  doctrines  believed  ” ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  it  is  ever  quite  equivalent  to  that.  The  strongest 
instances  of  this  use  are  :  1  41  d7roaT?j(rovTat  rivt?  rrjs  ttlo-- 
T€<jos:  46  IvTptcfaofjLevos  rots  Aoyots  rrjs  7rtcrT€cu5:  5s  ryv  Tritniv 
r]pvr)T(u:  610  d7T€Tr\av7]0r]o-av  ano  rrjs  7rto-T€0)S  :  1 1  3s  aSoKipiOi 

Treplrrjv  ttlittiv.  More  doubtful  are  I  i2- 19  39  612, 21,  II  47 
rrjv  7TMTTLV  T€Trjp7]Ka  :  Ti  I4  Kara  koivyjv  tticttiv ,  I13. 

This  scarcely  goes  beyond  St.  Paul’s  use  of  rj  mams  : 
cf.  Ro  331  IO8  to  prjp a  rrjs  7rto-TC0JS  o  Krjpvo-aopLev  :  I26  Kara 
T7]v  dvaXoytay  r»ys  7uVt€ojs  :  1  Co  1613  ctt^kctc  iy  rfj  7tl(tt€L  : 
Gal  i23  cmyycAtJcTai  rrjv  ttlo-tlv  rjv  7 ror€  liropOzi :  610  rovs 
otKCtov?  t?)s  7rtcrT€ws  :  Ph  I27  vvva.6\ovvTt<z  rfj  TTLcrrei  rov 
evayyeXcov  :  Col  2‘  fizfiaiovpivoL  rfj  7rtoT€t  KaOws  iSt^d^Orjre. 
But  the  usage  is  more  frequent  here,  and  perhaps  slightly 
more  fixed. 

Tuorrcueiy  =  (ft)  to  entrust,  commit  to,  2  Ti  112,  and  in  passive 
1  i11,  Tit  i3;  so  Ro  32,  1  Co  917,  Gal  27,  1  Th  24. 

(b)  to  believe,  (i)  c.  dat.  Tit  38  Ot  7T€7TL(TT€VKOT€S  0€O>  l 
cf.  Ro  43  ;  (ii)  cVt  with  dative,  I  i16,  cf.  Ro  9s3  io11. 

Once  in  the  passive,  I  316;  cf.  2  Th  i10  (si  vera  lectio). 
In  the  verb  there  is  no  difference  in  usage. 

TTiaTos  =  (a)  trustworthy:  1  i12- 15  3^  11  49,  II  22-  n* 13,  Tit 
i6  (?)  9  38  ;  so  10  times  in  St.  Paul. 

(b)  believing :  I  43  rot?  7rtoTots :  410  7tl(tt<jjv  :  412  rwv 
rrurrwv :  516  ei  rig  mcrrrj :  62  b,s,‘  Tit  I6  (?).  This  also  is 
found  in  St.  Paul  but  much  more  rarely,  Gal  39,  2  Co  615, 
and  more  doubtfully,  Eph  i1,  Col  i2;  but  never  ot  iria-roi 
—  the  believers,  the  Christian  body :  yet  01  dmaroL  is  a 
regular  title  for  “unbelievers.” 

Similarly — 

dmardv:  Ro  3s  only — probably  “to  be  unbelieving,”  though 
perhaps  “unfaithful.” 

2  Ti  213  only — probably  “to  be  unfaithful  ” 

dmarrla :  St.  Paul  4  times,  Ro  3s  420  n20-23 — t;  want  of 
faith,”  “state  of  unbelief.” 

Past.  Epp.  i  Ti  i13  only,  in  the  same  sense. 

<x7rto'Tos :  St.  Paul  14  times,  always  “  unbelievers,”  “  heathen.” 

Past.  Epp.  twice,  1  Ti  5s  “unbeliever,”  'Pit  i15 
“  wanting  in  faith.” 

There  is  then  a  slight  difference  from  the  Pauline  letters,  and 
a  rather  greater  fixity  of  meaning.  7rto-rts  as  the  Christian  quality 
is  not  felt  to  need  a  defining  object :  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
meaning  of  a  faith  professed  and  taught;  and  7rto-To$  has  become 
the  natural  antithesis  to  “heathen”;  ot  7rtcrTot,  a  common  term 
for  the  Christian  Body.  The  difference  is  slight  and  conceivable 
within  St.  Paul’s  own  lifetime  and  in  his  own  writing,  but  it  is 
noteworthy ;  cf.  also  Parry,  pp.  ciii-cx. 
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kciAos,  dya#os. 

The  distinction  between  «ya 06%,  practically  good,  morally 
good  (as  opposed  to  /ca/cos,  irovripo^  <f>av\ os),  and  KaAos,  jestheti 
cally  good,  beautiful,  good  to  men’s  eyes  (as  opposed  to  cuVxpo?),1 
is  still  present  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  though  the  contrast  had 
been  blurred.  It  is  there,  cf  Gen  i8ff*  I8cv  o  Beo<>  on  koXov  :  Mt  5 16 

07TCDS  l8<U<7iy  VfJLUiV  Ttt  KdXd  €pyd  :  I  P  212  €K  TUiV  KdX ttiV  ZpyiOV 
eiroTTTeuov'Tes  :  J  Ti  5s5  ra  cpya  ra  KdXa  TrpoSrjXa  :  612  rr)v  koXtjv 
opLoXoytav  Ivuttiov  7roXX£jv  p.apTVpon' :  Lk  815  KaXfj  koli  ayaBrj.  On 
the  other  hand,  KaXoq  appears  as  the  antithesis  of  /ca/co's  (Heb  514), 

of  7TOVT]p6<;  (Gen  29,  17  TOU  ytvd)(TK€LV  KdXbv  Kdl  TTOViqpov ,  Lv  2710, 

Is  520,  Mic  32) :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  common  usage 
of  it  in  the  N.T.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  distinction  cannot 
always  be  pressed :  it  may  often  be  a  mere  desire  for  euphony 
or  variety  which  decides  the  choice  between  the  two  words, 
except  where  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  effect  upon  others. 

A  comparison  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  with  St.  Paul’s  earlier 
letters  is  suggestive.  St.  Paul  uses  /caAos  16  times,  8, 

generally  in  the  sense  “practically”  or  “morally  good”;  cf. 
KaXo7TOL€LVy  2  Tl)  313 ;  KdT€pya^€(rOdt  TO  /caAov,  Ro  718  ;  TO  KdXbv 
7roi€iv,  Ro  721,  2  Co  137,  Gal  6°,  a  phrase  not  found  in  Pastoral 
Epistles.  (The  sense  “good  to  sight,”  *aAa  cVw-nw  7 rdvnuv 
dv6p<j>Tr<jiVy  Ro  1 217,  2  Co  821,  is  a  quotation  from  Prov  34.)  He 
never  uses  KdXa  Ipyd.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  use  KaAo's  24  times, 
Kd Aaj?  4;  cf.  KaAo8t8a(T/caAo5,  Tit  23,  and  the  phrase  KdXbv  Hpyo r, 
KdXa  Ipydy  7  times:  often  with  reference  to  a  deed  as  seen 
by  Others,  I  2s  ivu-nov  tov  Beov:  37  p.dpTvp(dv  KdXrjv  drrd  tgjv 
€^cu0ev:  510  iv  epyois  /caAois  fidpTupou/ievri,  5s5  612  (v.  supra):  at 
other  times  with  the  idea  of  excellence  in  contrast  to  other 
specimens  of  the  same  class,  I  i18  rrjv  KdXrjv  (TTpdruav:  4°  *aAos 
StaKoros  .  .  .  tt}?  KdXrjs  SiSaaKdXias :  612  tov  KnXbv  dytura  tt/9 
ttio-tcw?:  cf.  II  47.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  two  writers,  between  to  *aAdv  7toulv  and  rb  KdXb  epy a  as 
descriptions  of  the  Christian  life,  and  Pastoral  Epistles  also  use 
frequently  tpyov  ayaBov,  Zpya  aya Ba :  the  change  of  phraseology 
perhaps  points  to  a  different  writer,  but  in  any  case  is  due  to  the 
growing  sense  in  Christian  teachers,  so  marked  in  1  P,  that  the 
lives  of  Christians  must  be  one  of  the  chief  means  of  winning 
the  heathen  to  Christ :  and  this  would  be  quite  natural  to  St. 
Paul,  always  insistent  on  the  duty  of  his  converts  to  the  heathen 
world,  cf.  Gal  610,  Ro  1213. 

“  No  one  English  word  will  express  *aAds  fully,  the  meaning 

1  Cf.  Ilort  on  Jas  27  ;  “  kcl\6s  is  what  is  good  as  seen,  as  making  a  direct 
impression  on  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it :  contrast  aya.06 s,  which  is 
good  in  result.” 
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changing  with  the  context.  Thus  ‘  every  creature  of  God  is 
good’  (1  Ti  44),  i.e.  free  from  defilement,  fit  for  human  use 
with  the  Creator’s  stamp  upon  it.  ‘The  law  is  good  *  (1  Ti  i8), 
valuable,  working  a  good  purpose,  an  excellent  instrument  in  a 
teacher’s  hand,  if  he  use  it  in  accordance  with  that  purpose. 
One  who  desires  a  bishopric  sets  his  heart  on  ‘a  good  task’ 
(1  Ti  31),  on  an  honourable  post  that  sets  him  before  the  world’s 
eye,  and  that  requires  constant  labour :  he  must  rule  his  family 
with  dignity  and  success  (1  Ti  34,  cf.  517),  he  must  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation  from  those  without  (1  Ti  37) :  the  deacon  who 
gains  distinction  (kcl\ £9)  acquires  a  distinguished  position  for 
higher  service  (1  Ti  313,  cf.  46).  The  widow  must  not  only  have 
taken  part  in  every  good  work  (qoyco  dya <9w),  but  be  well  reported 
of  by  others  for  striking  deeds  of  charity  >(epyois  KaXoI?,  1  Ti  510). 
The  Christian  soldier  must  endure  hardness  as  a  well-trained 
soldier  (2  Ti  23),  engaged  in  a  noble  struggle  (toi/  KaXov  dyoW, 

1  Ti  612,  2  Ti  47)  in  the  most  honourable  of  all  campaigns  (1  Ti 
i18).  The  doctrine  which  he  preaches  is  attractive,  winning, 
with  the  glow  of  healthy  life  upon  it  (1  Ti  4®,  Tit  21* 7).  Timothy’s 
public  profession  had  something  heroic  about  it,  as  had  that  of 
his  master  (tt)v  kol\y}v  6/xoXoyiav,  1  Ti  612- 13) :  Titus  is  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  ‘excellent’  works  (Tit  27) :  the  rich  are  not  only  to  do 
good  (ayaOotpyeiv),  but  to  use  their  wealth  for  works  of  special 
excellence  (iv  epyois  KaXot?),  to  lay  up  a  ‘  good  ’  foundation,  one 
well-laid,  a  sound  base  for  an  eternal  life  (1  Ti  618- 19).  All 
members  of  the  Christian  family  are  to  take  the  lead  in  honest, 
honourable  occupations  (Tit  314),  for  this  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  believe  in  God,  who  had  purified  unto  Himself  a  peculiar 
people  for  the  very  purpose  that  they  should  be  zealous  for  works 
that  should  rise  above  the  level  of  the  world  and  exhibit  the 
beauty  of  holiness  (fi/Xamjv  kcl\£)v  epywv,  Tit  214,  where  Theo- 
doret  paraphrases  mXcov  by  r£)v  hraivovpiivwv  cpywv).” 1 

ii.  1-iii.  16.  7 rws  Set  iv  oikw  Otov  dvaorpcc^eo'tfat,  315.  Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  Church,  as  regards  (a)  public  worship ,  the  proper 
objects  of  prayer  (21*7),  and  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  men 
and  women  (28*15) ;  (b)  qualifications  for  the  officers',  the  bishop 
(31*7),  deacons  (3s'10, 12* 13),  deaconesses  (n). 

ii.  1-7.  Paraphrase .  I  come  to  special  regulations  to  guide 
you  in  your  true  work,  and  I  want  to  urge  first  of  all  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  realize  the  universality  of  the  message  of  the  gospel. 
For  this,  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  to  be  made  in  public 
worship  for  all  mankind,  and  primarily  for  rulers  and  all  in  any 
position  of  authority,  that  so  we  may  be  able  to  live  a  quiet  life 
1  From  my  St.  Paul  the  Master  Builder ,  p.  118. 
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undisturbed  by  war  and  persecution,  in  a  religious  and  serious 
spirit.  Such  prayer  is  true  prayer  and  well-pleasing  to  God  who 
has  already  saved  us,  but  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved  too,  and  to 
reach  a  full  knowledge  of  truth. 

For  there  is  one  and  one  only  God,  one  and  one  only  who 
stands  between  God  and  men,  He  who  shares  human  nature, 
Christ  Jesus,  and  He  gave  Himself  in  life  and  death  for  all  man¬ 
kind,  so  bearing  witness  to  God’s  great  Love  in  God’s  own  time; 
and  it  was  to  carry  on  that  message  that  I  myself  was  chosen  as  a 
herald,  as  a  commissioned  Apostle — yes,  whatever  my  opponent 
may  say,  that  is  true:  He  did  commission  me — whose  one  task 
is  to  train  Gentiles  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  in  truth. 

The  keyword  of  this  section,  as  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
is  universality,  7ms  (inrzp  TrdvTUiV  dv0pd)7ru)v  .  .  .  Travrow  twv  iv 
virtpoxfj  .  .  .  -rravras  dvOpunrovs  .  .  .  vtt €p  7rarra>v).  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  it  may  be  due  to  Gnostic  tendencies  to  exclusiveness, 
laying  undue  stress  on  knowledge,  and  distinguishing  between 
7rv€VfiaTLKOL  and  (cf.  62C,  J ude  19),  but  vv.5'7  suggest  that 

it  is  rather  due  to  Jewish  exclusiveness.  St.  Paul  would  naturally 
be  anxious  that  the  Christian  Church  should  not  fail,  as  the  Jews 
had  done,  in  recognizing  the  universality  of  its  mission. 

1.  ouk  marks  the  return  from  a  digression  to  the  main  subject, 
but  perhaps  suggesting  a  logical  connexion.  “  Since,  then,  our 
one  object  is  to  produce  love  (i5),  and  to  carry  the  message  of 
salvation  to  all  sinners  (i15),  there  must  be  prayer  for  all  men.” 
Chrysostom  has  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  power  of 
intercession  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice. 

TTpcoToy  Tranw]  Because  worship  gives  the  note  which  action 
has  to  take  up. 

irpoacu^ds,  erreu^€ts,  Phil  46  'Trpovtvxfj  *cu 

rfj  StipTtL  pitra  evx-  Ta  airypLara  vp.u)v  yvmpi^io’O^  For  attempts 
to  distinguish  the  three  words,  cf.  Origen,  irepi  14; 

Augustine,  Ep.  50  (who  refers  them  to  distinct  parts  of  the 
Liturgy),  Bengel,  and  Bernard.  Probably  Secerns  emphasizes  the 
sense  of  need,7rpocr€i;^at  the  approach  to  God,  €yra;£€ts(  =  atT^/xara, 
Phil  46)  the  actual  petition,  but  the  distinction  was  not  meant  to 
be  emphasized  :  the  triad  is  a  favourite  feature  in  St.  Paul’s  style. 
The  connexion  with  8’15  and  the  effect  of  this  passage  on  the 
Liturgies  makes  it  clear  that  the  primary  reference  is  to  public 
worship,  lv  rrj  XciTpeia  rrj  KaOqpLeph’r),  Chrys. 

cVtcu^is]  Here  and  4s  only  in  N.T.,  also  in  2  Mac  4s,  and 
cf.  3  Mac  G40  crru^ttti'  cVon/o-urro — from  cirvy^arcii',  “to  chance 
upon,”  then  “  to  have  an  audience  with  a  king,”  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience,  so  to  present  a  petition  ; 
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cf.  Wisd  821  IviTvyov  tw  Kvp to)  Kal  ihcq6r)v  avrov.  o  rev^is,  a  formal 
petition,  especially  to  a  king ;  so  frequently  in  Josephus,  Diodorus, 
and  the  Papyri  (Deissmann,  B.S. ,  pp.  121,  146).  The  thought 
of  the  King  of  the  ages,  i17,  may  still  be  in  the  writer’s  mind. 

€uxapiortas]  not  in  the  technical  usage  =  “Eucharists,”  “thanks¬ 
givings  in  offerings”;  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Clem.  Rom.  i.  41,  and 
the  careful  examination  of  the  use  of  the  word  by  Dr.  Swete 
(/.  Th .  St.  iii.  p.  16 1)  and  Dr.  Hort  (#.,  p.  594) ;  but  “thanks¬ 
giving  in  words,”  thought  of  as  part  of  common  worship,  cf.  1  Co 
1416.  It  will  include  gratitude  for  the  past  kindnesses  of  those 
for  whom  we  pray  ( V7rep  twv  7rpoinrrjpyp.€i'(DV  ayaOtov,  Theodoret), 
for  God’s  past  mercies  to  them  (Chrys.  quoting  Mt  545) ;  but 
more  widely — for  what  they  are,  God’s  creatures,  the  object  of 
His  love,  whom  He  wishes  to  be  saved.  Chrysostom  says  finely, 
tocnrtp  koivos  ns  cVti  7raTr)p  t rjs  otKOvpteVTys  airaarj^  6  Upevs'  7rdvTO)v 
tolvvv  d^LOV  avTOV  Krjfteo-OaL,  KaOdirep  /cat  o  0€os,  <L  lepdrat. 

uTr€p  irdi'TOiv  d^OpcjTrajK]  There  is  no  one  for  whom  the 
Christian  Church  has  not  to  pray  ;  no  one  for  whose  creation  it 
has  not  to  thank  God  !  Even  for  God’s  enemies  its  duty  is  “et 
quod  facti  sunt  diligere  et  quod  faciunt  increpare :  mores 
pravorum  premere,  vitae  prodesse”  (Gregory,  Reg.  Past.  iii.  c.  22). 

2.  uTrcp  paaiXcW]  not  “for  the  emperor”  (as  in  1  P  217  rov 
fiavi Xia  n/xdre),  but  “for  emperors,”  the  rule  being  meant  to  be 
universal  and  lasting;  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  30,  “pro  omnibus  impera- 
toribus  ” ;  or  perhaps  “  for  kings,”  including  local  kings  under  the 
Empire;  cf.  Mk  139  erri  YjyepLOV cov  Kal  fiacriXeaiv.  The  duty  is 
emphasized  perhaps  because  of  the  Jewish  tendency  to  rise 
against  the  Empire  (“Judaeos  assidue  tumultuantes,”  Suet. 
Cl.  25),  which  might  pass  over  into  the  Christian  Church  under 
a  misapprehension  of  Christian  liberty  (cf.  61*2,  1  P  216),  and 
under  the  stress  of  persecution  and  growing  suspicion  (Tac. 
Ann.  xv.  44) ;  but  apart  from  this  it  would  be  natural  to  St.  Paul 
with  his  pride  in  the  Empire  and  its  citizenship,  Ro  13. 

Compare  Jeremiah’s  advice  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  Trpo(rev$aaO€ 
7T€pl  avTwv  7 rpos  Kvptov,  on  ev  *ipr}vr)  elprjvr]  vpilnv,  2g7  and 

Bar  1 11,12  7 rpo(T€v$acrd€  7r€pl  t^s  N af3ov)(0$ov6(TOp,  Ezr  610, 

1  Mac  733.  The  later  Jews  prayed  “  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
since  but  for  fear  thereof  we  had  swallowed  up  each  his  neighbour 
alive,”  Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  2,  and  prayed  for  the  emperor  in  their 
synagogues  (Philo,  ad Flaccu?n,  p.  524),  and  offered  sacrifices  twice 
a  day  in  Jerusalem  for  the  emperor  and  people  of  Rome ;  but  this 
was  stopped  with  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Roman  war,  Jos.  B.J. 
ii.  10  and  17  ;  cf.  Abrahams,  Shidies  in  Pharisaism ,  §  viii. 

For  a  similar  command,  probably  based  on  this,  cf.  Polyc. 
Ep.  12  ( ubi  v.  Lightfoot);  and  for  the  substance  of  the  prayer, 
Clem.  Rom.  i.  61,  of?  80s,  Kvpi €,  vytctav,  elprjvrjv,  opLovoiav , 
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eveTToOetavi  eh  to  hUireiv  civtovs  tt)v  V7ro  crov  SeSo/jLevrjv  avroh 
t/yefiovlav  a7rpocrK07rous  .  .  .  <ru,  kv/H€,  hievBvvov  tt/v  fiovXrjv  avrCiv 
koto  to  koXov  ko\  evdpecrTOV  evuiriov  <j ov,  O7r<os  SicVovtc?  cV  elpyirj 
Kill  TrpavTrjTi  evo-efius  tt)v  vro  ctov  avroh  SeSopevrjv  e$ovcrtav  IXeuj 
(tov  Tvyxwuo-Lv :  Tert.  Apol.  c.  30,  “  Vitam  illis  prolixam,  imperium 
securum,  domum  tutam,  exercitus  fortes,  senatum  fidelem,  popu- 
lum  probum,  orbem  quietum  ” ;  ib.  c.  39,  “Oramus  pro  impera- 
toribus,  pro  ministeriis  eorum  ac  potestatibus,  pro  statu  saeculi, 
pro  rerum  quiete,  pro  mora  finis.”  For  the  effect  of  this  passage 
on  the  Liturgies,  cf.  the  “Clementine”  Liturgy,  TrapaKaXovfiev 

ere,  Kvpie ,  V7 rep  tov  /^acriAeo)?  /cat  t£)v  ev  V7repoxyj  koi  7ravT05  tov 
CTTpaTOTrcSoV,  LVO  elprjVeVO)VTOl  TO.  7 TpO?  17/XaS  07T0JS  €V  T^CTV^ia  KOI 

bp.ovoio  §iayovT€?  .  .  .  So£a£w/*er  c re  (Brightman,  Lit.  E .  a?id  IV. 
i.  p.  21),  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  (ib.  p.  55),  the  Coptic  Liturgy 
(ib.  p.  168),  the  Prayer  for  “the  whole  state  of  Christ’s  Church  ” 
in  the  English  Prayer  Book. 

ev  uircpoxn  (“in  sublimitate,”  Vulg. ;  “in  sublimi  loco,”  Am- 
brosiaster) :  here  and  1  Co  21  only  in  N.T.,  but  cf.  Ro  131 
cfovcruus  v7repexovcraL<; :  x  P  213  /JcuriAci  ws  virepexovri:  2  Mac  311. 

im  k.t.A.]  gives  the  result  of  the  prayer.  Pray  for  good 
government,  for  that  will  secure  you  a  quiet  life.  Perhaps  also  (so 
Boltzmann)  dependent  on  iroieia-BoL^  giving  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  they  pray.  Pray  for  the  government,  that  the  heathen  may 
recognize  your  loyalty  and  you  be  left  in  peace.  Cf.  Tertullian, 
Apol.  39,  and  Seneca  (Ep.  Mor.  73),  who  defends  philosophers 
from  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  rulers,  “e  contrario  nulli 
adversus  eos  gratiores  sunt :  nec  immerito :  nullis  enim  plus 
praestant  quam  quibus  frui  tranquillo  otio  licet.” 

^pcjjLoy  (here  only  in  N.T.),  rjcruxioi',  1  P  3*  only,  but  cf. 
^crvxafctv,  i  Th  411 ;  p.ero  ^(rv^/a <?,  2  Th  312,  a  retired  and  quiet 
life  (cf.  M.M.  s.v.))  undisturbed  by  war  or  persecution  from 
outside  ;  free  from  such  tumults  as  that  at  Ephesus  had  been 
Acts  1923. 

c v  euae/Seia  koI  <7€pKOTTjTt]  an  interesting  Hellenic  counterpart 
to  the  Hebraic  cv  (xtlottjtl  kol  SiKaiocruvr)  of  Lk  l75. 

€ucj€p€La]  (“  pietate,”  Vulg.)  godliness;  the  true  reverence 
towards  God  which  comes  from  knowledge ;  characteristic  of 
Past.  Epp.  here  and  316  47,8  63-5*6- 1],  2  Ti  3s,  Tit.  i1,  but  also  in 
Acts  and  2  P,  and  common  in  LXX  and  classical  literature;  cf. 
Bernard  and  Trench,  Syn.  s.v.  It  may  include  a  true  respect 
and  reverence  for  human  superiors  (cf.  54),  and  perhaps  docs  so 
here. 

(TcpvoTTjTi  (“castitate,”  Vulg. ;  “sobrietate,”Thdt. ;  “honestate,” 
Calvin),  dignity,  gravity,  seriousness,  the  demeanour  of  the  eio-efi^ 
towards  men  (cf.  Tert.  Eraser.  43,  “ubi  metus  in  Deum,  ibi 
gravitas  honesta  ”) :  “  a  grace  and  dignity  not  lent  him  from  earth. 
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but  which  he  owes  to  that  higher  citizenship  which  is  also  his  : 
being  one  who  inspires  not  respect  only,  but  reverence  and 
worship,”  Trench,  dV. T.  Syn.  s.v. ;  cf.  leponpeneh,  Tit  23  note; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  35,  crep.vb<;  Sta  ttjv  ini  to  Oe?ov  inujTpo (j>rj v. 

3.  touto]  “Such  prayer  for  all  mankind,”  or  “such  a  life” 
(so  Pelagius,  von  Soden) :  either  will  help  on  God’s  purpose 
and  help  to  save  men.  Cf.  Euseb.  HE.  iv.  7,  who  speaks  of  the 
Church  as  to  (Tep.vbv  Kal  elXtKpives  Kal  iXevOepiov  to  t€  (r&cfrpov  koll 
KaOapov  ttjs  ivOeov  noXireta 9  Kal  </>tAocro</>ia9  eh  ai rav  yevos  'JZXXrjvwv 
re  Kal  j3apJ3apu)v  an oariXfiovaa. 

KaXdv]  Cf.  additional  note,  p.  22.  Here  it  may  be  joined 
closely  with  dTro'ScKTov,  “good  in  God’s  sight,”  or  perhaps  its 
reference  is  manward.  This  will  win  men  and  please  God.  Cf. 
2  Co  8 21 ;  Clem.  Rom.  i.  7,  KaXov  Kal  npoabeKTov  ivwniov  tov 

nocrjcravTOs  ypas. 

4.  irarras]  With  slight  antithesis  to  fjpwv :  he  who  has  saved 
us,  3  including  the  chief  of  sinners  (115),  wills  to  save  all,  cf.  410, 
Wisd  167  8ta  ere  tov  navroiv  crurr rjpa.  There  is  no  limitation,  such 
as  Tertullian,  “eorum  quos  adoptavit”  (de  Or.  4);  Augustine, 
“omnes  praedestinati,  quia  omne  genus  hominum  in  eis  est” 
(de  corr .  et  gr.  44).  His  will  to  save  is  as  wide  as  His  will  to 
create  and  to  protect,  “omnes  vult  salvari  quia  et  omnes  tuetur” 
(Thd.-Mops.  ad  loc.y  with  Swete’s  note) ;  cf.  Ezek  1823,  Wisd  113'16, 
Ko  518,  and  Epict.  iii.  24.  2,  Oeov  09  narTas  av6pd> 7rov9  ini  to 
ev8atpov€tv,  ini  to  evcrraOeLv  inoerjaev.  But  Bengel’s  non  C0gU7itur 
and  Ambros.  si  et  ipsi  velint  add  the  necessary  limitation  to  the 
working  of  God’s  will ;  cf.  Herm.  Sim.  viii.  1 ;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol 
v-  49- 

eTuyi'tiHni']  Favourite  word  with  St.  Paul  (10  times;  see  Armitage 
Robinson  on  Eph.,  detached  note) ;  elsewhere  Heb.  (1),  2  P  (4). 

iniyv.  &Xti0€ias]  Past.  Epp.  only  2  Ti  225  3  7,  Tit  11,  but  imy. 
tt) 9  aKyjO.j  Heb  io26.  It  has  become  a  technical  term  for  the 
intellectual  acceptance  of  Christianity  ;  cf.  peravaa ras  eh  dA rjOetav 
of  the  proselyte  to  Judaism,  Philo,  de  Spec .  Leg.  4.  178  (Dibelius), 
Kavova 9  €t9  iniyvueriv  T779  aXrjOeias  of  philosophy,  Epict.  II.  xx.  2  I 
(M.M.  s.v.). 

5-7.  5'6  expand  cro)07)vat,  7  expands  €19  eVtyv.  aXrjO.  iXOelv. 

5.  €19]  Correlative  to  7rdvTa9.  One,  and  therefore  with  a  will 
for  all  mankind,  for  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew;  cf.  Ro  329*  30  rj 
’lovSatwv  6  0€O9  fjiovov  ;  ov\L  Kal  iOi'U) v  ;  vat,  *at  iOvwv,  etnep  eh  o  Oeo 9, 
Eph  34*6  and  Is  4520'23.  There  may  also  be  an  implied  antithesis 
“one  and  not  many”  (cf.  1  Co  84'6). 

cts  Kal  jAcairrjs]  one  mediator  able  to  represent  both  God  and 
man  entirely  (cf.  Iren.  iv.  20,  “hominibus  ostendens  Deum,  Deo 
autem  exhibens  hominem”),  again  with  an  implied  antithesis,  one 
and  not  more :  not  Moses  any  longer  (Gal  319 ;  Philo,  de  Vita 
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Afosts ,  ii.  1 66,  oia  p.e(TtT7]S  Kal  SiaXXaKTrjs  .  .  .  Tas  U7rc/i  z>9  16vov\ 
Uerrtas  Kai  Xira?  cVoietro),  not  any  Jewish  High  Priest  (Heb  86- 
15  i221),  nor  any  angel  (Col  218,  Heb  210;  Test .  W//.  Pair ., 
Dan,  C.  6,  cyyifcTC  to)  0co>  Kai  t<3  dyyeXu)  toj  7rapaiTou/x€rai  vfxas'  on 
0UT09  ccTTi  [ACCTLTijS  Otov  Kal  dv9pu)Tru)v  €7ri  t^5  tiprjnjs  ’IcrpuTjA.  :  Philo, 
/?#/.  Antiq.  xxxii.  14),  nor  any  being  in  the  mysteries  intermediate 
between  God  and  the  creation,  like  Mithras  (Cumont,  Les  mys - 
teres  de  Mithra 3,  pp.  129,  139),  nor  any  Gnostic  a:on  intermediate 
between  God  and  the  world.  Philo  had  regarded  the  Word  of 
God  as  occupying  such  an  intermediate  position  ;  cf.  Quis  rerum 
div.  Juer.  42,  where  He  is  described  as  ikctj/s  tov  Ov-pTov  and 
vpe(rftevTr]<;  tou  f)yep,6vo< ;  Trpos  to  v7ryK00y,  Christ  JeSUS  has  em 
bodied  this  function  in  a  human  life. 

ayflpw-n-os]  The  Divine  side  is  assumed :  the  human  only 
mentioned,  as  he  is  thinking  of  the  gift  given  in  the  human  life, 
a  true  man,  no  angel,  no  mere  phantom  appearance,  but  one 
living  a  human  historic  life,  a  “  second  Adam,”  “  The  Son  of  man.” 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Lachmann’s  punctuation,  putting 
the  comma  after  avOpunros.  For  there  is  one  only  God,  one  only 
man  too,  representative  of  God  and  man,  viz.  Christ  Jesus. 

6.  6  Sous  eauToy]  prob.  a  reminiscence  of  the  Lord’s  own  saying, 
Mk  IO45  bovvai  Ti]v  \j/v)(r]v  a vtov  XvTpov  (lvtl  7roXXo)v  :  cf.  l  it  214  note. 

dm'XuTpoi']  Here  only  in  N.T.  :  in  Ps  48°  it  is  an  alternative 
rendering  for  rrjv  Tip.rjv  rrj  s  XvTpiaareux;  (Field,  Hex  apt  a),  a  vicarious 
ransom:  for  the  form,  cf.  dvTi purOia,  Ro  i27,  2  Co  613;  for  the 
thought,  Tit  214  note,  and  cf.  Eleazar’s  prayer  that  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life  may  save  his  nation,  KaOdpviov  avTuv  7roL7]arov  to  c/xov 
alp.a  Kal  dvTL\j/v)(OV  avruiv  Xafie  t rjv  e/xr/v  ij/vxrjv,  4  Mac  629.  The^e 
verses  5- 6  may  be  quoted  from  some  formula  (Dibelius),  cf. 
1  Co  86,  but  they  spring  naturally  out  of  the  context. 

to  jiapTupioy]  acc.  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  statement,  cf. 
Ro  121,  2  Th  i5:  the  great  truth  revealed  in  God’s  own  time. 
But  by  whom  ?  It  may  include  the  whole  chain  of  witnesses,  (a) 
The  law  and  the  prophets  pointing  to  it,  cf.  Ro  321  p.apTvpovp.iv 77  viro 
too  vofAov  Kal  rb)v  Trpo^rjTuyv,  and  i  P  i11.  (P)  The  witness  ol  the 

Lord  Himself  in  His  Life  (cf.  613  and  John  1837  iVa  napTvprjiru >  tt} 
aXrjOeia  and  i  P  in.  “ Sanctae  vitre  dedit  exemplum,”  Pelagius), 
His  passion  ( p.aprvpiov  to  7rd0os,  Chrys.),  and  resurrection  (“tem¬ 
pore  quo  resurrexit,”  Thd.).  (c)  The  witness  which  the  writer  and 
all  future  teachers  have  to  give,  cf.  1  Co  1^2  Th  i10.  “This  is  the 
fact  to  which  we  are  to  bear  our  testimony,  as  opportunities  present 
themselves,”  Twentieth  Century  Ar.T.  “  The  outlook  is  to  the 
future  of  the  Church,”  Bernard.  This  suits  the  context,  ordering 
prayers  for  all  men  that  so  the  message  of  salvation  may  reach  to 
all :  and  this  will  need  time.  But  Tit  i3  makes  any  reference  to 
the  future  doubtful. 
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Katpots  LStois,  cf.  Tit  i3  note. 

7.  €ts  o  €Te0r]^]  2  Ti  i11,  and  supra ,  i13  note. 

Ki]pu^]  The  word  was  associated  not  only  with  the  games 
(1  Co  927)  but  also  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  cf.  tov  ’EAeu- 
(TtvLov  Upov  Krjpvg,  Philostratus,  Vit .  Soph.  ii.  33,  and  other 
instances,  ap.  M.M.  s.v. 

a\rj0.  \4yu)]  Ro  91,  2  Co  ii31,  Gal  i20.  The  language  of  one 
whose  authority  and  whose  truthfulness  have  been  attacked  in 
the  past,  and  who  is  still  face  to  face  with  opposition. 

iv  morel  (cf.  i2)  ica!  d\r]0€ta]  The  sphere  and  the  subjects  in 
which  he  teaches;  corresponding  to  the  two  purposes  of  God 
in  4,  faith  in  salvation  and  knowledge  of  Him.  It  may  include 
his  own  loyalty  (i12)  and  truthfulness  (cf.  aKrjOdav  Acyo>)  (so 
Wohlenberg);  but  only  by  implication. 

8-15.  Paraphrase.  The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  stress 
is  the  spirit  and  order  of  public  prayer.  Men  when  they  pray 
to  God  must  lay  aside  all  personal  ill-will  and  irritation ;  women 
must  dress  quietly,  for  they  are  engaged  in  a  sacred  task,  and 
their  true  adorning  is  that  of  good  works,  not  of  costly  jewels 
and  dress.  The  women  should  listen  to  the  teaching  quietly  and 
submissively :  I  do  not  allow  a  woman  to  be  herself  a  teacher, 
nor  to  dictate  to  men  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  order  of 
creation  suggests  man’s  taking  the  lead,  first  Adam,  then  Eve. 
The  history  of  the  Fall  suggests  women’s  weakness :  it  was  not 
Adam  but  Eve  who  was  deceived  and  so  fell.  Yet  God’s  will  to 
save  all  men  extends  to  her : 

“A  child  from  woman’s  seed  to  spring 
Shall  saving  to  all  women  bring.” 

That  is  a  true  saying;  but  to  be  saved  they  must  continue 
faithful,  loving,  holy,  and  self-controlled. 

The  whole  section  refers  primarily  only  to  public  prayer 
(though  it  appeals  at  times  to  principles  that  have  a  wider 
application) ;  this  is  clear  (a)  from  its  position  between  1-8  and 
31-13.  (b)  From  the  analogy  of  1  Co  ii2-16  1434-36  which  were 

apparently  in  the  writer’s  mind,  (c)  From  its  influence  on 
subsequent  Church  orders;  cf.  Canon.  Hippol.  §§  81-88, 
“  mulier  libera  ne  veniat  veste  variegata  in  ecclesiam  .  .  .  neve 
omnino  loquantur  in  ecclesia  quia  est  domus  Dei.”  Test.  Dom. 
Nostril  ii.  4 ;  Const.  Apost.  iii.  6  ;  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Peed.  iii.  n,  hv\ 
T rjv  iKK\yj(TLav  olktcov  rrjv  yvvaiKa  Kal  rov  avSpa  eoroAioyxeVovs  Koa-p.i ws. 
(d)  Perhaps  from  the  analogy  of  heathen  priestesses ;  cf.  10  note. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  is  twofold,  (a)  Primarily ,  to 
secure  a  right  spirit  and  character  in  those  who  pray,  both 
men  and  women ;  cf.  8-  9*  10- 15.  \b)  To  check  a  freedom  which 
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women  were  claiming  to  teach  at  the  meeting.  Nothing  is  men 
tioned  about  women  prophesying,  which  was  always  exceptional, 
and  the  writer  is  laying  down  general  rules.  It  is  less  clear 
whether  any  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  leading  the  prayers.  This  is 
not  stated,  and  the  language  is  consistent  (i)  with  the  theory  that 
there  was  no  leader,  but  that  all  prayed  in  silence  until  the  Spirit 
moved  some  one,  man  or  woman,  to  pray  aloud  (cf.  Ramsay, 
Exp.,  Sept.  1909):  (ii)  with  the  theory  that  the  cVio-kottos  acted 
as  leader,  the  rest  joining  in  with  the  Amen  (1  Co  1416).  This 
is  more  consistent  with  l-  2  supra ,  and  31'7. 

8.  pou'Xojjuu  (cf.  514,  'Pit  3s,  Phil  i12)  ou y,  parallel  to  \  but 
perhaps  suggesting  a  slight  connexion  with  the  last  paragraph. 
The  thought  of  God’s  universal  salvation  is  still  in  his  "mind, 
(TioOrjvaL,  4 ;  (TiaOrjo-eTat,  15,  and  the  ideal  of  the  true  Christian  life: 
cf.  2  with  9-11. 

iy  mum  tottw]  “Wherever  you  meet  for  public  worship”;  or 
more  probably  the  writer  means  the  rule  to  be  universal  for  all 
churches  under  his  influence,  iravri  being  an  echo  of  navra* ;  (4), 
7ravT(DV  (6) ;  cf.  I  Co  I2  7 17  1433  d>S  iv  7racrats  rats  iKxXycrLai 9  tuv 
dyttov.  There  is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  Mai  i11  lv  nam,  tottu 
Ovpiapa  7rpocrayeTat  .  .  .  kcu  Ovcria  KaOapd'  Slotl  plya  to  ovopd  pov  ii 
rots  ZQvecriv,  which  was  a  favourite  quotation  in  2nd-century 
writers,  as  pointing  to  the  universal  offering  of  the  Eucharist;  cf. 
Justin,  Dial.  41  and  1 17  ;  Iren.  iv.  r  7  ;  so  Didache,  c.  14,  where  it 
is  given  as  a  reason  why  no  one  who  has  a  quarrel  with  another 
should  join  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 

emuporras  X€Ta9]  Standing  to  pray,  as  was  customary  with 
pagans  and  Jews  alike,  and  common  with  the  early  Christians  ; 
cf.  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.,  s.v.  Oranti.  For  Greek  and  Roman  illustra¬ 
tions,  cf.  Wetstein,  Wohlenberg,  and  Deissmann,  L.A.E. ,  p.  421. 

odious  xc^Pas]  Combines  the  idea  of  moral  purity  (“  quee  sanctis 
operibus  ministraverint,”  Origen  on  Ro  6  ;  cf.  Job  1617  cl&ikov  Sc 
ouScv  r]v  cV  \zpcrL  pov ,  cu^t)  Sc  pov  KaOapd  :  Ps  244,  Is  I15,  16,  Jas  48 ; 
Clem.  Rom.  i.  29,  lv  ocriorr/ri  ayvas  Kal  apidvrovs  )(€ipa<; 

atpovre?)  with  that  of  consecration,  hands  like  those  of  consecrated 
priests,  performing  the  tasks  of  holy  priesthood  (1  P  29).  It  is 
partly  explained  by  x^P^  opyys  SiaAoy.  They  must  have 
the  consecration  of  Christian  Love,  if  they  are  to  pray  aright. 
Cf.  Tert.  Apol.  30,  “manibus  expansis  quia  innocuis” ;  De  Orat. 
14,  “  manus  expandimus,  de  dominica  passione  modulati,”  in 
imitation  of  the  Cross.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  after  Our  Lord’s 
teaching  that  Christians  had  taken  over  the  Jewish  practice  of 
ceremonial  ablutions.  So  Ramsay,  ubi s  ,  but  cf.  Hippol.  Canon , 
§  241,  “Christianus  lavet  manus  omni  tempore  quo  orat.” 

X^pts  opyrjs  (cf.  Mt  523’25  614- 15),  kcil  SiaXoyurjAou,  probably  “dis¬ 
puting  ”  (“  disceptatione,”  Vulg.) ;  cf.  Phil  214  x<*>pU  yoyyuoyw  Ka\ 
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&ia\oyi<TfjL£)v :  Mk  721  ol  SiaXoyLcr/jLol  01  kolkol ,  evil  thoughts  against 
one’s  neighbour,  the  chief  of  the  things  which  really  pollute. 
Did.  14,  7ra9  ex<DV  Ti]v  ajm^i/SoXiav  jnera  rov  irutpov  a vtov  fii]  oweA- 
OeTU)  vpuVj  ecu?  StaWayCiO'Lv.  Tertull.  De  Or.  11.  12.  1  hd.  and 

I'hdt.  interpret  it  as  “  doubt,”  “hesitation”  (cf.  Mk  n23,  Jas  i6, 
Herm.  Hand.  ix.  1) ;  with  right  feeling  to  man  and  God,  with 
love  and  faith  (cf.  15  and  i14) ;  but  the  idea  of  doubt  is  alien  to 
the  context,  which  emphasizes  man’s  relation  to  his  fellow-men. 

8-15.  This  section  deals  only  with  the  dress  and  conduct  of 
women  at  the  meetings ;  but  compare  the  general  relation  of 
husband  to  wife  in  1  P  31-8,  which  appears  to  be  influenced 
by  the  passage;  cf.  also  Cyprian,  De  Hab.  Virg .,  where  an  a 
fortiori  argument  is  drawn  from  this  passage  to  the  ordinary 
dress  of  virgins,  and  Tertull.  De  cultu  Fem .,  where  it  is  used  as 
an  argument  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  all  Christian  women,  who 
may  have  to  face  martyrdom  at  any  moment.  Compare  also  the 
contrast  between  Virtue,  KtKoo-pLrjpLtvrjv  to  pxv  o-w/Aa  KaOapoTrjri,  ra 
Se  o/A/Aara  aiSoi,  to  Sc  o^/Aa  o-u<f>pocrvvr)j  i<r0ijri  8e  ksvKrj,  and  Vice, 
KtKaWuTno-fJLevrjv  to  pXv  XP •  •  *  ia-Orjra  S’  rjs  av  /Aa\«rra  rj 
dipa  SiaXdp,7rot,  in  the  story  of  Prodicus,  Xen.  Menu  ii.  1. 

9.  axrauTws]  Perhaps  carries  on  to  women  all  that  has  been 
said  about  men  (Chrys.,  Ramsay),  but  not  necessarily  (cf.  3®*  u, 
Tit  2s*  6),  and  it  does  not  affect  the  construction,  which  is  (Sovkofx at 

KO&fAGLV, 

KaTaaToXfj]  Possibly  “demeanour,”  “  deportment”  (Ambros., 
Dibelius,  M.M.  s.v.)\  but  as  this  is  expressed  in  pcTa  .  .  . 
(Twtfipocnjvry;,  more  probably  “  dress,”  which  is  implied  by  the 
contrast  /at)  .  .  .  7roAirreA€t:  cf.  Is  613;  Clem.  Alex.  Peed.  iii.  11, 
quoted  above. 

alSous]  “That  shamefastness  which  shrinks  from  overpassing 
the  limits  of  womanly  reserve  and  modesty  ” ;  ical  aw4>p.,  “  that 
habitual  inner  self-government  with  its  constant  rein  on  all  the 
passions  and  desires  which  would  hinder  temptation  from  arising, 
or  at  all  events  arising  in  such  strength  as  should  overbear  the 
checks  and  barriers  which  atSws  opposed  to  it.”  Trench,  Syn.  s.v.; 
cf.  Tert.  de  C.  Fenu  ii.  8,  “  ubi  Deus,  ibi  pudicitia,  ibi  gravitas, 
adjutrix  et  socia  ejus.”  For  its  meaning  as  applied  to  different 
ages  and  sexes,  cf.  additional  note,  p.  148. 

iroXuTeXet]  Cf.  1  P  34,  which  seems  suggested  by  this  place. 

10.  eTrayy.  (cf.  621,  Wisd  212) :  Gcoo-cPei'ai/  (“  promittentes 
castitatem,”  O.L. ;  “  pietatem,”  Vulg.  Ambros. ;  “  professing  god¬ 
liness,”  R.V.,  A.V. ;  but  better,  “promittentibus  Deum  colere,” 
Thd.,  “  that  professe  the  worshippynge  of  God,”  Tyndale),  refers 
to  their  action  in  coming  to  the  Church’s  worship.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  a  comparison  with  heathen  priestesses ;  cf.  oo-tovs  x€^as>  8  5 
UpoTTpeircLSy  Tit  2s,  and  an  inscription  describing  the  dress  of  the 
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(£/)at  yvi'aticcs  in  tile  mysteries,  p.ij  l\€Tui  p.i)Stp.ta  ^ pvaia  .  .  . 
ru9  T(H\wi  urmrcTrAcy/icVa?.  Dittenberg,  AV//.  ii.‘2  653  (quoted  In 
Dibelius)  ;  ef.  'Pert,  dt*  6’.  F.  ii.  12,  “  saeerdotes  pudieitue.” 

8P  cpycj^  dyaOaj^]  “  Etiam  sine  sermone,”  Bengel  :  prob.  with 
Koirf icir,  cl.  l  it  210,  Clem.  Rom.  i.  33,  cV  (pyot?  uyu0»?$  .  .  . 
€KOijfxi)0  • /(mi',  not  with  £  7ra  y  y  €  A  A  o/x  c  i  -a  1 9  :  ef.  Pert,  de  C.  F.  ii.  1  ^ 
for  a  rhetorical  expansion  of  this  passage,  and  Hipp.  Canon* 
82-87,  “Nequeenimtu  qua*  pretiosorum  lapidum  et  margari 
tarum  ornamentis  superbis  tarn  pulchra  es  ut  ilia  quas  sola  natura 
et  bonitate  splendet.” 

11-15.  Still  dealing  directly  with  conduct  at  the  meetings  ; 
but  the  word  v7roray?)  suggests  a  reference  to  the  whole  relation 
of  wife  to  husband,  cf.  l!ph  523  The  language  is  coloured 
throughout  by  Gen  2  and  3:  iirXaarO^  =  cn-Aiurer,  Gen  27;  yiru - 
Ti'jOtj  =  yiranprc,  313  ;  TCKVoyoriu  »  rc£ct?  Tcicra,  3113. 

11.  iv  iraa-f]  uTroTayTj]  “Submission  to  constituted  authority, 
i.e.  the  officials  and  regulations  of  the  Church,”  Ramsay,  though 
7r airy  suggests  also  “  their  husbands.” 

12.  auOc^Tei*']  'Phe  earliest  known  use  of  the  word,  common  in 
late  Greek  (from  «v0-£ rT?/s,  a  self-actor,  an  independent  actor,  so 
in  vulgar  Greek  =  8eo-7ror?;s  (cf.  Rutherford,  The  Ae7V  Phrynichus , 
§96;  Nagcli,  p.  49;  Moulton  and  Milligan,  s.v.),  “to  lord  it 
over,”  “  to  dictate  to,”  the  antithesis  ol  euros  c rov  Kvpui&ct, 
Gen  316. 

13.  e£u7raT7}0€Lira  :  so  2  Co  II3  ^^an/(T£»',  though  the  LXX 
has  yTraTiprcv. 

14.  Cf  2  Co  ii3;  and  for  the  Jewish  tradition  that  Eve  was 
tempted  by  the  serpent  to  infidelity,  cf.  Thackeray,  The  Relation 
of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought,  pp.  50-57  ;  for 
the  Jewish  attitude  to  women,  Taylor,  Savings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers ,  i.  5  note ;  and  for  the  connexion  of  Eve  with  trans¬ 
gression  and  death,  Kcclus  2  524  u7ro  yvraiKOS  hp\y  o  pa  pr  las  Kal  Si* 
avrijv  aTToOvipTKop.iv  jrdi'TCS. 

ytyorcr — passed  into  and  has  remained  in  the  position  ol 
transgressor. 

CTu>0r]cr£Tcu]  taking  up  (TUiOrjvat,  4  apuiproiXovs  (raxrai,  I15;  shall 
be  spiritually  saved. 

Su\  ty)$  (“  that  of  Gen  310,”  or  more  technically  “  the  great  ”) 
TCK^oyo^tas.  Two  interpretations  seem  possible,  (a)  “  By  bear¬ 
ing  children,”  by  that  child-bearing  which  was  once  a  thing  of 
sorrow  but  now  has  become  a  source  of  salvation ;  not  by 
spiritual  activities  at  the  meetings,  but  by  motherhood  and  the 
quiet  duties  of  home  (ef.  514);  including  perhaps  (so  Chrys  )  the 
rearing  of  children  (cf.  5 10  ireKvoTpoifaycrev,  and  Hippol.  Canon 
82,  “  Neve  det  infantes  quos  peperit  nutricibus  sed  ipsa  sola  eos 
nutriat  .  .  .  neve  administrationem  famili;e  negligat  ”),  and  all 
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maternal  instincts,  which  become  the  saving  of  a  woman  from 
self  and  draw  out  her  soul  both  to  others  and  to  God  ;  cf.  Ramsay, 
Expositor ,  1909,  pp.  339-47.  If  so,  there  may  be  an  implied 
protest  against  those  who  depreciated  marriage,  43. 

{b)  By  the  great  child-bearing,  by  that  which  has  produced 
the  Saviour,  the  child-bearing  of  Mary,  which  has  undone  the 
work  of  Eve.  This  use  of  the  article  is  very  common  in  the 
Past.  Epp. ;  cf.  to  piv<TTrjpioVy  rj  iritrris,  rj  Si8a<7KaAiu  (p.  xvi) :  for  the 
thought,  cf.  Ign.  Cld  Eph .  19,  eka Otv  tov  apgovTa  row  attovos  tqvtov 
r )  TrapOtv ta  Mapias  #cai  6  tokctos  auTrjs,  6/Wojs  Kal  6  Odvaroq  rou 
Kvp{ov ,  Iren.  Hcer .  v.  19,  “si  ea  inobedierat  Deo,  sed  haec  suasa  est 
obedire  Deo,  uti  Virginis  Eva  virgo  Maria  fieret  advocata ,  et 
quemadmodum  adstrictum  est  morti  genus  humanum  per 
virginem,  salveiur  per  virginem  ” :  cf.  ibid .  3.  22;  Prcedic. 
Apostolica,  c.  33;  Justin,  Dial .  c.  100;  Tert.  de  Carney  xli. 
c.  1 7  :  cf.  the  stress  on  dvOp^Tro^  sup .  6,  and  Gal  44  yivopuvov  Ik 

yvvaiKOS. 

(b)  is  probably  right.  It  was  given  by  some  anonymous 
commentator  (Cramer,  Catena ,  vii.  22),  and  has  been  revived  by 
Ellicott,  von  Soden,  and  Wohlenberg.  Indirectly  it  reflects  a 
glory  upon  all  child-bearing,  which  has  become  the  channel  of 
the  Salvation  of  the  world. 

The  nominative  to  crwOrjereTcu  is  perhaps  Eua(cf.  Irenaeus,  u.s .), 
or  rj  yvvrj;  Eve  as  the  representative  of  women. 

15.  lav  \i€Lv<i)(nv]  Who?  not  “the  children  ”  (Chrys.,  Jerome), 
which  is  too  far  from  the  context,  but  ywaiK<5,  from  9- 10 ;  or 
possibly  “  husband  and  wife,”  suggested  by  12*14  j  cf.  1  P  37 

<TvyK\r)pov6p.oi  gapiros  £u) rjs. 

mVrci  Kal  dy.]  The  essential  Christian  virtues,  cf.  2  Th  213 ; 
but  possibly  Trurrci  suggests  marital  fidelity;  cf.  rou?  iv  y d/xw 
$ia(f>v\a£ov  Iv  ttl(tt€l,  Brightman,  Lit.  E.  a?id  IV. ,  p.  26.  ay.  jx€Ta 
o-cj^p.  the  right  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  cf.  1  Th  47, 
and  a  rhetorical  amplification  of  the  section  in  Cle?n.  Horn. 
xiii.  16-18,  21,  6  (rdi(f)pova  yvvaiKa  Oik  wv  Kal  avros 

<TO)(f)pOV€7. 

mcrros  6  Xoyos]  Cf.  Tit  3®  note ;  and  for  the  variant  dvOpuTrivos, 
Introd.,  p.  xxxvi.  The  words  perhaps  refer  to  the  preceding 
statement  (so  Chrys.,  Holtzmann,  W.-H.,  Hillard),  as  the  other 
faithful  sayings  deal  with  salvation.  If  so,  it  is  still  uncertain 
how  much  of  that  sentence  is  included  in  the  quotation ;  prob¬ 
ably  only  (naOijamaL  §€  Sid  Trjs  TtKvoyoidas.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  previous  words,  *A8d p.  yap  .  .  .  yc'yovc,  are  a  quotation 
from  some  Jewish  Apocrypha,  scornful  of  women  (this  would 
make  the  perfect  tense  y iyove  more  natural),  which  is  answered 
by  quoting  a  well-known  Christian  saying  about  the  effect  of  the 
Incarnation  on  women. 
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34  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  [III.  1-13. 

But  most  editors  connect  the  words  with  the  following 
paragraph. 

iii.  1-13.  The  officials  of  the  Church :  (a)  the  overseer,  the 
bishop  (w);  (b)  ministers,  deacons  (8*10) ;  (c)  deaconesses,  (n) ; 
(d)  the  deacons  as  possible  candidates  for  higher  office  (12>  ls). 

The  transition  is  abrupt  in  form  (cf.  51  617),  but  the  writer’s 
mind  passes  naturally  from  the  members  of  the  community  to 
those  who  act  as  officials  and  either  as  leaders  or  assistants 
regulate  their  worship  and  their  life.  In  each  case  little  is  said  of 
their  duties,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  assumed  ;  but,  as  in  c.  2,  the 
whole  stress  is  on  character,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  quali¬ 
fications  for  office.  KaXo?  (L  4- 7*  12* 1S)  strikes  the  note  of  the 
whole  section. 

Paraphrase.  A  third  point  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress  is  the 
character  of  those  who  hold  any  official  position  :  and,  first,  for  the 
leader  of  the  worship,  the  bishop.  You  know  the  common  saying  : 

“  He  who  would  play  a  leader’s  part 
On  noble  task  has  set  his  heart.” 

It  is  right,  then,  to  wish  for  such  a  post ;  but  such  a  noble 
task  requires  a  character  above  reproach.  So  the  bishop  must 
not  fall  behind  a  high  Christian  morality  in  respect  of  marriage 
or  sobriety,  or  self-control  and  dignity ;  and  he  must  have  special 
qualifications :  he  must  be  ready  to  welcome  guests  from  other 
Churches,  and  able  to  teach  in  the  assemblies:  in  dealing  with 
members  of  the  Church  he  must  not  be  overbearing  or  hasty,  but 
large-hearted,  ready  to  make  allowances,  peace-loving :  he  must 
have  no  love  of  riches,  as  he  has  to  control  the  finances :  his 
power  of  ruling  must  be  tested  by  his  power  of  ruling  his  own 
household.  Has  that  been  a  “  noble  task  ”  with  him  ?  has  he 
kept  his  own  children  obedient  to  discipline  with  true  dignity?  if 
not,  how  will  he  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  Church  of  God’s? 
Moreover,  he  must  not  be  a  recent  convert ;  for,  if  so,  his  head 
may  quickly  be  turned  and  the  devil  be  able  to  bring  accusations 
against  him.  Lastly,  he  must  be  well  thought  of  by  those  outside 
the  Christian  body  :  otherwise  he  will  easily  cause  scandal,  and  the 
devil  will  snare  him  to  his  ruin. 

Then  for  assistants,  deacons :  they  must  have  a  character 
that  inspires  respect :  their  word  must  be  trustworthy  :  they  must 
not  say  one  thing  to  one  person,  another  to  another :  they  must 
not  be  given  to  excess  in  wine:  they  must  be  above  making 
money  in  unworthy  ways  :  they  must  hold  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  with  a  conscience  free  from  stain.  Yes,  and  like  the 
leaders,  they  must  be  tested  first,  and  only  be  admitted  as  deacons 
if  no  charge  can  be  sustained  against  them. 

Much  the  same  has  to  be  said  about  deaconesses :  their 
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character  must  inspire  respect :  they  must  not  be  gossips  and 
scandal-mongers  :  they  must  be  sober :  entirely  trustworthy. 

There  is  another  point  about  assistants  (deacons),  they  may 
come  to  be  leaders  (bishops) :  so  in  choosing  them,  see  that  they 
have  the  same  qualifications  about  marriage  and  the  discipline 
over  their  own  families  which  are  required  for  bishops.  For 
those  who  have  treated  the  diaconate  as  a  noble  task  win  for 
themselves  another  noble  position  and  preach  with  full  assurance 
in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  C f.  Tit  i5*9 ;  St.  Chrysostom, 
De  Sacerdotio ,  ed.  Nairn,  pp.  xxvi-xxviii. 

1.  ttuttos  6  Xoyos]  cf.  2 15  note.  If  these  words  apply  to  the 
following  paragraph,  the  variant  avOpunnvos  would  seem  more 
appropriate,  the  writer  quoting  a  saying  applicable  to  all  over- 
seership  in  human  life  (“allgemeinmenschlich,”  Wohlenberg)  and 
applying  it  to  the  Christian  Church.  Deissmann  (£.  67.,  p.  230), 
shows  that  eVi(7-K07ros  was  used  as  a  pre-Christian  religious  title. 

opeycTcu]  “Aspires  to,”  in  no  bad  sense;  but  Clem.  Rom.  i.  c.  44 
shows  how  early  a  wrong  ambition  set  in  and  was  foreseen  by 
the  Apostles. 

KaXou]  “  praeclarum  ”  (Calvin) :  which  ought  to  attract  the  world 
to  Christ ;  and  therefore  difficult,  xaAe7rd  KaXa. 

epyov']  “  negotium,  non  otium,”  Bengel,  cf.  2  Ti  45,  1  Th  513 
Sia  to  Ipy ov  avTwv,  and  for  failure  in  such  a  task,  Ac  1538  p.rj 
(rvveXOoi  Ta  avTOis  els  to  epyov. 

2-8.  Qualifications  for  the  Ittio-kottos.  For  the  relation  of  the 
eVto-K07ros  to  the  presbyters,  v.  Introd.,  p.  xix.  The  singular  here 
may  imply  that  there  was  only  one  in  the  community,  or  it  may  be 
limited  by  the  context — the  e7rio*/co7ros  who  is  leading  the  worship. 
No  definition  is  given  of  his  duties,  but  the  following  are  implied  : 
(< a )  Presiding  (7rpo'iorao-0ai,  hnpLeXeiaOat))  i.e.  (i)  exercising  disci¬ 
pline,  cf.  the  analogy  of  the  family  (6);  (ii)  (arising  from  the 
context)  presiding  at  worship,  (b)  Teaching,  SiSa/m/cov  (2).  {c) 

Control  of  the  finances,  acj>i\dpyvpov  (s).  (d)  Representing  the  com¬ 
munity  to  Christians  elsewhere  (cfriXotjevov  (2))  and  to  the  world 
outside  (7). 

These  qualifications  form  guidance  for  “the  scrutiny  of 
candidates  ”  who  desire  the  office  (Ramsay) :  they  are  partly 
the  ordinary  moral  qualities  which  would  be  respected  in  a  lay¬ 
man,  and  failure  in  which  would  imply  censure ;  partly  those  which 
would  be  required  for  his  special  position.  “To  St.  Paul  the 
representative  character  of  those  who  had  oversight  in  the 
Ecclesia,  their  conspicuous  embodiment  of  what  the  Ecclesia 
itself  was  meant  to  show  itself,  was  more  important  than  any  acts 
or  teachings  by  which  their  oversight  could  be  exercised”  (Hort). 
Hence  it  scarcely  gives  the  ideal  of  a  bishop,  but  the  necessary 
requirements  (so  Chrys.  0-vpip.eTprjpiivrjv  eurev  dperqv,  ovk  iKeivrjv 
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ty]v  avu),  tt]v  v{j/7]\r/v).  A  comparison  with  Tit  i6*9  shows  how  the 
list  of  moral  qualifications  was  getting  stereotyped  :  Bernard  com¬ 
pares  the  requirements  for  the  Stoic  wise  man,  who  was  to  be  a 
married  man  (2),  drv^os  (6),  temperate  in  wine  (2),  and  to  combine 
d^poa-vvY}  with  KoafiLorr /s.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  116-26.  Wetstein 
and  Dibelius  (q.v.)  quote  the  close  analogy  of  the  requirements 
for  the  choice  of  a  general,  who  was  to  be  o-aj^pova,  iyKpary}, 
vr(i TTYjV  .  .  .  acfiiXapyvpoi'j  u.v  TvXfl  kclI  7rar€pa  7raiSaji/,  Ikclvov  Acyeiv, 
ev&o£ov :  Onosander,  De  Imperatonnn  Officio ,  c.  1  {fl.  ^.55  B.c.). 
Either  of  such  lists  may  have  been  known  to  our  writer,  but  they 
are  all  probably  independent. 

2.  A^€7rt\T]TrT0^  (s7  614;  cf.  MAf.s.v.)  perhaps  slightly  stronger 
than  aveyKXrjTos,  Tit  i6.  That  would  imply  more  definite  charges 
(Karjjyopia,  ib.) :  this,  any  criticism  or  censure.  It  is  explained 
by  the  following  words :  Not  liable  to  criticism  as  he  would  be 
if  he  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities. 

/Atas  ywaiKos  avSpa  .  .  .  Kooyxiov,  general  moral  qualifications, 
in  relation  to  his  own  life:  <£iAo£€rov,  fh&aKTLKov,  qualifications  for 
his  special  office. 

/at)  irapoLvov  .  .  .  a/Ao-xov,  qualifications  in  relation  to  other 
members  of  the  community. 

a(f>i\apyvpov,  qualification  in  relation  to  the  finance  of  the 
community. 

7ov  tStov  oiKoVf  in  relation  to  his  own  family. 

/at)  reofivToy,  in  relation  to  his  standing  in  the  community. 

Set  Sc,  in  relation  to  the  world  outside. 

jxia?  yumiKos  at'Spa]  In  interpreting  this  difficult  phrase,  two 
facts  guide  us.  (a)  The  standard  is  not  the  highest  (v.  supra ) ; 
it  must  be  something,  failure  in  which  would  incur  reproach  ;  (b) 
but  the  standard  is  that  of  a  Christian  community ;  contrast  7. 
It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord  and  of 
St.  Paul. 

(i)  The  phrase  might  imply  that  the  bishop  must  be  a  married 
man  (so  Wordsworth,  The  Ministry  of  Grace ,  pp.  215-20; 
Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry ,  p.  145),  and  the  writer 
might  well  prefer  a  man  with  the  experience  of  the  head  of  a 
family  (cf. 4)  for  the  overseership  of  a  church,  and  might  wish  to 
guard  against  any  depreciation  of  marriage  (cf.  4s) ;  but  to  be 
unmarried  would  incur  no  reproach :  such  a  requirement  would 
be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord  (Mt  1912) 
and  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  77*  8) :  so  the  writer  is  only  thinking  of  the 
true  character  of  a  bishop,  {/married ;  as  in  4  he  deals  only  with 
his  relation  to  his  children,  if  he  has  children. 

(ii)  It  certainly  implies — not  a  polygamist.  Such  a  rule  would 
still  be  necessary,  as  polygamy  might  still  be  found  among  Jews ; 
cf.  Justin  Martyr,  Tryph.  c.  134,  oItivis  icat  fit'xpi  v^v  Kat  reWapu? 
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kcu  TrkvT e  e^civ  vfJLas  ywai/cas  €KaoTov  (Tvyx^povcn  :  Joseph.  Ant . 
xvii.  i.  2, 7raT/oioy  yap  ttAciWu'  tj/juv  (tvvoikuv  :  cf.  Schiirer,  i.  i, 
p.  455  note.  Schechter,  Documents  of  Jeivish  Sectaries ,  i.  17. 

(iii)  It  also  certainly  implies  “a  faithful  husband,”  married  to 
one  woman  and  loyal  to  her,  having  no  mistress  or  concubine  ;  cf. 
Tertull.  Apol.  46,  “Christianus  uxori  soli  suse  masculus  nascitur.” 
Canones  Apost.  xvii.  6  Si/crt.  ydfjtoLS  crvp,7rAaKets  jjtera  to  j8a7m(r/ia  rj 
7raAAa ktjv  KT^crapcvos  ov  Svva rat  elvat  Ittlctkotto^  :  cf.  /A  lxi.  A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  heathen  marriage  contracts  ;  cf.  Tebt.  Pap. 
104,  fir]  e£eWo)  <E>tAto-/ca)  yvvatKa  aXXyjv  hraydyeoOat  aXXa  9 AwoX - 
Xajvtav  fJL7]$e  7 raXXaKrjv  fjt7]8e  T€Kvo7roi€i<r6cu  aXXrjs  yvyaiKOS,  £(dct?7$ 
'AttoXXiovlols  (92  B.C.),  and  similarly  Pap.  Eleph.  1  (310  B.c.). 

(iv)  It  also  implies,  and  was  probably  meant  to  imply,  not 
divorcing  one  wife  and  marrying  another.  This  would  be  a 
Christian  rule,  based  both  on  Our  Lord’s  teaching  and  on  St. 
Paul’s  (cf.  Hermas,  M.  iv.  1,  which  forms  a  good  commentary  on 
this  phrase),  and  very  necessary  in  view  of  the  laxity  of  divorce 
both  among  Jews  (Schechter,  u.s. ;  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Phari¬ 
saism^  §  9)  and  among  heathen ;  cf.  Friedlander  (Eng.  tr.),  pp.  242- 
43  ;  Fowler,  Social  Life  in  Pome ,  c.  5.  Dill,  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  M.  Aurelius ,  pp.  76-79,  though  he  points  out  that  the 
heathen  standard  was  rising :  “  The  ideal  of  purity,  both  in  men 
and  women,  in  some  circles  was  actually  rising  .  .  .  there  were 
not  only  the  most  spotless  and  high-minded  women,  there  were 
also  men  with  a  rare  conception  of  temperance  and  mutual  love. 

.  .  .  Plutarch’s  ideal  of  marriage,  at  once  severe  and  tender, 
would  have  satisfied  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  Seneca  and  Musonius,  who 
lived  through  the  reign  of  Nero,  are  equally  peremptory  in  de¬ 
manding  a  like  continence  from  men  and  from  women.” 

(v)  Did  it  also  imply,  “not  marrying  a  second  time  after  his 
wife’s  death”?  This  is  possible,  but  scarcely  likely.  No  doubt 
the  phrase  led  to  this  interpretation  and  was  used  to  support  it, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  ;  cf.  Tertull.  ad  Uxor. 
i.  7  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  12  ;  Origen,  Horn.  xvii.  in  Luc.y  and 
the  later  Church  orders ;  cf.  Apost.  Ch.  Order ,  i.  koAov  fxkv  elvat 
aywaios*  et  Se  fxrf,  a7 ro  /uas  y vvatKos.  Apost.  Canons ,  xvii.  (quoted 
above) ;  Apost.  Const,  ii.  2,  /u as  ywaiKos  avSpa  yeyer^/xcVov :  ib.  vi. 
17.  Test.  Dom.  N  J.  Chtisti ,  c.  20  (where  see  Cooper-Maclean’s 
note).  There  were  also  tendencies  in  the  heathen  world  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  There  was  the  feeling  for  the  children  of 
the  first  wife  who  might  be  harmed  by  the  stepmother ;  cf.  Eur. 
Ale.  301  sqq. ;  Propert.  iv.  11.  Si,  and  the  law  of  Charondas 
forbidding  such  a  second  marriage,  quoted  in  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  12 
(Wetstein)  :  there  was  also  the  natural  devotion  to  a  loved  wife; 
cf.  the  Inscr.  at  Pisa  (Orelli,  ii.  p.  517,  No.  4623),  “conjugi 
karissimge  .  .  .  cum  qua  vixit  annos  xviii.  sine  querella,  cujus 
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desiderio  juratus  se  post  earn  uxorern  non  habiturufn  ” ;  cf.  Bigg, 
The  Church's  Task ,  p.  102  :  “In  the  epitaphs  two  not  uncom¬ 
mon  words  are  virginius  and  Virginia :  they  denote  a  husband 
who  never  had  but  the  one  wife,  a  wife  who  never  had  but  the 
one  husband.”  Such  a  feeling  would  be  increased  by  the 
Christian  thought  of  the  eternal  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
(cf.  Chrys.  on  Tit  i6);  yet  such  a  standard  is  always  regarded 
as  exceptional,  and  is  too  high  for  this  context ;  and  the  later 
writers  are  influenced  by  a  growing  love  for  celibacy  (dyvvaios), 
which  is  certainly  alien  to  this  passage,  and  by  the  denunciation 
of  second  marriages  in  all  cases  (Athenag.  Leg .  33),  which  is  also 
alien  to  the  Epistle,  514 ;  cf.  Suicer,  s.v.  Siya^ia.  Diet.  Christ .  Ant., 
s.v.  Marriage,  p.  1097  and  p.  1103;  and  for  a  strong  defence  of 
the  stricter  view,  The  Library  of  the  Fathers,  Tertullian,  vol.  i. 
pp.  420-32. 

rrj^dXioy]  (u,  Tit  22  only  in  N.T.),  temperate  in  use  of 
wine  ;  cf.  8*  11  523  ;  perhaps  also  “  sober-minded  ”  or  “  vigilant  ” 
(aypvTrvov,  Chrys.,  cf.  Heb  1317,  and  Homer,  //.  ii.  24,  25).  Cf. 
2  Ti  45  erv  Se  vrj(f}€  iv  Tracrtv  :  I  P  I13  ( ubl  V.  Hort)  5s,  1  Co  1534 

€KVrj\f/OLT€. 

<rcj<j>pom,  Koo-jjuoy]  (2°  only  in  N.T.).  “  Quod  o-u)<£pu)v  est  intus, 
id  koit/lxios  est  extra,”  Bengel.  *at  (£0€y/xari  rat  tr^/xari  /cat 
fiXifipLOLTi  kcli  /foSioyxan,  Thdt. ;  cf.  Inscr.  from  Magnesia,  fyo-avra 
criD<}>p6vu)<;  Kail  koo-jxlws  (Dibelius,  and  M.M.  s.v.).  It  implies  well- 
ordered  demeanour,  but  also  the  orderly  fulfilment  of  all  duties 
and  the  ordering  of  the  inner  life  from  which  these  spring.  Cf. 
Trench,  Syn.,  p.  332.  It  is  the  quiet,  orderly  citizen,  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  araKTOS. 

<f>i\o£€yoy]  The  duty  of  individual  Christians  (510)  and  of  the 
whole  Church  (Ro  1213,  1  P  49,  3  Jn  5),  with  a  special  blessing 
attached  to  it  (Heb  132  3id  ravrijs  yap  eXaOov  TLV€S  ^evitravres 
dyyeAovs:  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  10-12,  a  comment  on  that  passage); 
finding  its  fullest  expression  in  the  hrivKOTros,  cf.  Herm.  S.  ix.  27, 
where  IttCwkottoi  <£iXo£evoi,  otrives  ^Sews  eis  rovs  oikous  lavrwv 
7rdvror€  weSe^avro  tous  SovAous  rov  Oeov  are  compared  to  trees 
sheltering  sheep,  and  singled  out  for  special  praise  (Dibelius). 
For  its  importance,  cf.  Harnack,  Exp.  of  Christ.  1.  ii.  3. ;  Ramsay, 
Pauline  Studies,  pp.  382-86. 

|ultj  irdpoiyoy,  fxr)  -n-XrjKTT]!']  the  negative  of  the  positive  vq^aXtov, 
o’oicfypova,  in  relation  to  others.  Cf.  Ti  i8  note. 

l'in€iKTi,dfxaxoi']  the  mark  of  all  Christians,  Ti  3s,  where  see  note. 

d4>iXdpyupo^]  Cf.  Ti  i8  note. 

4.  Cf.  Tit  ;  p.€ja  -iraarjs  o-ejxydrqros  :  cf.  22  of  all  Christians  : 
here  the  reference  is  specially  to  the  father  (cf.  8.  1]),  though  it 
might  include  the  effect  on  the  whole  household  (7^0-775). 

5.  For  the  analogy  from  the  family  to  the  Church,  cf.  Eph  219 
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olkuol  tou  0€ov,  52S-69,  where  the  family  is  treated  as  the  nursery 
in  which  the  virtues  characteristic  of  the  Church  are  trained. 
The  analogy  from  the  family  to  the  State  is  common  in  classical 
writers ;  cf.  Sen.  de  Clem .  i.  9.,  “  quo  hoc  animo  facis?  ut  ipse  sis 
princeps?  .  .  .  domum  tuam  tueri  non  potes,”  Tac.  Agr .  19, 
and  other  instances  in  Wetstein  and  Dibelius. 

€kk\.  0eoo]  St.  Paul  only  in  N.T. :  here  and  15  only  without 
the  article,  “  a  church  of  God's.” 

6.  For  later  formulation  of  this  rule,  cf.  Apostol.  Canon  Ixxx. 
(adding  as  reason,  aSiKov  yap  tov  p.rj$k  7rp07reLpav  bn^ei^dp.evov 
cTtpwv  Avai  SiSdaKaXov),  Concil.  JVic.  Canon  ii.  with  Bright’s  note. 

y€o<J>uToy]  “a  recent  convert”  (for  the  form,  cf.  o-v/a<£vtos,  Ro 
66;  and  for  the  metaphor,  1  Co  3s).  The  word  is  used  literally 
in  the  LXX  and  Inscr.  (Deissmann,  Bible  St.  s.v.)\  as  a  simile, 
Ps  14312  viol  ws  v€o<f>vra :  here,  first  as  a  metaphor;  so  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Prcescr.  41,  adv.  Marc.  i.  20. 

Tu<j>G>0et$]  64,  2  Ti  34  only  in  N.T.,  from  ™<£o?,  smoke,  with 
his  head  dazed  and  turned  “in  superbiam  elatus,”  Vulg. ;  entete. 
It  combines  the  ideas  of  conceit  and  folly ;  he  may  behave 
arrogantly  to  others  and  teach  foolishly.  Wetstein  aptly  quotes 
the  warning  of  Tiberius,  “  ne  quis  mobiles  adolescentium  animos 
pnematuris  honoribusad  superbiam  extolleret,”  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  17. 
For  the  harm  wrought  by  tu<£os,  cf.  an  interesting  passage  in 
Philo,  de  Decal,  cc.  1  and  2,  t u<£os  .  .  Srjpuovpyos  ecrrtv  a\a£ov- 
ctas,  im-epoxf/ias,  avtcror^TOS  .  .  .  TV(f> a>  Kal  ra  OCia  i$a)\Lyd>pr)Tai. 

tou  SiapoXou]  The  parallelism  of  7  and  2  Ti  226  makes  it 
certain  that  this  is  “the  devil,”  not  (as  Weiss)  “some  human 
accuser.”  But  the  analogy  of  514,  Tit  28  suggest  that  the  devil 
is  thought  of  as  working  through  some  human  agent ;  cf.  Ecclus. 
5 12  i\vTp(jJ(ra)  to  ard)p.d  p.ov  €*£  d7ra)A.€tas  kcu  Ik  7raytSos  8ia/3o\r}% 
yXcucrcr^s,  Prov  624,  and  perhaps  Eph  427. 

KpLjma  tou  8iaj3.]  not  (as  Chrys.  Pelag.  Thdt.  Calvin,  Bengel) 
“the  judgment  passed  on  the  devil,”  which  is  not  parallel  to  7, 
and  would  naturally  be  to  Kpip.a}  but  “some  judgment  which  the 
devil,  the  slanderer,  the  setter  at  variance,  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren  (Apoc.  1210,  cf.  Jude  9,  2  P  211  KptW),  passes  upon 
him.  Such  a  novice  is  arrogant  or  foolish  in  teaching.  The 
devil  reproaches  (7).  This  is  your  humble  Christian  !  this  your 
learned  teacher!  The  devil  lays  snares  (7)  to  draw  him  on  and 
to  discredit  the  whole  community.  The  man  makes  shipwreck 
of  his  faith  by  some  moral  (i19)  or  intellectual  (621)  failure ;  he 
is  handed  over  to  Satan  (i20);  and  he  passes  judgment,  perhaps 
some  bodily  infliction,  upon  him;  cf.  Job  1  and  2  and  Test.  XII. 
Pair .,  Reuben  6,  eh  oXeOpov  BcAiap  Kal  ov€i8os  aldviov. 

7.  tCjv  e'SwOey]  For  St.  Paul  s  care  for  the  opinion  outside  the 
Church,  cf.  1  Th  412,  1  Co  to32,  Col  45. 
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cis  6^ci8c(7poF  kcu  TrdyiSa]  cf.  6  note. 

8-10.  Deacons ]  For  the  earlier  use  of  the  word,  cf.  Hort,  The 
Christian  Ecclesia ,  pp.  198-211  ;  a  recognized  title  for  an  office 
air  ady  existing.  No  definition  of  duties  is  given.  The  name 
implies  service — assistant  ministration — perhaps  in  the  Church 
services,  certainly  in  administering  charity  and  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  poorer  members;  and  it  is  implied  that  they  would 
naturally  pass  to  higher  office  in  the  Church.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  partly  central  Christian  virtues  (acfxvov s),  partly  those 
needed  for  their  office  as  they  moved  from  house  to  house  (/a*) 
Si\.  jjiTj  oivu>  7r.  7 rpocr.),  handling  Church  money  ( /at)  alcrxpo 
KcpScis),  speaking  of  their  faith  to  others  (c^ovra?  k.t.A.) 

For  similar  qualifications,  cf.  Polyc.  ad  Phil .  5,  perhaps  based 
on  this  passage. 

8.  8i\6yous]  “tale-bearers,”  Lightfoot  on  Polyc.  ( u.s.\  but 
probably  “double-tongued,”  “ad  alios  alia  loquentes  ”  (Bengel); 
cfi  SicrcroXdyos  (Const.  Apost.  iii.  5),  SiyAtucrcros  (Prov  1113,  Ecclus 
5 10  cis  cotw  crov  6  Aoyos),  6i7rpdo-oj7ro5  ( Test.  XII.  Pair Asher,  c.  2) ; 
“the  parson  of  our  parish,  Mr.  Two-Tongues”  (Pilgrim's  Pro¬ 
gress) ,  Siij/vgo^  (Jas  t8).  The  word  here  only  in  N.T.,  and  not 
elsewhere  in  this  sense.  For  the  thought,  cf.  Test.  XII.  Pair.,  Benj. 
C.  6,  f)  ayaOrj  Staroia  ovk  eget  8uo  yAoVcras,  cuAoyia?  /cat  KaTapasJ 
vftpe a)?  /cat  ti/at}?,  ^cru^tas  /cat  Tapagrjs,  V7 ro/cpiVca)?  Kal  aXrjOtLCVS. 

9.  to  fAuorrjpio^  ttjs  tt.]  perhaps  “  the  secret  truths  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith”;  cf.  1(},  lay,ng  stress  on  doctrinal  correctness,  but 
more  probably,  as  there  is  no  duty  of  teaching  implied,  holding 
their  own  faith,  the  secret  of  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  secure 
under  the  protection  of  a  good  conscience,  “a  true  inward 
religion  and  a  true  inward  morality”  (Hort.,  u.s.).  The  stress  is 
on  tv  KaO.  o-vmSiJcrci,  the  casket  in  which  the  jewel  is  to  be  kept  ; 
cf.  i19  note. 

10.  SoKifia^a&ocrai']  Probably  not  by  any  definite  examination 

or  by  a  time  of  probation  (Ramsay),  but  only  in  the  same  way 
as  the  (koX  oerot  8c),  by  the  opinion  of  the  Church 

judging  his  fitness  by  the  standard  just  laid  down. 

11.  yomtKas]  From  the  context  and  from  the  parallelism 
between  the  qualities  required  for  them  and  for  the  deacons 
(ac/Ards  =  creyuti'od?  :  p.y  8ia/?oAous  =  /at;  SiAoyous :  vqefxi \10v%  =  /at)  otvw 
7 r.  7 Tpoo-egovTas  :  7ricrTds  Iv  iraai  =  /at)  alagpoKephei.^  .  .  .  crvvaST/crci), 
these  must  be  “deaconesses”  (not  “wives  of  deacons”),  women 
who  help;  cf.  Ro  161 ;  Pliny,  Pp.  x.  96  (written  a.d.  112),  “ancillis 
qux  ministry  dicebantur.”  Their  duties  in  later  times  are  defined 
as  instructing  and  attending  at  the  baptism  of  female  cate¬ 
chumens,  of  looking  after  them  at  the  services  and  taking  messages 
from  the  bishops  to  them;  cf.  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq.  s.v.\  Nic. 
Canon  xix.,  with  Bright’s  note.  Apost.  Const,  ii.  26,  iii.  15,  eh 
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ras  ro>v  yvvaiKiov  virqptcria.' ;  .  .  .  Kal  yap  etg  7roAAag  \petas  yvvaiKOS 
Xpy£,op.cv  StaKovov. 

12.  SiaKoyoi]  The  writer  returns  to  deacons  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  as  men  who  may  become  Itclo-kottoi  :  so  in  addition  to 
what  they  needed  as  deacons  they  must  have  the  two  external 
relations — to  wi.'e  and  children — which  were  required  in  the 

£7ri<TK07ros. 

13.  pa^dy  (here  only  in  N.T.),  lit.  “  a  step  ”  (so  in  LXX, 
1  S  56,  Ecclus  636,  2  K  209);  then  “a  standing,”  “position”. 
This  may  be  thought  of  as — 

(a)  Moral :  a  vantage  ground  for  influence,  analogous  to 
ttoXXx\v  irappyjatav:  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  54,  eavTtp  fxeya  kXzos  ivXpurrw 
7r€pL7TOLy(T€TaL  '.  Herm.  M.  iv.  4,  7T€pL(T(JOTepaV  iavrw  TLpirjV  Kal 
peyaX rjv  So£av  7r£pi7roi£iTai  7rpb<;  r ov  K vpiov  :  Poimandres,  p.  343, 
6  fiaOjibs  ovtoSj  <L  t ckvov,  8u<aiocrvvr)<;  icrTtv  e8pa<rp.a :  Inscr.  at 
Mitylene,  I.G.  ii.  243,  rots  rag  a£ tag  /?ao-/i.otg  (MM.  s.v.).  Parry 
quotes  Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  ii.  9.  45,  /3a6p.ov  tovtov  irpuTOv  rrjs  €7T€K€U'a 
yvtocrfwg  i>7r<m0£/x€iog. 

( b )  Ecclesiastical :  a  higher  grade,  an  honourable  rank  ;  cf. 
Ap.  K.O.  2  2,  oi  yap  KaAajg  SiaKOvr/cravTfg  tottov  eavTOtg  7repnroiovvTai 
tov  7roip.€VLKOv.  Apost.  Co?iSt.  viii.  2  2,  a^iov  /x«£ovog  /3a0p.ov  Sia 
XptcTTov.  This  is  common  in  later  eccles.  writers ;  cf.  the  prayer 
for  the  deacons,  aaviXov  avrwv  rrjv  SiaKOviav  cf>vXa£ov  Kal  /3a6fiov< ; 
ayaOov g  7r£pt7rot7/crat,  “  Lit.  of  S.  James,”  Brightman,  E.  a?id  IV.  Z., 
p.  55,  and  is  probable  here  from  the  use  of  the  aorist  8iaKov?Jo-arr£g, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  /3a0p.ov  KaXov  to  KaXov  epyov l,  and  of  cavrotg 
7r£/3t7rotowrat  to  hnOvp.a..  But  such  eccles.  promotion  will  include 
all  that  was  implied  in  (a).  It  is  used  of  promotion  in  the  army  ; 
cf.  Harrison,  p.  165,  who  quotes  from  Hadriani  Sentenlice , 
iav  KaXos  orpaTiwT^g  ycvrj,  rptro)  /3a6p,(b  Swr/cry  €tg  irpatTupiov 
p.€Ta/3r)vai. 

ttoXXtjk  TTapprjaiai']  Certainly  man-ward,  cf.  Philem  8 ;  perhaps 
also  God-ward,  cf.  Eph  312. 

With  the  whole  verse  contrast  Herm.  S.  ix.  25,  where  dis¬ 
honest  deacons  are  compared  to  reptiles  and  wild  beasts  that 
destroy  men,  01  p.\v  tovs  cnriXovs  l^ovrcg  SiaKovoi  elai  kcikgjs  BiaKonrj- 
(rams  Kal  Stap7rao-avT£g  XVP^V  KaL  bpcjtavuv  ryv  £a )7]v  Kal  eauToig 
7r£pnrotr](jdp£KOt  Ik  rrj<s  SiaKon'ag  ^g  eXaftov  btaKovrjo-ai,  perhaps  a 
conscious  parody  of  this  verse. 


14-16.  The  Secret  of  True  Christian  Character. 

Paraphrase.  I  hope  to  come  to  you  soon  and  strengthen 
your  hands  by  my  presence ;  but  in  case  I  should  be  delayed,  I 
write  at  once  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  true  Christian  life, 
the  true  relation  of  one  with  another  in  God’s  own  family,  for  it 
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is  a  Church  belonging  to  God  Himself,  the  living  source  of  all 
life  ;  and  its  task  is  to  hold  up  the  truth  for  the  whole  world  to  see 
and  to  give  it  a  firm  support  in  the  lives  of  its  members.  And 
confessedly  the  secret  of  a  true  religious  life  is  very  important ; 
for  it  centres  in  a  personal  relation  to  a  Living  Person :  to  one 
of  whom  we  sing  in  our  hymns  that  He  was — 

“  In  flesh  unveiled  to  mortals’  sight, 

Kept  righteous  by  the  Spirit’s  might, 

While  angels  watched  him  from  the  sky  : 

His  heralds  sped  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  men  believed,  the  wide  world  o’er, 

When  he  in  glory  passed  on  high.” 

This  section  primarily  gives  the  reason  for  the  regulations  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  especially  cc.  2  and  3 ;  but  it  also  leads 
on  to  the  warning  against  false  teaching  and  the  advice  about 
Timothy’s  teaching  which  follows.  It  thus  becomes  the  very 
heart  of  the  Epistle  ;  it  should  be  compared  with  similar  doctrinal 
conclusions  in  i15  23'5  613*16,  Tit  212'14  3s’7.  But  this  goes  deeper 
than  all  in  its  picture  of  the  Incarnate  and  Glorified  Christ  as 
the  centre  of  the  true  life  of  the  whole  world,  cf.  2  Ti  28.  It  is 
the  poetic  expression  of  Gal  220  £jj  eV  i/xol  XpicrTos. 

14.  TauTa]  i.e.  mainly  cc.  2  and  3  (with  their  constant  stress 
on  true  character,  on  the  knowledge  of  truth  (24-  7  3*  13),  and  on 
God’s  family) ;  but  it  may  include  the  whole  letter. 

eXOccy]  Not  “although  I  hope,”  but  “ hoping.”  I  write 
and  hope  to  come  and  strengthen  your  hands  by  my  personal 
authority  (<ro  1  .  .  .  7rpoq  ere);  cf.  1  Co  417*19,  Phil  219’24. 

iv  Taxei]  The  variant  rd^tov  will  mean  much  the  same,  as  its 
comparative  sense  was  dying  out;  cf.  Jn  1327,  Heb  1323;  cf.  /^oVnov, 
II  I18;  (nrovScuoTepov,  £>./.,  II  I17. 

15.  See]  Picking  up  32,  7. 

iv  otKw  Oeou]  Picking  up  34’ 5* 12,  and  therefore  not  “God’s 
house,”  but  “God’s  family”;  cf.  Tit  i11,  2  Ti  116,  and  Eph  219 
oiKtLoi  tou  Oeov :  Gal  610  rrjs  7rtcrreoi5.  The  reference  to  35  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  universal  family, 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  special  community  at 
Ephesus. 

&v'ac7Tp^(|>€cr^at  (“  conversari,”  Vulg.)  includes  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  each  individual  (cf.  Eph  23,  Heb  1313,  and  avao-Tpo^i^ 
Gal  i13,  Jas  313,  and  instances  from  papyri  in  M.M.  s. v.) ;  but 
also  the  intercourse  of  each  member  with  other  members,  of  men 
with  women  (c.  2),  of  parents  with  children,  of  ministers  with 
those  to  whom  they  minister  (c.  3) ;  cf.  Hort  on  1  P  i7.  “  He 

wishes  Timothy  to  have  before  him  an  outline  of  the  relation 
which  must  exist  between  the  various  parts  of  a  congregation  or 
household  of  God  ”  (Ramsay). 
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The  subject  of  di/aorpe' <£.  might  be  ere  (which  is  found  in  a 
few  MSS  and  Fathers),  “  how  you  ought  to  behave,”  as  the 
olkovojjlos  in  the  household,  but  the  general  character  of  cc.  2-3 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  should  be  wider,  “  how  men 
ought  to  behave,”  “  that  you  may  know  the  right  relation  of  class 
to  class.”  412  shows  that  it  will  include  Timothy  himself  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  he  is  to  be  a  model. 

eKKXtjo-ta]  Possibly  (as  in  Eph.)  the  Universal  Church  through¬ 
out  the  world  ;  but  36  decides  that  the  primary  allusion  is  to  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  as  a  separate  congregation,  though  thought 
of  as  part  of  the  larger  whole ;  cf.  Bengel,  “  Ecclesiam  innuit 
universalem,  non  universe,  sed  quatenus  pars  ejus  turn  erat 
Ephesi,  commissa  Timotheo,”  and  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia , 
pp.  172-75.  This  increases  the  dignity  attached  to  each  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  and  therefore  a  fortiori  to  the  whole  Ecclesia  which 
incorporates  them. 

0eou  Scjv'tos]  Perhaps  with  semi-conscious  contrast  to  heathen 
gods,  cf.  1  Th  i9,  2  Co  616;  but  emphasizing  the  thought  that  a 
God  of  life  can  give  life  and  make  such  intercourse  possible, 
cf.  410  613,  and  perhaps  the  thought  that  He  is  alive  to  punish 
those  who  fail  to  live  the  true  life,  cf.  Heb  io31  :  so  “a  contrast 
with  the  true  God  made  practically  a  dead  Deity  by  a  lifeless 
and  rigid  form  of  religion  ”  (Hort,  u.s.). 

<rru\os]  The  origin  of  the  metaphor  is  not  quite  clear :  if 
cttvXos  is  used  of  the  Universal  Church,  it  would  be  drawn  from 
some  one  pillar  standing  alone  and  holding  up  to  view  a  statue 
(such  as  was  afterwards  “  Pompey’s  pillar”  at  Alexandria).  If, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  a  local  church  or  an  individual  (v.  next 
note),  the  thought  will  be  of  one  of  a  row  of  pillars  which  support 
and  give  strength  to  the  whole  fabric,  like  one  of  the  many 
pillars  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus :  there  will  be  no 
sharp  distinction  between  it  and  18/oatco/xa.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  the  combination  of  the  two  words  being  common. 
According  to  Lightfoot  ( Horce  Hebrn  The  Temple,  c.  22), 
it  was  applied  to  the  great  Sanhedrin  by  the  Jews;  by  R. 
Levi,  to  the  reference  to  the  Exodus  in  the  Paschal  precepts, 
“  quia  fundamentum  id  magnum  sit  et  columna  valida  legis  ac 
religionis  Judaicse”  (Bengel). 

eBpcuwjjia  (“  firmamentum,”  Vulg.),  that  which  makes  steady, 
stay,  buttress,  rather  than  base;  cf.  Col  i23  Tcfle/xeXioj/xeVot  kui 
iSpatoi :  1  Co  1 558  eSputot  ytVecr^e. 

crrCXos  kcu  ISpcuwjjia]  Four  views  have  been  held  of  the  con¬ 
struction — (i)  In  apposition  with  eK/cX^o-ia. 

(ii)  In  apposition  with  the  nominative  of  et 87}?. 

(iii)  In  loose  ungrammatical  apposition  with  Oeov  (Holtzmann) 

(iv)  To  be  joined  with  kcu  o/aoA.  pteya  as  nominative  to  e<rrt. 
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Of  these  (iii)  and  (iv)  may  be  put  aside,  (iii)  is  unnecessarily 
artificial,  and  gives  an  inadequate  description  of  the  living  God. 
(iv)  though  defended  by  Bengel,  leads  to  an  anticlimax,  o-t.  ko.1 
iSp.  Kai  piy a,  and  is  tautological,  ‘‘the  secret  of  godliness”  is  not 
the  support  of  the  truth,  but  the  truth  itself.  In  favour  of  (ii)  it 
is  to  be  said  that  cttvXos  is  used  generally  of  individuals  in  the 
N.T.  (Gal  29,  Rev  312) :  that  the  combination  of  the  same  or 
similar  words  is  also  so  used  (cf.  Eus.  H.E.  v.  1  of  Attalus, 
o-rvXos  Kai  eSp.  roiv  ivTavOa\  Justin  M.  Tryph.  5,  IlXarcom  /cat 
\\v6ay6pavy  ot  wcr7rcp  Ttiyos  r)piv  Kai  ipeurpa  cfriXoao^ias  iyivovTO  : 
Greg.  Naz.  Ep .  29,  of  Eusebius,  trr.  /cat  i8p.  Trjs  iKKXrja tas, 
7rarpt8o«;  Ipcttr/aa),  and  it  suits  the  context — “  I  want  you  to  know, 
.  .  .  because  you  are  in  position  to  uphold  and  support  the  truth,” 
cf.  i18  620.  Yet  the  stress  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been 
more  on  what  the  Church  than  on  what  Timothy  is  to  be,  and 
this  is  decisive  for  (i).  Each  local  Church  has  it  in  its  power 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  truth  by  its  witness  to  the  faith 
and  by  the  lives  of  its  members.  A  very  full  note  on  the  usage 
of  the  words  will  be  found  in  Suicer,  Thesaurus ,  s.v.  otvXo 9, 

16.  Cf.  Eph  5 82  to  p.v(TTrjpLOv  rovro  piya  icrriv. 
opoXoyoupeVws]  “By  common  agreement”  (“manifeste,”  Vulg.) 
i.e.  of  Christians,  perhaps  also  including  the  impression  made  on 
the  pagan  world  around  ;  or  perhaps  “  by  common  profession  ” 
(“  omnium  confessione,”  Ambros.),  hinting  that  the  following 
words  come  from  some  Church  hymn,  and  so  equivalent  to 
opoXoyovpev  d>9  found  in  D*  <£  (pal). 

to  Trjs  cuo-€p€ tas  jiuorrjpioy]  The  revealed  secret  of  true  religion, 
the  mystery  of  Christianity,  the  Person  of  Christ:  cf.  Col  i27  to 

7tAovto$  Trjs  86£rjs  tov  pvcTTrjptov  tovtov  iv  tols  eOvecnv  o  ia ti  XpioTOS 
iv  vpuv,  r)  iX7rh  rrjs  8o£r)s.  The  phrase  is  perhaps  a  deliberate  con¬ 
trast  to  to  pvaTrjpiov  rrjs  avopiasy  2  Th  27,  and  cf.  inf  41- 2 ;  also 
with  implied  contrast  both  to  Judaism,  cf.  18*11  and  Ep .  Diogtt . 
c.  5,  to  Trjs  IStas  avTu>v  Otocrefittas  pvarypiov  (of  the  Christians  as 
opposed  to  the  Jews) ;  and  to  the  secrets  of  the  heathen 
mysteries,  cf.  iv  tols  ZOvtcriv,  Col  i27  218* 19. 

Trjs  cuaepeias  may  perhaps  include  the  thought  of  doctrine  as 
well  as  of  life,  “  Christianity,”  as  it  in  later  ecclesiastical  Greek 
became  the  equivalent  to  orthodoxy  :  but  the  context  here  and 
the  use  of  it  as  applied  to  the  life  of  all  Christians  (2s)  and 
of  Timothy  himself  (47*8),  shows  that  the  main  stress  is  here  on 
moral  life  ;  cf.  2  Ti  312  €u<rc/?tos  tprjv  iv  XpioTTio  'Irprov. 

os  .  .  .  eV  $o£rj]  Source . — These  words  may  be  (i)  the  writer’s 
own,  or  (ii)  a  quotation.  The  latter  is  more  likely  because  of  its 
introduction  with  opoXoyovpivws  (contrast  Eph  5s2),  of  the 
rhythmical  form,  of  the  use  of  words  not  found  elsewhere  in  this 
writer  (i<t>av€pu)6rj,  iirurTtv0rf%  avcXrj<]>(hj)%  of  the  fact  that  it  goes 
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III.  10.] 

beyond  the  statements  required  by  the  context,  and  of  the 
writer’s  fondness  for  quotation.  If  this  is  so,  it  will  be  from 
some  well-known  Christian  hymn  (cf.  Eph  519),  possibly  from 
the  same  hymn  as  that  quoted  in  Eph  514,  in  which  case  6  Xpicn-ds 
will  supply  the  antecedent  to  os.  It  implies  a  wide  preaching  of 
Christianity,  but  such  as  might  fall  within  St.  Paul’s  lifetime ;  cf. 
Col  i6  iv  7rdvTi  tu>  koV/juo.  There  are  reminiscences  of  it  in  Ep. 
Diogn .  1 1 ,  dirtcTTuXe  Aoyov  Tva  Kocrpto  <f>avrj,  os  .  .  .  Sia  dirocrToXwv 
kVPvX^€L 5  imo-nvOrj :  Ep.  Barn.  §§  6,  9,  1 1  ;  §  14,  iv  crapai 

tfieWev  cfxtvipovaOai  /cat  iv  rjp.iv  KaroiKi.iv.  Resch  ( Pauhnismus, 
p.  397)  thinks  that  it  may  have  influenced  the  author  of  Mk  169'19. 

Structure.  The  arrangement  is  uncertain:  it  may  be  six 
parallel  lines  in  groups  of  two,  but  this  gives  no  dear  correspond¬ 
ence  of  thought  in  the  group :  more  probably  it  represents  two 
stanzas  of  three  lines,  which  balance  each  other,  contrasting  the 
Incarnate  Lord  with  the  Ascended  Lord. 

(i)  The  Life  of  the  Incarnate — 

(a)  as  seen  on  earth,  tyavepdOrj  iv  crapKL 

iSiKaiwOrj  iv  7rvevparu 

(h)  as  watched  from  heaven,  &<f>6rj  dyycXots. 

(ii)  The  Life  of  the  Ascended  Lord — 

(a)  as  preached  on  earth,  iKrjpvxOrj  iv  lOvtviv 
iiriarivOrj  iv  /cdo'jxo). 

(h)  as  lived  in  heaven,  dveXrj^Orj  iv  So$yj. 

The  main  thought,  then,  is  that  one  who  has  really  lived  a 
perfect  human  life  on  earth  has  a  message  for  the  whole  world, 
and  lives  to  give  his  righteouness  to  all;  cf.  i11  rrjs  :  24*7 

V7rep  rravTiav  .  .  .  iOvuiV. 

os]  What  is  the  antecedent?  (a)  6  Xpitrrds,  either  implied 
in  €W€/3.  pLV(Trrjpiov  (cf.  Col  I27,  22),  or  expressed  in  some  previ¬ 
ous  verse  of  the  hymn ;  cf.  Eph  514.  It  can  scarcely  be  0eo's, 
to  which  iliKaiuQrj  would  not  be  suitable,  but  might  be  Oeo v 
vtos ;  cf.  Ep.  Barn.  c.  5,  which  seems  reminiscent  of  the  passage, 
i(f>aviptoO"€v  iavrov  ctvat  vlov  Oiov»  (fi)  ovros  to  be  supplied  before 
line  4.  He  who  so  lived  on  earth  has  now  been  preached 
throughout  the  world  (von  Soden) ;  but  this  lays  almost  too  much 
stress  on  the  last  stanza,  and  is  less  suited  to  poetic  style. 

iv  aapKi]  Of  the  human  life,  as  an  unveiling  of  a 
previous  existence,  and  perhaps  including  the  manifestation  after 
the  Resurrection ;  but  the  stress  on  o-dp£  is  on  its  weakness,  in 
the  weak  flesh  that  we  share;  cf.  Ro  Gal  220.  Neither  word 
is  used  of  Christ  in  the  Pastorals:  the  first  is  Johannine,  the 
second,  both  Johannine  and  Pauline. 

eSiKaiojGrj  iv  weupaTi]  Either  “  was  made  righteous  in  the 
spiritual  sphere,”  was  kept  sinless  through  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
upon  His  Spirit.  dvOpayiros  uxjiOrj  dvapLdprrjTo* ; :  Chrys.  “justificatum 
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et  immaculatum  factum  virtute  sancti  spiritus  ” ;  Theod.-Mops. ; 
cf.  Herm.  S.  V.  7,  rrjv  aapKa  .  .  .  (fyvXaacre  KaOapdv  iva  to  7rvcvp.a  to 
KaTOLKOvi’  cV  a vrfj  fiapTvprjcrrj  avrrj  koll  SiKanoOr)  crov  r;  crdp$  :  or  “  was 
justified”  in  His  claims  to  be  the  Christ  in  virtue  of  the  Spirit  which 
dwelt  in  Him,  enabling  Him  to  cast  out  devils  (cf.  Mt  1  223),  to  con¬ 
quer  all  evil,  and  to  rise  from  the  grave;  cf.  Ro  i8-  4  Ik  o-Trep/xaros 
AatiS  Kara  crapKa ,  too  opLaOivTos  vtou  Oeov  eV  8vvap.a  Kara  1 rvev/xa 
dyuo(TvvT]S  ££  di'acrraaeu j?  veKpiov  ;  cf.  Mt  II19,  Lk  7s5,  Jn  1619. 

w4>0r]  ayvcXois]  Not  (as  Hofmann,  Wohlenberg,  etc.)  “  was 
seen  by  messengers,”  i.e.  by  those  who  told  the  message  of  His 
Resurrection,  though  this  would  lead  on  naturally  to  iKTjpvxOtj, 
and  would  sum  up  the  repeated  dj<f>0r)  of  1  Co  155'8:  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Resurrection,  though  included  in  i&LKanbOrj,  is  scarcely 
explicit  enough  for  this:  but  “  was  seen  by  angels,”  who  watched 
the  earthly  life,  cf.  Lk  213,  Mk  i13,  Jn  i51,  Lk  24s3,  and  still 
watch  His  working  from  Heaven,  Eph  310,  1  P  i12.  Dibelius 
quotes  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  c.  1 1,  “all  the  angels  of  the 
firmament  and  Satan  saw  Him  and  adored  Him.” 

t£Y)pux0Tl  £v  ZBvecrtv]  Cf.  27  Krjpv$  .  .  .  8i8do-f<a\os  lOviov. 
cttictcuOy)  Iv  Ko<rp.coJ  The  response  to  iKrjpvxOrj ,  universally,  and 
perhaps  with  emphasis  on  the  character  of  the  *007x05,  in  a  world 
full  of  sinners  (cf.  i15)  which  needed  reconciliation  (2  Co  519). 

dK€\rj4>0r]  (Acts  i2* n* 22,  Ps  -Sol  420  with  Ryle  and  James’  note  : 
Apoc.  Baruch ,  ed.  Charles,  p.  73)  iv  8o£fl  in  an  atmosphere  of 
glory  in  which  He  remains,  and  communicates  His  glory  to  men  ; 
cf.  i11  note. 

For  a  somewhat  similar  reminiscence  of  a  hymn  about  Christ’s 
Life,  cf.  1  P  318’22. 

iv.  1-5.  Warning  against  false  teaching. 

Paraphrase.  Yet,  though  each  church  has  to  uphold  the  truth, 
and  though  it  knows  the  secret  of  the  true  human  life,  inspired 
prophets  have  given  us  clear  warning  that,  in  after  days,  some 
Christians  will  fall  away  from  the  true  faith  :  they  will  pay  heed 
to  evil  misleading  spirits,  to  doctrines  inspired  by  heathen  deities, 
embodied  in  the  false  teaching  of  insincere  men — men  whose  own 
conscience  bears  the  brand  of  sin  upon  it,  men  who  teach  others 
that  it  is  a  duty  not  to  marry,  and  a  duty  to  abstain  from  certain 
kinds  of  food.  Yet  it  was  God  who  created  those  foods,  and 
created  them  that  those  who  have  accepted  Christ  and  come  to 
know  His  full  teaching  might  enjoy  them  with  thankfulness.  For 
every  created  thing  has  the  Creator’s  stamp  of  excellence  upon 
it,  and  there  is  none  that  need  be  cast  aside,  if  only  it  is  accepted 
with  a  grateful  heart,  for  then  it  becomes  consecrated  by  the 
Divine  blessing  and  our  responsive  prayer.  Cf.  Mt  2411,  Acts 
2o29,  s0,  2  Th  21'12,  2  Ti  31’5,  Tit  i14'16,  and  notice  how  in  the 
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address  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus  the  warning  against  “grievous 
wolves  ”  follows  directly  on  the  duty  of  feeding  the  flock  and  on 
the  mention  of  “the  Church  of  God.” 

The  false  teaching  referred  to.  The  prohibition  of  marriage 
and  of  certain  foods  finds  an  exact  analogy  in  the  Gnosticism  of 
the  2nd  century;  cf.  Iren.  Har,  i.  28,  of  the  Encratites,  ayafitav 
iKr}pv£aVj  atferowre?  tt)v  apgaiav  ir\a(Tiv  row  fltov  .  .  .  koll  tuv 
Xeyop-iviov  Trap *  avroi?  ipuj/vg mv  a7r6gr)v  tlcnqyriaavTO  ayapicrTOvvT cs 
raj  t ravra  TrtTroirjKOTi  flew :  ib.  24.  2,  “  nubere  et  generare  a  Satana 
dicunt  esse.  Multi  autem  .  .  .  et  ab  animalibus  abstinent,  per 
fictam  hujusmodi  continentiam  seducentes  multos”  (both  of  which 
passages  seem  reminiscent  of  this  place).  Cf.  the  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thekla ,  c.  12.  If  the  Epistle  is  not  genuine,  this  is  doubtless 
the  reference.  But  there  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  Gnostic  central 
doctrine  of  an  inferior  Demiurge  (cf.  3  note),  and  there  is  nothing 
that  goes  beyond  the  teaching  already  denounced  in  Ro.  14,  Col 
210'23,  Heb  i34*  9.  We  may  therefore  trace  it  possibly  to  a  Judaism 
of  the  dispersion  influenced  by  Essenism  (’Eo-o-aiW  ovSet?  aytrai 
yvmiKa ,  Philo,  p.  633  ;  Josephus,  BJ.  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Ep.  Diogn.  c.  4), 
or  perhaps  more  probably  (cf.  Sat/xovtW)  to  Oriental  tendencies 
which  developed  into  Gnosticism.  In  such  a  syncretistic  city  as 
Ephesus  there  is  no  need  to  assume  only  one  set  of  false  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allusions  are  too  definite  for  it  to  be 
merely  “  an  apologetic  vade-mecum  for'  all  anti-Gnostic  contro¬ 
versy  ”  (Dibelius). 

I.  hi]  With  slight  antithesis  to  315  and  the  substance  of  316. 
to  m'eop.a]  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  speaking  through  some 
prophet,  possibly  the  writer  himself,  “ sibif  Ambros. ;  cf.  Ac  2029, 
but  vide  next  note. 

pTjTttis]  “clearly,”  “unmistakably,”  or, more  probably  “in  ex¬ 
press  terms,”  implying  that  he  is  quoting  a  prophecy  (cf.  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  63).  If  so,  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  will  not 
have  been  made  to  the  writer  himself,  but  he  is  quoting  that  of 
some  other  Christian  prophet.  The  person  is  ignored  :  the  fact 
of  his  inspiration  emphasized ;  cf.  Charles,  Revelation ,  i.  p.  cix. 

iv  uoTepois  Kaipois]  “In  later  days,”  “at  some  later  crisis” 
(the  plural  not  being  pressed;  cf.  Kaipoh  t&'ots,  Tit  i2note);  cf. 
vcrripii)  \pov o>,  Plato  :  iv  vo-ripot 9  xpovots,  Plut.  ap.  Wetstein  ;  Acta 
Carpi ,  5,  XpiOTOv  .  .  .  rov  iXOovra  iv  varipoL 9  Kaipoi?  iwl  o-aiTrjpLa 
ruxwv.  The  writer  contemplates  that  this  is  a  present  danger, 
cf.  0-n:  hence  we  may  paraphrase,  “there  is  a  past  prophecy 
about  a  later  crisis,  which  is  now  being  fulfilled”;  cf.  1  Jn  41-3. 

•nrcupatrL  TTXayois  k.t.X.]  Cf.  Mt  2415,  1  Jn  46,  Rev  1614 
7rv€vp.aTa  baipLovCmv  iroiovvTa  (j'qp.Cia^  hence  probably  from  some 
heathen  source;  cf.  1  Co  io20-21,  Jas  315  ao^Ca  Saifioviufys. 
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iv  uiroKpio’tiJ  Insincere,  because  their  own  lives  are  incon¬ 
sistent  ;  cf.  Mt  2  34,  Ro  217*23. 

The  clause  is  connected  closely  with  SiSao-KaXlais,  teaching 
embodied  in  insincere  utterances  of  lying  teachers. 

K€KauTTjpiaafx€vw]  Not  “rendered  callous  as  by  medical  treat¬ 
ment/’  cf.  Eph  419,  but  rather  “branded  with  the  brand  of 
slavery  to  their  true  master  Satan,”  cf.  2  Ti  226,  and  contrast 
Gal  617  tcl  crTty/xara  tov  lr)<roo.  Claudian  in  Rufin.  ii.  5°4>  ** en  ■ 
pectus  inustre  Deformant  maculae,”  and  other  illustrations  of  the 
metaphor  in  Wetstein  here  and  on  Gal.  l.c. 

3.  KcjXuorrwv'  yap-civ,  dircxecrGat]  Forbidding  to  marry,  bidding 
to  abstain ;  cf.  212.  Hort  unnecessarily  conjectures  /cal  ycue<70ai 
or  r)  aTrrecrQai,  W.-H.  note  ad  loc . 

a,  t.e.  probably  /fyoi/xara  only  :  it  might  include  marriage  also ; 
cf.  Apost .  Canon  51,  cl  tls  Ittlct  kotos  r)  7Tpe(rf3vTepos  ydpov  /cal 
/cpctov  /cal  olvov  ov  8d  aaKycnv  aAAa  8ia  f38e\vpt av  d7T€^€rat,  £7riAa6*o- 
/XCI'09  otl  iravra  /caAa  \iav  Kal  otl  apcrcv  /cal  6rj\v  cirOLTjdCV  6  6eos  tov 
dvOpivrrov  aAAa  fi\acr(f>rjpLd)V  Sia/?aAAa  tyjv  SrjpiovpyL av  r)  8iop6ovcr6u) 
7}  KaOaipcLcrOu) :  SO  53  of  food  only,  KaOaipeiaOu)  m  KeKaurqpiaayxcVos 
TTfV  ISlclv  (TVVCtbrjO-LV. 

rots  7tio  roisj  those  who  have  accepted  the  gospel — so  not  for 
the  Jews  on  whom  the  Levitical  law  was  still  binding :  Kal  eizeyv. 
ttjv'  d\^0fctay — so  not  for  weak  Christians  who  have  till  late  been 
used  to  idol  worship  or  scruple  about  eating  meat ;  cf.  1  Co 
87,  Ro  14,  esp.  V.14  018 a  Kal  7T€7r€tcrp.at  iv  XpLcrrC)  ’Irjaov  otl  ov8ev 
kolvov ,  and  23. 

4.  Tray  KT.  0.  KaXov]  A  reminiscence  of  the  sevenfold  refrain 
of  Gen  I,  ?8ev  6  Oeos  OTL  Ka\ov.  Cf.  also  Ecclus  3916-  24-  27  Tavra 
7ravra  rots  evvefiecnv  els  ayaBa,  ouroos  Tots  a/xapra/Aois  TpaTrycreTai 
els  KaKa. 

ovbev  d.TropX^Tov'  had  become  almost  a  proverb  based  on  11.  iii. 
65,  ovTot  aTr6/3\r}T  lorn  0€wk  IpiKvSea  Sujpa  (cf.  Field,  Ot.  Norvic. 
ad  loc.,  and  Wetstein).  Both  Holy  Scripture  and  Greek  pro¬ 
verbial  wisdom  condemn  these  teachers. 

XapPdt'opeKOK]  If  taken  as  a  gift — not  treated  as  a  right — and 
with  gratitude.  The  divine  word  is  constantly  Xd/Sere,  <£ dyer* 
(Mt  2626). 

dyta^erat]  It  becomes  holy  to  the  eater ;  not  that  it  was  unclean 
in  itself,  but  that  his  scruples  or  thanklessness  might  make  it  so  to 
him.  Possibly  there  is  the  further  thought,  it  is  protected  from 
the  power  of  evil  spirits  (8atp6vLa) ;  cf.  Lake,  Earlier  Epp .  oj 
St.  Paul,  p.  195. 

Sid  Xoyou  0£ou]  possibly  “  by  the  Word  of  God  ”  in  the 
Johannine  sense,  cf.  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  66,  Sid  Aoyou  Oeov  aapKo- 
TToLrjOels  ’Ir/croDs  Xpurros,  and  cf.  J .  Th.  St.,  April  1923,  p.  310:  but 
more  probably,  as  this  technical  sense  seems  foreign  to  our  writer. 
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“through  God’s  utterance,”  “with  God’s  blessing  upon  it,” 
referring  directly  to  Gen  i.  “God  said,”  perhaps  more  exactly 
to  the  word  implied  in  ttuv  KTicr/xa  6eov  ku\6v.  But  this  word  is 
thought  of  as  taken  up  in  some  word  of  Scripture  used  from 
meal  to  meal  (dyid^Tai,  not  ^yiaorai)  as  grace :  e.g.  Ps  241  rov 
Kvplov  f)  yyj  Kal  to  7r\rjp<Dfjia  avrrjs ,  which  St.  Paul  quotes  as 
sanctioning  the  eating  of  all  food  sold  in  the  market  (1  Co  io2G), 
cf.  Justin  Martyr  ( ubi  supra),  ryv  Sl  evgr}*;  Aoyou  rov  nap*  a vtov 
€v^apLcrTrj9e?(jav  rpo<f>yv.  Cf.  Sinker,  Essays  and  Studies,  p.  115; 
and  for  the  influence  of  Jewish  forms  of  grace  upon  the  blessing 
of  the  bread  and  wine  and  other  offerings  in  the  Eucharist,  von 
der  Goltz,  Tischgebete  und  Abendmahlsgebete.  T.  und  U.,  N.F.  xiv., 
who  quotes  Athanasius,  nepl  TrapOtvlas  :  c.  13,  to  /3ptopid  aov  Kal  to 
7ro/xa  aov  yyiaa  p.ivov  eort*  Sia  yap  twv  7rpocrevx<i>v  Kal  twj/  aytW 
prjpLGLTitiv  ayta^crat :  cf.  Irenseus,  Hcer.  v.  2,  eViSc^erai  rov  \6yov  too 
Ogov  Kal  ytveTai  rj  cvgapicrTLa  crco/xa  XpicrTov. 

iv,  6-vi.  2.  Personal  advice  to  Timothy,  as  to  (a)  his  teach¬ 
ing  and  life  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Church  (46'16) ;  (b)  his 
conduct  to  various  classes  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
(51-62)* 

6-16.  Timothy’s  own  teaching  and  life  (cVex*  o-e avrw  Kal  ry 
StSacTKaXia  16  sums  up  the  paragraph,  but  the  two  parts  are  not 
kept  distinct). 

Paraphrase.  Put  these  foundation  truths  before  the  brethren, 
and  you  will  be  a  true  servant  of  Christ  Jesus,  keeping  your  own 
soul  trained  by  the  precepts  of  the  faith  and  of  the  true  teaching 
which  you  have  accepted  and  taught  so  faithfully  until  now. 
But  as  for  those  irreligious  and  old  wives’  fables  which  are  so 
prevalent  at  Ephesus,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

Yet  there  is  a  training  which  you  will  need,  and  now  you 
must  be  your  own  trainer,  the  training  which  helps  towards  a 
holy  life.  The  bodily  training  of  the  athlete  has  some  little 
value,  but  a  holy  life  is  valuable  in  every  respect : 

“To  it  God’s  promise  standeth  sure 
Of  life  that  ever  shall  endure.” 

That  saying  is  quite  true  and  worthy  of  whole-hearted  accept¬ 
ance  :  for  it  is  to  win  life  that  we  spend  our  days  in  toil  and  take 
part  in  the  spiritual  contest,  for  our  hopes  have  been  set  on  a 
God  of  Life,  on  one  who  is  a  Saviour  of  all  men,  but,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  of  those  who  put  faith  in  Him.  Hand  on  these 
truths  from  me  and  enforce  them  in  your  own  teaching. 

So  teach  and  so  live  that  no  one  shall  slight  you  for  your 
youth  ;  nay,  rather  show  yourself  a  model  of  what  believers 
should  be  both  in  speech  and  in  your  dealings  with  others — 
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loving,  trustworthy,  pure.  Until  I  can  reach  you,  do  you 
superintend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sermons  and  the 
instructions  given  at  the  meetings.  Do  not  neglect  the  divine 
gift  which  is  in  you,  remembering  that  it  was  a  gift  from  God, 
given  after  the  guidance  of  prophets,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole 
body  of  presbyters  when  they  laid  their  hands  on  your  head. 
Think  carefully  of  these  duties;  throw  yourself  heart  and  soul 
into  them,  that  everyone  may  note  your  constant  growth.  Keep 
careful  watch  over  your  own  life  and  the  teaching  that  you  give  : 
persevere  in  all  these  tasks.  So  will  you  work  out  your  own 
salvation  and  that  of  those  who  hear  you. 

The  keynotes  of  the  paragraph  are  :  (i)  Doctrinal  yvp.va.cria, 
cvcrc'/^cm,  cruiTrjpia  (10- 16),  £u>t/.  A  true  self-discipline,  ministering 
to  holiness  of  life,  and  so  laying  hold  of  the  salvation  which  God 
offers  to  all,  and  which  is  true  life,  (ii)  Personal  Timothy’s 
growth.  €Vrp€<£o/x€ros,  p.vOov<;  7rapatrov  (see  note),  yup.va£c  creavrov, 
leonyro?,  irpoKoirr},  You  have  passed  from  childhood  to  man¬ 
hood,  when  you  can  so  act  that  no  one  will  slight  you;  but  there 
must  still  be  growth,  still  constant  self-discipline. 

0.  U7nm0€jx€yos]  either ,  “suggesting,”  a  gentle  word  suited  to 
Timothy’s  youth  ( ovk  clnev  kniTaTTuiVy  ovk  cIttc  7rapayyi\\u)v  aXX a 
V7 roriO.  .  .  .  d>?  crvp.fiovXevtDVy  Chrys. ;  cf.  Philo,  de  vita  Mos .  ii.  8, 
lv  rat?  Trpo<JTa±z(TLv  kcu  a.7rayopeu<7€<rtv  viroriOcTaL  Kai  7r aprjyopci  to 
ttXcov  rj  kcXcvci);  or  “supplying,”  as  a  foundation  for  their  faith, 
the  metaphor  of  building  (315)  being  still  in  his  mind  ;  cf.  Jude  20. 

Tots  d8<f\4>ois]  The  metaphor  of  the  family  is  still  in  his  mind  ; 
cf.  315  and  51. 

cvTpc^djieyos]  Possibly  the  metaphor  is  that  of  feeding ;  cf. 
I  Co  32,  Heb  512'14,  and  Epict.  iv.  4.  48,  rodrois  tois  Sta\oyi(rpLOi<; 
cvrptcfrop.evos,  M.M.  s.v.}  “reading  and  inwardly  digesting”;  but 
more  probably  “training  yourself  in”:  cf.  Eur.  Phcen .  368, 
y vpLracrLa.  O'  oicnv  evcrpci^r,  with  yv/xva£e  erravrov7  (so  Hillard). 
Chrys.  adds  na O'  kKaariqv  fjp.£pav  to  emphasize  the  present  tense. 

Trjs  tt. ]  recalling  4s  rot?  iuvtoi*;. 

rrjs  KaXtjs  £18.]  recalling  43  cVcyv.  rr)v  aXrjOeiav,  the  teach¬ 
ing  which  will  make  a  kciXo?  SiaKo^os. 

irapT]KoXou0r]Kas]  cf.  2  Ti  3°,  combines  the  ideas  of  “under¬ 
standing,”  as  frequently  in  Epictetus,  with  that  of  “practising 
perseveringly.” 

7.  rous  8c  .  .  .  jiu'Oous]  The  myths  which  the  false  teachers 
are  propagating,  cf.  14  note;  not  necessarily  to  be  identified 
with  the  teaching  in  1-5  supra. 

Pcf^Xous]  “ineptas,”  Vulg. ;  “profanas,”  O.L.,  Xmbros.  ;  con¬ 
tributing  nothing  to  cu<rc/?£ia. 

YpawScts]  such  as  old  women  tell  to  children  (Plato,  Rep . 
i.  350  E,  wa-7Tfp  rat?  ypaven.  rat?  rovs  fivOovs  Xcyovo-ai?),  quite 
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unfit  for  strong  young  men  who  have  to  be  trained  to  discipline 
themselves  (lb.  ii.  377  A,  irporepov  /xutfots  7 rpos  TCL  7rcuSia  77 
yvpLvacrLois 

yupm£e]  but  you  are  full-grown,  you  have  to  be  even  your  own 
trainer — perhaps  with  the  thought  “in  my  absence”  (so  Bengel) 
implied.  Your  training  must  be  of  your  whole  self,  body  and 
soul,  not  for  health  or  a  crown  in  the  games,  but  for  living  a 
religious  life.  Dibelius  quotes  Isocr.  ad  Ntcoclem ,  10,  ouSeVt  tojv 

do-KTjTCiiV  OVTID  7TpO(TrjK€L  TO  (TUpLGL  yvpLvd^tLV  Gl>S  TOtS  /3a(TlX€V(TL  T7]V 

if/vgrjv  iavrtov.  Ps. -Isocr.  ad  DemoniCUtti ,  21,  yu/xj/a£€  crea vrov 

7r6vOL<;  eKOVCTLOLS,  07T(0S  av  hvVTf  KCLl  T OVS  OLKOVCTLOVS  V7TOpL€V€LV.  This 

the  evcrefirjs  would  need  ;  cf.  2  Ti  312.  For  further  very  interesting 
illustrations  see  Wetstein. 

8.  tj  o-ojfA.  yujji^.]  “corporalis  exercitatio,”  Vulg.  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  either :  (i)  ascetic  discipline,  the  thought  of  3  being 
still  in  his  mind :  you,  too,  will  need  discipline  of  the  body,  but 
it  must  be  from  a  right  motive,  and  only  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
for  in  itself  it  goes  a  very  little  way.  On  this  interpretation  the 
best  comment  is  Col  220*23;  or  (ii)  athletic  discipline:  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  ordinary  training  in  the  gymnasium ;  and  the  best 
comment  is  1  Co  9s4’27.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the 
subject  of 8  seems  to  have  been  dropped  at  5,  and  it  is  supported 
by  dywvt^d/xetfa  10. 

irpos  oXiyov]  e.g.  77-/00S  <f>6apT0v  (TTecfravov  ( I  Co  9s5)  7 rpos  vyutav 
(Lucian,  Macrob .  6,  ol  yv/xvao-tois  .  .  .  7rpos  vyteiav  ^paj/xei/ot). 

eirayy.  e^oucra  k.t.X.]  cf.  Tit  I2  evaefieLav  .  .  .  £0)775  .  .  .  iirqy- 
yetkaro ;  Jas  t12,  1  Jn  226,  Rev.  210.  The  saying  may  have 
been  based  on  the  Lord’s  own  words,  Lk  1830  os  ov  pJq  duroXdfir] 
7roXXa7rXacrLOva  iv  to)  Katp<3  tovtio  /cat  iv  to)  ato»vt  tu>  ipyppiv o)  £o)r)i/ 
oluiviovi  cf.  Lk  1215  for  the  thought,  but  it  has  earlier  Jewish 
analogies  ;  cf.  Pirke  Aboth  iv.  2.  “  Who  is  rich  ?  He  that  is  con¬ 

tented  with  his  lot :  for  it  is  said,  Happy  art  thou  in  this  world, 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come.”  True  life 
lies  in  contentment  (66),  in  the  glad  acceptance  of  our  lot,  in 
gratitude  for  God’s  common  blessings,  in  the  sense  that  all  things 
are  ours  through  union  with  Christ,  1  Co  3s2;  cf.  Chrys.  ad  loc.^ 
or  Traherne’s  Meditations. 

9.  ttiotos  6  Xoyos]  probably  the  preceding  verse,  which  is 
more  stereotyped  in  form  and  wider  in  application  than  the 
Christian  experience  which  supports  it  (yd p). 

Trdortjs]  cf.  i15  note  :  here  perhaps  anticipating  owr)p  7rdvT<i>v10 
as  7mrro's  leads  up  to  aricnw.  Those  who  have  faith  have  found 
this  saying  trustworthy,  and  it  is  worth  all  men’s  while  to  accept  it. 

10.  els  touto]  cf.  1  Co  925'27.  0e<5  :  living,  and  therefore 

able  to  give  life  now  and  hereafter;  cf.  315  note. 

aurri]p  (“ salvator,”  Vulg.;  “salutaris,”  Ambros.)  irdvruv  dy0p., 
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perhaps,  as  giving  them  their  life  (“  quia  ex  ipso  et  per  ipsum 
vivunt,”  Ambros. ;  cf.  613  ^oooyovoi'vrog  rd  iravra :  Acts  1723)  and 
protection  from  danger  (Chrys.  Bengel,  “servat  omnes”),  but, 
much  more  deeply,  as  giving  them  the  instincts  that  feel  after  Him 
(Acts  1  727),  and  as  longing  for  their  full  spiritual  salvation  (24). 

fxdXtaTa  marwv]  as  completing  their  salvation,  giving  grace 
in  response  to  their  faith  and  in  proportion  to  every  need,  and 
life  to  meet  a  daily  dying;  cf.  1  Co  1531,  2  Co  410-15.  The 
difference  of  treatment  lies  not  with  God,  but  with  men  them¬ 
selves.  He  is  always  Father  and  Saviour ;  but  they  who  trust 
Him  as  such  and  accept  the  revelation  through  His  Son,  know 
that  He  is  such  and  gain  a  fuller  life.  Cf.  Plut.  Alex .  p.  683  A, 
<i)5  7ra vtvov  jxev  ovt a  koivov  avOp^iujiv  irarlpa  rov  Oeov,  iStou5  SI  7roiov- 
fxcvov  eaurtS  tov5  apinTov 5  (Wetstein).  Christians  have  to  imitatr 
the  Divine  method  and  proportion  in  their  well-doing,  Gal  610, 
Phil  45. 

dyGm£ope0a]  cf.  612,  i  Co  9s5,  2  Ti  47.  For  the  reading  cf. 
Introd.  p.  xxxvii. 

ovci8i£6p.e0a]  Cf.  Ro  153,  1  P  414,  Heb  io33  1313;  but  the 
thought  of  persecution  and  reproach  is  not  found  in  this  Epistle, 
nor  is  it  very  appropriate  to  this  context. 

11.  TrapdyyeXXe]  “ut  fiant,  Si'Wkc  quomodo  fiant,”  Pelagius. 
TrapayyeXXciv  does  not  occur  in  Titus,  and  is  perhaps  more  suit¬ 
able  to  Timothy’s  age — “hand  on  my  message.”  Contrast  Til 
215  (Ramsay,  Expositor ,  1910,  p.  331). 

12.  pixels  .  .  .  KaTa<|)poveiTu>]  contrast  Tit  216.  It  is  perhaps 
a  side  hint  to  the  Church,  who  would  hear  the  Epistle  read  (621, 
cf.  I  Co  1611,  and  Ign.  Magnes.  c.  3,  vplv  Sc  7rp€7TGi  crvyxpb-crOai 
rf)  rjXtKca  tov  £  max  6  rov),  but  mainly  advice  to  Timothy,  so  to  act 
that  none  may  be  able  to  despise  him.  Cf.  2  Ti  222. 

«6ty]tos]  used  of  grown-up  military  age,  extending  to  the 
40th  year;  cf.  Iren.  c. .  Hcer .  ii.  22,  “triginta  annorum  retas  prima 
indolis  est  juvenis  et  extenditur  usque  ad  quadragesimum  annum.’1 
For  fuller  illustration  cf.  Ramsay  in  Expositor ,  1910,  p.  327, 
and  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  p.  110. 

TU7ros  .  .  .  tw  mon-civ]  not  so  much  “a  model  for  the  faithful 
to  follow”  (toc5  7T«rrot5,  cf.  i  Th  i7,  2  Th  3s,  but  also  ruVoi  tov 
TroifjLviov,  I  Pet  5s)  as  “a  model  of  what  the  faithful  are”  (cf. 
'Fit  2 7  rvnov  Ka\uv  epywv),  which  will  make  its  appeal  to  all  men 
(cf.  10- 15)  and  attract  them  to  complete  salvation  (cf.  23*8). 

lv  Xdyw,  eV  dvaaTpo<}>fi]  “in  conversation”  (preaching  is  dealt 
with  in  the  next  verse),  “and  all  intercourse  with  others”;  cf.  31&, 
1  Pet  31*  2.  These  give  the  sphere,  the  next  three  the  qualities 
in  which  he  is  to  be  a  model. 

lv  ttuttci]  Possibly  “  faith,”  but  more  probably,  owing  to  the 
context,  “fidelity,”  “trustworthiness.”  Cf.  Gal  522  and  the  com- 
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bination  ayvol  ma-Tol  (tvv&ikol,  “  true  and  upright  advocates.3’ 
Pap.  Oxyr.  i.  41.  29  ( M.M '.  s.v.  ayros). 

iv  ay^ei'a]  purity  of  act  and  thought  The  transition  from 
ritual  to  moral  purity  had  already  been  made  by  the  Greeks;  cf. 
the  Inscription  on  the  temple  at  Epidaurus : 

ayvov  xpr]  vrjoio  £vto$  lovra 

e/jLfjLtvou.  ayv€t7]  S’  ccrrt  <f>povdv  ocria. 

Clem.  Alex.  Sti'om.  v.  1.  13. 

Cf.  the  account  of  the  early  Christians  given  to  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  97, 
“soliti  essent  .  .  .  se  sacramento  obstringere  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia 
(  =  dyct7 777),  ne  adulteria  (  =  dyv€ia),  committerent,  ne  fidem  faller 
ent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent  (  =  7 rio-rei).” 

13.  Tfj  amyi'wcrei]  i.e.  the  public  reading  (cf.  rats  Tzpoazvya.^, 
55,  Acts  242),  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  (cf.  Charles  on  Rev  13) 
This  would,  with  the  O.T.,  include  Apostolic  letters  ( 1  Th  527, 
Eph  34,  Col  416,  Euseb.  H.E .  4.  23),  apocalypses  (Mk  1314, 
Rev  i3;  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39,  “cogimur  ad  litterarum  divinarum 
commemorationem  si  quid  praesentium  temporum  qualitas  aut 
praemonere  cogit  aut  recognoscere  ”),  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  (Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  67). 

Trpoaexe]  This  will  include  his  own  reading  (cf.  Tit  i9)  and 
that  of  any  official  to  whom  it  was  deputed.  It  will  imply — 

(a)  A  wise  choice  of  the  passages  to  be  read  :  cf.  Apost. 
Const,  ii.  5  (infra). 

(b)  Audible  reading:  cf.  Apost.  Cano?is ,  19,  avayvJxjT-qs 

Ka$L(jTa.(j6iii  evrjKOO 5. 

(r)  A  power  of  correct  exposition  :  cf.  ib.  avayv.  .  .  .  fkrjyr}- 
TiKoSy  €tSto5  on  tvayytXicTTOv  tottov  IpyaCyrai :  Apost.  Const,  ii.  5 
of  the  bishop  :  7roXi>9  Iv  avayr wc/xacr iv ,  iva  Tas  ypa</>as  cVi/acA-ws 
ipprjvtvr). 

Such  supervision  will  necessarily  imply  previous  private 
study ;  cf.  Apost.  Const,  i.  5,  KaOe^opLtvos  evSov  avay  LvwaKe  rdv  vopov, 
ra9  fiacriXeiovSy  tovs  Trpo<f>r)Ta<i  k.t.X.  Hippol.  Canons ,  27,  “Sol 
conspiciat  matutino  tempore  scripturam  super  genua  tua.”  Cf. 
2  Ti  315. 

For  an  interesting  analogy,  cf.  Pap .  Oxyr .  iii.  531,  from  a 
father  to  his  son,  tois  PtfiXiois  aov  a vto  p.ovov  tt pocre^  tjnXoXoywv 
Kai  aur  avTwv  ovrj aw  cfeis. 

ty]  irapaKX.  tt)  SiSacrK.]  cf.  Ro  127  and  Tit  21"14,  which  shows 
that  the  teaching  will  include  moral  and  doctrinal  instruction. 

14.  xapi'apaTos]  an  individual  capacity  with  external  recog¬ 
nition.  The  gift  of  authority  by  the  Society  strengthens  the 
individual’s  power  and  confidence :  cf.  313.  Here  the  gift  com¬ 
bines  the  capacity  to  preach  himself  and  the  authority  to  control 
others. 
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c’560t]]  cf.  I  Co  I27ff*,  2  Co  I27. 

8tct  Trpo<J>T]Ta'as]  Possibly  “  through ”  the  gift  of  prophecy 
given  to  Timothy  himself,  which  carried  with  it  the  lesser  x^Pi(7ha 
(Pelag.  Ambros.) ;  but  Timothy  is  never  elsewhere  treated  as  a 
prophet,  hence,  almost  certainly,  through  the  utterance  of  some 
prophet  or  prophets  ;  cf.  i18. 

IxeT  iiTiOeae ug  k.t.A.]  This  may  well  have  been  combined 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostle’s  hands,  2  Ti  i6;  but  here  stress 
is  laid  on  the  action  of  the  presbyters,  because  Timothy  has  to 
exercise  discipline  over  them  (13  517'25).  They  have  themselves 
recognized  your  authority. 

When  and  where  was  this  gift  given  ?  Either  at  Lystra  on 
the  first  choice  of  Timothy  as  minister  (so  Hort,  Christian 
Ecclesia ,  p.  187,  and,  more  doubtfully,  Ramsay,  Expositor ,  1910, 
p.  325),  or  at  Ephesus  when  left  there  by  St.  Paul.  The  latter 
suits  this  context  better. 

To  what  office?  The  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby¬ 
ters  would,  if  later  usage  is  a  guide,  point  to  the  presbyterate : 
cf.  The  Egyptian  Ch.  O.  (Connolly,  pp.  178,  179);  but  it  might 
be  to  an  “ overseership,”  a  presbyter  being  associated  sometimes 
with  the  bishops  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop:  cf.  Wordsworth, 
Ministry  of  Grace ,  p.  167.  For  the  very  doubtful  tradition  that 
at  Alexandria  presbyters  alone  consecrated  a  bishop,  vid.  C.  H. 
Turner,  in  Cambridge  Medieval  History ,  i.  pp.  155-61. 

15.  fxeXeTa]  either  “meditate  upon”  (A.V.);  cf.  Seneca, 
Ep.  16,  “hoc  quod  liquet  firmandum  et  altius  cotidiana  medi- 
tatione  figendum  est”  (Wetstein),  and  Darwin’s  advice  to  G.  J. 
Romanes — “  Always  cultivate  the  habit  of  meditation.” 

Or>  “practice”;  cf.  /xcAc Tav  t€xvVv-  Make  this  your  “pro¬ 
fession,”  cf.  5 15  fxarOdvovo-Lv :  and  for  the  whole  verse,  Epict. 

i.  I.  25,  Tavra  ISci  /xeAcTcu'  Tovg  (frcXocroffrovv Tag,  Taura  raO}  f)pi£pav 
y/)a<^>€tv,  iv  Touroig  yvfxva^e or 6ou  (Field,  Ot.  Norvic.  ad  loci). 

iv  toutois  ur0i]  an  unusual  phrase,  picking  up  the  duties  and 
qualities  enumerated  above  12  cV,  ck,  eV,  iv,  €v.  Cf.  Hor. 
Ep.  1.  i.  ti,  “omnis  in  hoc  sum.”  irpoKo-n-rj,  cf.  Phil  i12*  25 :  a 
favourite  word  in  Stoic  writers  of  a  pupil’s  progress  in  philosophy. 
Bonhoffer,  Epict.  p.  128.  ira cnv:  so  that  no  one  may  despise 
thee  12. 

10.  cttcx^]  Give  heed  to,  keep  an  eye  upon  (cf.  Lk  147, 
Acts  35)  thy  own  life  and  the  teaching  which  you  (Qv.  and 
Others,  cf  13)  give.  Cf.  Acts  2028  Trpoaix*7*  eavroTg  Kai  rravri  to) 

TTOip  J'lUJ. 

crujcrcig]  cf.  I15  215  410.  acauToy,  cf.  I  Co  9s7.  kcu  Toug 
dKOuoMrag,  cf.  Jn  lO9  Si’  ifiov  cal'  Tig  (  =  7roLp.t]v)  aVe'A Orj,  aoiOrjaerai 
(himself)  nai  cio^AcvcreTai  xai  cfcAcvcrcTai  teal  vop.r)v  zvprjare  1  (for 
his  sheepk 
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v.  1-vi.  2.  Advice  to  Timothy  how  to  deal  with  various 
classes  in  the  Church  :  older  men  and  younger  men  ( *),  older 
and  younger  women  (2),  widows  (3*16),  presbyters  (17*26),  slaves  (61*2). 

“Those  who  hear  thee”  (416)  are  now  subdivided :  there  is 
no  single  line  of  division  :  it  is  partly  age,  partly  official  position 
in  the  Church,  partly  social  status  ;  but  two  thoughts  are  common 
to  the  section,  (i)  The  respect  due  to  all,  as  members  of  the 
Christian  family  :  cf.  51* 2*  8  (rip. a),  17  (St-n-A^s  t ifirjq),  61  ( 7ra<rr ]<s 
TijArjs).  There  must  be  honour  paid  to  real  need,  to  good  service, 
to  social  position.  The  thought  of  the  family  is  carried  on  from 
315  46  (where  see  notes) :  cf.  Lk  821  jjnq*n|p  p-ov  /cat  d8c\<}>0L  pov 
ovrol  cl env  ol  rov  Xoyov  tov  Ocov  &kouovtcs  /cat  7tolovvt€<;  :  Jn  I926*  27. 

(ii)  The  importance  of  winning  respect  among  their  pagan 
neigh  hours,  cf.  57-  8- 14  61.  Wetstein’s  notes  on  the  whole  passage 
illustrating  the  various  commands  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
are  most  illuminating  in  this  respect. 

Cf.  Titus  c.  2  throughout,  which  deals  with  the  same  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  to  each  class. 

1,  2.  Paraphrase .  If  you  have  to  correct  any,  suit  your 
correction  to  their  age.  Never  sharply  chide  an  older  man,  but 
appeal  to  him  as  you  would  to  your  own  father ;  to  younger  men 
as  to  brothers  ;  older  women  treat  as  mothers  ;  younger  women  as 
sisters,  with  purity  of  thought  and  speech  and  deed. 

7rp€o-puT€pw]  cf.  Lev  1932  “Thou  shalt  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man”;  Ecclus  86  “Dishonour  not  a  man  in  his  old  age” 
(but  note  the  difference  of  motive),  “  for  some  of  us  also  are 
waxing  old.” 

jjlt)  €Trnr\rj£i]s]  cf.  p rj  ttX^kttjv ,  3s,  Tit  i7  note,  and  Hierocles 
ap.  Stob.  Flor.  T.  lxxix.  53,  ct  rt  7 rov  ycvoivro  TrapapapravovTCS, 
i7ravop6a)T€OV  piev,  aAA’  ov  p-cr  eTriTrA/^ccj?  .  .  .  KaOdircp  cOos  1 rpos 
tov<;  iXdTTOvas  rj  urot/s  ttoluv ,  aW*  d>s  ptera  7rapa/cX^cr€a)5  (Field,  Ot . 
Norv.  ad  loc.). 

<JS  irarepa]  cf.  Plato,  Legg.  p.  879  C,  tov  8c  irpocxovra  clkoo-lv 
fjXiKLas  cTCcrtv  appzva  rj  OrjXvv  vopu£(t>v  d)S  Trarcpa  rj  p,rjT€pa  SicvXa- 
fklo-Qu.  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  15,  “  majores  natu  a  minoribus  colebantur 
ad  Deum  prope  et  parentum  vicem”  (Wetstein).  “One  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  ordinary  Greek  usage  in  modern  times 
can  feel  no  doubt  that  these  verses  imply  that  Timothy  should 
actually  address  men  and  women  older  than  himself  by  the  titles 
‘  father  ’  and  4  mother/  while  he  was  advised  to  salute  those 
who  were  approximately  of  the  same  age  with  himself  as 
1  brother J  and  ‘sister’”  (Ramsay,  Expositor ,  1910,  p.  326). 

2.  ws  fjujT^pas]  cf.  Ro  1613  “his  mother  and  mine.” 

iv  irao-r]  dyvci'a]  cf.  Mt  527ff\  Wetstein  quotes  no  illustration 
of  this  command. 
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3-18.  The  care  for  widows,  based  on  natural  sympathy  for 
suffering  (rrju  (nZrjpav  rr)<;  \r)f)Aa<;  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  i.  2),  was 

characteristic  of  the  Jews  (cf.  Ps  686,  Dt  io18  2417,  Is  117,  Lk  237) 
md  carried  on  at  once  by  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  61,  Jas  i27 ; 
Ign.  Smyrn .  6,  with  Lightfoot’s  note).  They  received  of  the 
alms  of  the  Church  (Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  67),  and  were  specially 
commended  to  the  bishop’s  care  (Ign.  ad  Polyc.  4).  A  common 
instinct  drew  them  together,  and  they  were  grouped  as  a  body 
(Acts  939-41  7 rao-ai  at  \VPai )  occupied  in  deeds  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  (tb.).  At  some  time  a  formal  list  (tfaraAoyos,  cf.  9;  “vidua- 
tus,”  Tert.  de  Virg.  v.  9)  was  made  of  them,  and  there  were  two 
classes  of  them,  one  objects  of  honour  and  charity,  the  other 
active  officials  of  the  Church  ;  cf.  Eg.  CJt.  Order, ,  pp.  180,  189; 
Hippol.  Canons ,  59,  157,  and  most  fully  for  the  later  details; 
Test.  Dorn.  N.  40-43  (with  notes  by  Maclean  and  Cooper); 
Const.  Apol.  iii.  1-3  ;  St.  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  iii.  16  ;  Diet.  Christ. 
Antiqq.  s.v. ;  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  pp.  264-74. 

The  exact  status  implied  here  is  not  clear.  A  formal  list 
is  assumed  to  exist  (9) :  there  is  a  danger  that  unworthy  recipients 
of  charity  will  be  admitted,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
to  control  applicants,  to  exclude  rather  than  to  include  (4- s-  16) : 
some  have  already  been  untrue  to  their  ideal  (1?- 15).  These 
facts  imply  some  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
more  detailed  regulations  for  the  qualifications  of  a  widow  than 
there  were  for  bishop  or  deacon,  as  if  the  order  were  not  yet 
fully  established  ;  and  there  is  a  more  definite  recommendation 
of  second  marriages  than  would  have  been  likely  in  the  2nd 
century.  It  is  also  not  clear  whether  two  classes  are  implied 
here  :  (a)  recipients  of  charity,  not  included  in  any  list  but  dealt 
with  as  necessity  arose  (4*8),  and  (b)  active  officials  busied  with 
deeds  of  kindness  (9*15).  This  is  possible,  though  we  might  expect 
such  a  distinction  to  have  been  more  clearly  marked  at  v.9. 

The  care  of  widows  would  be  required  very  early,  and  all 
that  is  laid  down  here  would  be  possible  in  a  church  that  had 
been  founded  for  ten  years. 

Paraphrase .  In  dealing  with  widows,  distinguish  between 
those  who  have  any  to  support  them  and  those  who  have  not.  To 
the  last  give  official  recognition  and  support;  but  if  any  have 
children  or  grandchildren,  let  these  learn  their  first  lessons  in 
true  piety  by  respect  for  their  own  family,  and  make  due  return 
to  their  forbears,  for  this  is  acceptable  in  God’s  sight.  But  one 
who  is  really  a  widow  and  It  ft  entirely  alone  in  the  world  has 
only  God  to  trust  in,  and  remains  constant  in  her  prayers  and 
supplications  evening  and  morning  :  whereas  a  widow  who  lives 
a  life  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  is  no  better  than  a  living 
corpse.  TTand  on  to  them  these  instructions,  that  none  of  them 
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may  be  liable  to  censure.  But  any  Christian  who  makes  no 
provision  for  his  own  kith  and  kin,  especially  those  who  live 
under  his  own  roof,  thereby  gives  the  lie  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  is  worse  than  his  heathen  neighbours. 

There  is  another  distinction  to  be  made.  You  must  have  an 
official  list  for  widows  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  no  one 
should  be  put  on  this  list  unless  she  is  at  least  sixty  years  old, 
and  has  proved  herself  faithful  to  her  husband :  she  must  be  one 
of  whom  her  neighbours  speak  well  for  her  kind  actions,  if  she 
has  brought  up  children  carefully,  if  she  has  shown  hospitality  to 
strangers,  if  she  has  with  her  own  hands  washed  the  feet  of  God’s 
people  on  their  travels,  if  she  has  relieved  those  in  trouble — in  a 
word,  if  she  has  at  all  times  thrown  her  whole  heart  into  good 
deeds. 

But  do  not  put  on  your  list  of  widows  any  one  younger  than 
sixty.  For  such,  whenever  they  chafe  and  fret  against  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  their  allegiance  to  Christ  involves,  wish  to  marry 
and  so  expose  themselves  to  censure  as  being  untrue  to  their  first 
devotion  to  Him.  Nay,  more  than  that,  they  also  train  them¬ 
selves  to  be  nothing  better  than  idlers,  as  they  gad  about  from 
house  to  house :  yes,  not  only  idlers  but  gossips  and  busybodies, 
chattering  about  things  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent.  It  is 
my  wish  therefore  that  younger  women  should  marry,  bear 
children,  rule  their  households,  and  so  give  no  occasion  to  any 
enemy  to  abuse  the  Church.  For,  short  as  the  time  has  been, 
yet  some  have  already  turned  aside  from  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  to  be  followers  of  Satan. 

One  word  more.  If  any  such  woman  has  any  widows  in  her 
household,  she  should,  as  I  have  already  said  about  men,  support 
them  herself  and  not  let  the  expense  fall  on  the  Church  funds : 
they  are  needed  for  the  support  of  those  who  are  widows  in  the 
fullest  sense,  with  no  one  to  support  them. 

Parry  suggests  a  possible  displacement  of  the  text  and  would 
arrange  the  verses  in  this  order  :  3-  4-  8*  7*  6-  6-  9.  This  would  be 
more  natural,  but  is  scarcely  necessary. 

3.  TLjjux]  “  Show  due  respect  and  honour  to  ”  (cf.  vv.h  2  and 
61).  Such  respect  would  include  (a)  sustenance  when  needed. 
Cf.  17,  Mt  154’6;  and  Wohlenberg  aptly  quotes  Horn.  11.  12.  310. 
rAaD/cc,  TL7]  Sr)  vu)L  T€Ti)ir)fL€(rQoL  /mAiora  e  Spr)  re  Kpeaciv  t  rjSl 

7r\eiois  Se7ra€or(nv  ; 

(b)  Perhaps  also  a  special  seat  in  the  meetings  and  rank  in 
the  Church  hierarchy;  cf.  Origen,  in  Joannem,\\.  p.  412  (Loin - 
matzsch),  r)  KaraXeyofievr)  els  iKK\r)(na(jTLKi)v  rtfxi)v  XVPa*  Condi, 
Laodic.  Canon  n,  ai  7 TpoKaOrjfxevat :  but  it  must  not  be  limited 
to  these.  Respect  would  be  equally  due  to  widows  not  supported 
by  the  Church,  cf.  4 ;  cf.  Hippol.  Canons ,  59,  “  Viduis  propter 
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copiosas  orationes,  infirmorum  curam  et  frequens  jejunium 
prrecipuus  honor  tribuatur.” 

Tas  orrws]  in  contrast  to  (a)  any  who  have  friends  who 
can  support  them4;  ( b )  any  who  live  self-indulgent  lives,  who 
deserve  neither  support  nor  respect6. 

4.  euo-cpcii']  “  pie  tractare  ”  (Ambros.)  rarely  applied  to  human 
beings,  though  evai/3ua  was  used  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  (cf.  22 
note,  and  vid.  M.M.  s.v .) :  here  irpQnov  suggests  deeper  lessons  to 
be  learnt  afterwards.  Let  them  learn  their  first  lessons  in  €uo-e/?€ta 
in  their  treatment  of  their  own  parents  :  then  they  will  know  how 
to  reverence  God’s  family  (cf.  315,  supra  x- 2)  and  God  Himself ; 
cf.  note  on  8. 

jia*'0ai'eTWCTay]  what  is  the  nominative?  Possibly  “such 
widows  ”  making  return  to  their  forbears  by  due  treatment  of 
their  own  children  or  grandchildren  (Chrys.  Thdt.  Pelag.  Holtz- 
mann,  Wohlenberg),  but  more  probably  “such  children  and 
grandchildren”  as  t€kv a  y  eKyova  lead  up  more  naturally  to  to 19 
npoyovotsy  and  this  gives  a  better  antithesis  to  v.5,  and  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  paragraph  which  is  about 
the  support  of  widows  rather  than  their  duties  (so  Theod.-Mops. 
Bengel,  Liddon,  von  Soden).  For  the  sense  of  this  filial  duty 
in  the  pagan  world,  cf.  Eur.  Or.  462-69,  Iph.  in  Aul.  1228; 
DemOSth.  C.  Aristog.  I,  iyio  yap  a7ricrTOV  Kal  0co?9  i\6p6v,  oil  p.ovov 
av$pu)Trois,  vTro\ap.f3dvu)  rov  ruv  yoviw  d/xeXcnWa,  and  Other 
illustrations  in  Wetstein. 

d^oipds]  The  plural  is  common  (even  when  speaking  of  one 
person ;  cf.  Eur.  Or.  l.c.  d7riSu)K  apoifia 9  ov  KaXas) ;  cf.  I?iscr. 
Ca^nat.  iv.  293,  ii.  39,  KO/xt£o/x€ro9  rwv  evepye crtujv  a^tas  ras  ap.oif3a<; 
(M.M.  s.v.). 

5.  Kal  fAejiOFWjxcVT]]  cf.  4  Mac  1610  17  7roXv7rat9  Kal  KaAAur at? 
yvvy  \VPa  Kal  f^ovTj  iroXvOpyvo^. 

rats  Scrjaeau']  the  prayers,  i.e.  those  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Church  (cf.  Lk  237  rj  ovk  d^iararo  a7rd  rov  iepov  vyo-ruai<;  Kal 
Serja-eai  Xarpevovaa),  or  those  prescribed  for  widows  to  say  in 
private.  Hymns  of  praise  for  widows  to  say  at  night  and  at 
dawn  are  given  in  full  in  Test.  Dom.  N.  c.  43. 

0.  o-7raTa\waa]  probably  akin  to  cnrau,  to  suck  down,  hence 
to  live  luxuriously,  self-indulgently,  often  combined  with  t pv</>dv: 
cf.  Jas  55,  Ezek  1649  iv  TrXycrpovfj  apri ov  Kal  iv  evOyvia  i(nrard\(DV 
aii Ti]  Kal  at  Ovyaripts  avrys  :  PrOV  2921  KaraaTraraXav.  Hermas, 
Stm.  vi.  1  ;  Barn.  x.  3;  Ps.-Chrys.  de  pce?iay  ix.  277  E,  6  cnraTa- 
\i (tt>/9  €K€tro?  of  Dives  in  Lk  1619.  For  these  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions,  cf.  Hort  on  Jas.  ubi  sup .  and  Add.  Note,  p.  107.  Vulg. 
“quai  in  deliciis  est”;  Th.-Mops.  “solis  epulis  et  deliciis  vacare 
properans.” 

£u>aa  rcOt'TiKe]  possibly  suggested  by  Lk  1524  vtKpos  yv  Kal 
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efqcre  (Resch),  but  the  thought  is  common ;  cf.  Rev  31  ovo/xa 
€^€i?  on  £>/9  kcu  j'CKpo?  el :  Hermas,  Sim.  vi.  c.  2,  tcov  towvtwv  rj 
fay  Oavaros  earir :  Juv.  viii.  85,  “  Dignus  morte  perit,  coenet  licet 
ostrea  centum  Gaurana” ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  2,  “  Homini  non  recta 
sed  voluptaria  quserenti  nonne  fiefiiwrai ?  ”  (cf.  Wetstein  for  other 
illustrations).  So  Dante  sees  in  hell  the  soul  of  Friar  Alberigo 
whose  body  is  still  on  earth  {Inf.  xxxiii.). 

8.  el  8e  tis  .  .  .  ou  TTpoi'oet],  This  command  takes  up  again 
the  command  of4,  showing  that  the  duty  of  children  or  grand¬ 
children  was  part  of  a  general  law  of  Christian  duty.  It  may 
include  the  duty  of  a  Christian  providing  for  his  widow  and 
children  in  case  of  his  death  (so  Hofmann  and  Wohlenberg;  cf. 
Judith  87  and  the  requirement  of  Jewish  Law,  that  a  husband 
should  always  so  provide  for  his  widow  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
vid  .Jewish  Encyclopedia ,  s.v.  Ketubah),  but  it  cannot  be  limited  to 
that.  There  is  an  interesting  analogy  to  this  argument  in  Philo, 
de  Decalogo ,  §  23,  who  argues  that  men  who  neglect  their  parents 
are  worse  than  storks,  who  show  eucre/?eia  (cf.  6  supra)  towards 
them  and  provide  for  them  in  their  old  age ;  and  he  concludes 
a^Xavov  ^  eucrePeicrSat  rov  aoparov  vi ro  twv  €19  rov9  epi<£avei9  koX 
iyyvs  ovtcl9  daefioui'Twv. 

oiKCLtoy,  probably  a  narrower  circle  than  181'wv  (for  jua\ terra 
cf.  410,  Gal  610),  his  relations,  and  especially  any  who  are  still 
members  of  his  household ;  but  the  two  may  refer  to  the  same 
persons,  those  who  are  his  own  kin  and  most  closely  intimate 
with  him  (. Expositor ,  Jan.  1922). 

Trji'  mow  t]p^Tat  (cf.  Tit  i16),  he  has  been  untrue  to  the 
Christian  faith,  which  requires  honour  for  parents  as  part  of  the 
Christian  duty. 

amoTou  x^P01^]  ( a )  Because  unbelievers  perform  the  duty ; 
cf.  Eur.  Fragm.  852  (Nauck) : 

0<rri9  8e  rto  <f>vaavT€  fi)  rt/xav 

fxrj  fjLOL  yevoLTO  fx)re  avvOv Trjs  #€019 

fxrjT  Iv  Oakdcroyi  kolvottXovv  otcAAoi  (n<d<f>os. 

(b)  Because  he  has  not  only  the  law  of  nature  but  the  law  of 
Christ  to  guide  him,  cf.  Gal  62- 10.  For  similar  appeal  to  heathen 
morality,  cf.  Ro  214,  1  Co  51,  Phil  4s;  and  for  the  same  a  fortiori 
argument,  Jn  1911. 

9.  KaTaXeyeo^to  (a7r.  Aey.  in  N.T.)  placed  on  a  list  of  those 
who  were  pledged  (cf.  ,  12)  to  life-long  widowhood. 

eiw  e^Koyra]  when  the  desire  for  marriage  12  would  have 
passed;  the  age  fixed  by  Plato  for  men  and  women  to  become 
priests  and  priestesses  in  his  ideal  state  (Laws,  p.  759  D),  and 
regarded  by  Orientals  as  the  time  for  retiring  from  the  world  for 
quiet  contemplation  (Ramsay,  Expositor ,  1910,  p.  439). 
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10.  ^os  dv'Spos  yun^]  cf.  32  note.  The  arguments  for  trans¬ 
lating  “married  only  once  ”  are  stronger  in  this  case,  because  of 
the  dislike  of  “nuptiae  secundae”  and  the  praise  of  the  “univira” 
or  “  virginea  ”  both  in  the  Jewish  (Judith  1622,  Lk  286)  and  in 
the  heathen  world  (cf.  Tert.  ad  Uxor.  i.  c.  6,  De  Alonog.  c.  17, 
and  illustrations  in  Wetstein).  Yet  the  permission  to  remarry  u 
points  the  other  way ;  the  writer  would  scarcely  exclude  from 
the  official  list  a  widow  who  on  his  advice  had  remarried  and 
again  become  a  widow.  Hence  “faithful  to  one  man”  remains 
possible.  So  Thd.-Mops.  Thdt.  to  iy  yapip  fitovv 

vopoOcTcl:  Ramsay  and  many  modern  Commentators. 

€T€K^oTp<>4>T]o'€k]  “  vel  suos  vel  alienos  ”  (Bengel);  the  context 
(ipy.  KaX.  p.apTup.)  suggests  something  that  goes  beyond  the 
duties  of  her  own  home ;  and  Church  widows  later  had  the 
charge  of  orphans,  Herm.  Ma?id.  viii.  There  may  be  implied — 
if  she  has  not  exposed  her  children,  but  brought  them  up 
(Hillard). 

c5€^o36xt](7ck]  cf.  32  <j>L\6£evovJ  note,  Acts  1615,  Heb  132. 
Chrys.  ad  loc .  ws  avroy  Segopivrj  tov  Xpicrrov. 

et  ayioiv  iroSas  €i'i\|/ev']  cf.  I  S  2541,  Lk  744,  Jn  1314. 

et  .  .  .  €TTT]Ko\ou0r](7ei']  “If  she  has  followed  up  thoroughly 
(cVt)  every  good  work,”  summing  up  the  preceding  and  expand¬ 
ing  it  to  include  all  good  tasks  (epya>  dya0(3),  not  merely  those 
that  stand  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  (cpyots  koAois).  Cf.  Plato, 
Rep.  370  B,  ay  ay  kt]  tov  tt  paTTOvra  t<5  irpaTTopcvu  iiraKaXovOcLV  pr] 
iy  napepyov  plpu  (Wohlenberg),  and  illustrations  from  the  papyri, 
ap.  M.M.  s.v.  There  may  also  be  the  new  point — “if  she  has 
helped  in  the  good  works  which  others  have  begun  ”  (Liddon), 
but  this  would  probably  have  been  more  clearly  expressed. 

KaTaorpT^idcrojcri  (a7 ra£  Aey.,  but  cf.  CTTpYjviav,  Rev  189  ;  a-rprjvo 5, 
Rev  183,  2  K  1928  used  of  the  Assyrian  king,  to  o-Tprjvo 5  o-ov 
fir]  iy  tois  wcrt  pov),  to  grow  physically  restless  and  so  restive 
against  the  limitations  of  Christian  widowhood;  Apost .  Const. 

ill.  1 ,  7rpo(f>d(T€i  tov  py]  hvvacrOaL  Kpartiv  tt}?  aKprjs. 

12.  Kptp.a]  liable  to  severe  judgment,  i.e.  primarily  of  men 
(cf.  14),  though  the  thought  of  the  divine  judgment  lies  in  the 
background,  cf.  24 ;  Apost.  Const,  iii.  1,  Xoyov  v<f>e£  CL  Ttp  0€U). 

TTjy  TTpurrr\v  tt'kttiv  (cf.  Rev  24  ttjv  aydmrjv  t rjv  TrpMTrjv,  2 5  Ta 
7rpu>Ta  cpya),  the  original  impulse  of  faith  which  led  her  to  join  the 
widows;  or  more  exactly  “  the  first  troth  ”  or  “  promise  of  allegi¬ 
ance  ”  made  when  she  joined,  tt)v  crvvOijKrjv  Ae'ya,  Chrys.  “  primam 
fidem  susceptre  viduitatis,”  'Pert,  de  Afonog.  13.  ort  TT/i'  €aur?;s 
€Vayy€/Vta^  ovk  i(f>v\<i$e,  Apost .  Const,  iii.  1  (cc.  1-3  are  an 
expansion  and  interesting  later  comment  on  this  section).  Cf. 
Ps  I44  6  opvvtov  to)  7 rXrjcTLOy  avrov  Kal  ovk  aOcToyv. 

13.  dpyal  p.a^Gdv'ouo-L]  “they  learn  to  be  idle,”  an  unusual 
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construction,  but  found  in  the  technical  phrase  of  learning  a 
profession;  cf.  TraAaKrrr/s  fjLavfldvtLV,  tarpon  p.av6dveivy  Chrys.  vii. 
[).  699  A,  ix.  p.  259  B  (Kield,  Otium  Norvic .  ad  t oc .).  Hence  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  el vai  has  dropped  out  of  the  text 
(Blass,  N.T \  Gr.  §  73),  or  to  conjecture  XavOdvovcn  (Hitzig). 

p,av'0a»'oucri]  cf.  2  Ti  37  7ravroT€  fxavOdvovra ,  and  contrast 
sup .  2 11  iv  rj(TV\[(x  pear  Oar  era). 

14.  ^ewTepas]  ue.  xVPa *  n>  “juvenculas  viduas,”  Tert.  ubi 
sup.)  though,  perhaps,  not  limited  to  them  (von  Soden),  cf. 
Tit  24* 5. 

oiKoSeaTTOTci^]  “  The  application  of  the  word  to  a  wife  implies 
the  new  and  improved  position  which  was  secured  to  women  by 
the  Gospel”  (Liddon),  but  olKoUcnroiva  is  found  in  Plutarch  and 
other  non-Christian  writers. 

tw  dyTiKctjieVij)]  Any  human  opponent  of  the  Gospel,  anxious 
to  use  a  scandal  as  a  means  of  discrediting  the  Church  (cf.  37  61, 
Tit  25*8,  1  Co  169);  or  perhaps  “ The  Adversary,”  i.e.  Satan,  as 
in  (Philo)  Bibi  Ant.  xlv.  6,  the  human  adversary  being  thought 
of  as  his  agent. 

15.  YjSrj]  cf.  outgo  ra^€(09,  Gal  I6;  ef eT/ochr^o-ai/,  cf.  I6,  turned 
out  of  the  true  path  (cf.  the  “Two  Ways”)  from  following  the 
true  leader  (Mt  1624  ei  ns  OeXei  ottictu)  jxov  IXOtiv)  to  follow  false 
teachers  (Acts  2030  TOV  aTroo-irdv  rou?  jxaOrjTd s  otuo-co  avrtov),  nay, 
the  great  opponent  himself,  i.e.  by  second  marriage  after  the 
promise  of  perpetual  widowhood ;  or  by  such  lives  as  those 
described  in  13,  cf.  2  Ti  3s. 

16.  € t  tis  Triarr)]  The  general  principle  (cf.  4  and  8)  is  re¬ 
asserted  and  applied  to  women,  who  have  just  been  thought  of  as 
managing  households  (14).  Such  a  woman  may  have  a  widowed 
mother,  or  grandmother,  or  daughter,  or  even  servant  in  her 
house. 

17-25.  Discipline  over  presbyters. 

(a)  Reward  for  faithful  work,  17* 18-  25. 

( b )  Censure  for  faults,  19*22-  24. 

Personal  digression,  23. 

Cf.  Apost .  Const,  ii.  6  sqq.  Apost.  Canon  74,  75  for  later 
expansion  of  these  rules  ;  and  for  the  spirit  in  which  the  discipline 
was  exercised,  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39,  “judicatur  magno  cum  pondere, 
ut  apud  certos  de  Dei  conspectu,  summumque  futuri  judicii 
pnejudicium  est.” 

Paraphrase.  Let  such  presbyters  as  have  presided  well  be 
treated  by  the  Church  as  deserving  of  yet  greater  honour  and 
more  ample  support,  especially  those  who  take  pains  with 
preaching  and  teaching,  for  Scripture  lays  down  the  definite 
command,  “Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  an  ox  when  treading  out 
corn,”  and  the  Lord  Himself  has  said,  “  The  labourer  is  worthy 
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of  his  wages.”  If  an  accusation  is  brought  against  any  presbyter, 
refuse  to  listen  to  it  unless  it  is  supported  by  two  or  three 
witnesses.  But  those  presbyters  who  are  proved  guilty  rebuke 
before  all,  that  the  rest  may  fear  to  imitate  them.  When  you 
act  as  judge,  keep  before  yourself  the  thought  of  the  last  judg¬ 
ment,  of  hod,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  chosen  angels;  and  care¬ 
fully  observe  these  rules,  never  making  up  your  mind  beforehand, 
never  acting  out  of  favouritism.  If  you  have  passed  censure  on 
any  one,  do  not  be  over  hasty  in  remitting  the  penalty;  do  not 
let  your  own  good  name  be  soiled  by  contact  with  the  sins  of 
others;  keep  your  own  life  pure  and  untarnished.  You  have 
done  so  hitherto  and  have  with  that  view  abstained  from  wine, 
but  I  would  advise  you  no  longer  to  keep  this  rule;  take  wine 
sparingly,  as  your  digestion  is  weak  and  you  are  so  often  ill. 
Such  weakness  may  impair  your  judgment.  In  your  decisions 
as  judge  you  will  need  careful  patience;  in  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  sins  are  patent  to  everybody  and  lead  you  by  the  hand  to  a 
decision,  but  in  others  they  only  appear  after  investigation.  In 
the  same  way  excellent  actions  are,  as  a  rule,  patent  to  everybody, 
and  those  that  are  not  cannot  in  the  end  remain  hidden. 

17.  irpeo-puTcpoi]  not  of  age,  but  of  official  position  :  appar¬ 
ently  the  same  as  that  of  the  im(TK07ros,  cf.  32  (SiSciktikoV)  3s 

(  7Tpdi(TTdfX€VOv). 

Tipjs]  in  the  widest  sense  “honour,”  “respect” 
(3  note,  61 ;  cf.  Didache,  4,  TipuJ<ras  avrov  a>$  Kvpiov  :  Apost .  Const. 
ii.  28,  Ttp.dv  Sia  tojv  7rpo€(TT(jjT(j)v  Kvpiov  tov  Otov)  ;  but  such  respect 
has  to  show  itself  through  material  support  from  the  offerings  of 
the  faithful;  cf.  Apost.  Ch .  Order ,  12,  ti/a^o-ccs  avrov  ...  Ik  tov 
7 rovov  rwv  xeip&v  crov :  hence  SutAt)?  may  be  quite  literal,  twice 
the  amount  of  firstfruits  (cf.  Didache,  c.  13)  that  is  given  to 
others,  perhaps  especially  twice  that  given  to  widows  (3*10,  cf. 
Apost.  Const .  ii.  28,  oaov  S*  eKao-rr}  rwv  7rpeo-/3vrt8<vv  SiSorcu,  8i7rAovv 

StSotT^GJ  TOIS  SlClKOVOlS  .  .  .  TOTC  Sc  TTpt(T  fivTCpOLS  .  .  .  SiTcXj]  K(1L 
avroi?  d(f>opL^e(r6o>  rj  poipa  .  .  .  €Ka<rra>  ovv  a^uo/xart  ot  Xollkoi  ttjv 
Tcpo(rr}KOV(7av  Tipeqv  vcp.CTOJO'av  rot?  SopLacrt  kcu  rrj  Kara  rbv  /3iov 

hrpoTrrj).  Cf.  Wetstein  for  illustrations  of  double  pay  given  to 
soldiers  who  had  done  good  service. 

ot  Komtorrcs]  distinguishes  those  presbyters  who  teach  from 
those  who  only  preside;  or,  perhaps,  those  who  take  special 
pain^  from  those  who  do  not;  cf.  II  26. 

18.  (3ouy  k.t.A.]  Dt  2 54,  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  99. 

a£ios  k.t.A,]  Lk  io7.  The  analogy  of  1  Co  99*14  ovro>  *ai  o 

Kvpios  Sicrafci',  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  quoted  not  as  a  well- 
known  proverb,  but  as  a  saying  of  the  Lord.  As  such  it  might 
be  known  to  the  writer  orally,  or  possibly  in  the  Lucan  copy  of 
Q  (rov  pio-Oov,  Lk.  ;  but  Trjs  Tpo(j>y<;,  Mt.).  In  the  latter  case  it 
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might  be  included  under  the  introductory  phrase  f)  ypaffarj,  and 
would  be  the  earliest  instance  of  the  Lord’s  words  being  quoted 
as  “  Scripture.” 

19.  eirl  8uo  .  .  .  jiapTupwK]  The  words  were  omitted  in  some 
MSS  known  to  Jerome,  but  in  no  extant  MS,  and  are  necessary 
to  the  context.  Perhaps  “Do  not  let  an  accusation  be  brought 
before  you  in  private,  unless  two  or  three  witnesses  are  present 
with  you  to  hear  it”  (Holtzmann,  Wohlenberg,  cf.  Apost.  Ca?io?i 
74,  Ittio-kottov  KaTrjyoprjO cVra  €7ri  Tin  tt apa  d£io7ri<rT<uv  avOpu) ttu)V 
KaXPia-Oai  avTov  avdyKaiov),  where  the  trial  follows :  but  more 
probably  it  refers  to  the  actual  trial,  a  short  phrase  equivalent  to 
eVi  aro/xaros  Sdo  k.t. A.,  “  unless  two  or  three  support  the  charge 
with  their  evidence” — the  rule  of  Jewish  law  (Dt  1915)  taken  up 
by  our  Lord  (Mt  1816),  by  St.  Paul  (2  Co  131),  and  later  applied 
to  a  charge  against  an  hr icr kotos,  Apost.  Canon  75,  which  limits 
the  witnesses  to  orthodox  Christians,  eis  papTvpiav  rr)v  kqt 
hrKjKOTrov  alpeTiKov  pr}  7rpoo-Se^€cr^ai,  aAAa  prjSe  7TiOTW  eva  povov . 

20.  tous  dpapraro^Tas]  perhaps  “  those  who  persist  in  sin  ” 
(present  partic.),  cf.  Tit  311.  The  context  limits  this  and  t-cLtwv 
and  01  A.oi7roi  to  presbyters. 

21.  Cf.  II  41,  1  Th  313.  The  appeal  is  to  the  thought  of 

those  who  will  take  part  in  the  final  judgment  (Mt  2531),  with 
the  double  suggestion — (a)  Judge,  as  one  who  has  to  represent 
on  earth  the  Divine  Judge  in  heaven,  cf.  Mt  1818,  and  Tertullian, 
ApoL  39,  quoted  on  p.  61.  (b)  Judge,  as  one  who  will  have  him¬ 

self  to  be  judged  for  his  actions  as  judge. 

twv  €k\.  dyy.]  cf.  Odes  of  Solomon ,  4.  8,  “  the  elect  arch¬ 
angels.”  Test.  XII.  Pair.  Levi  19,  pdprvs  icrri  KvpLos  kcu 
papTvpes  oi  ayyeXoi  avrov  :  4  Esdr  1668  “  quomodo  abscondetis 
peccata  vestra  coram  Deo  et  angelis  ejus.”  They  are  “  elect  ” 
in  contrast  to  the  fallen  angels ;  but  the  main  thought  is  “  chosen 
to  share  in  the  judgment  ”  ,*  cf.  Charles,  Rev  1410,  and  twv  ckAck- 
rwr  iv  *P wprj  StKaarCiVy  OGIS .  499s  (M.M.  S.V.). 

22.  x€4>as  Either  “  ordain  no  one  hastily  ”  :  the  need 

of  discipline  over  presbyters  suggests  the  importance  of  great 
care  at  ordination  to  prevent  subsequent  troubles :  he  must  be 
careful  to  keep  his  hands  quite  clean,  to  allow  no  suspicion  of 
favouritism  or  of  condoning  evil,  lest  he  be  tarred  with  the  brush 
of  others’  sins.  An  interesting  expansion  of  this  will  be  found 
in  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  iv.  374-78.  T  his  is  supported  by  310  and 
the  use  of  x€^°as  hcvrLBtvox  in  the  N.T.  (so  all  the  Greek  commen¬ 
tators,  von  Soden),1  but  it  is  not  very  appropriate  to  the  context. 

1  Wetstein  quotes,  to  illustrate  the  thought,  Isocrates,  ad  Demonic ,  §  38, 
els  apxyv  KdTaoTadcls  prjdtvt  XP&  Trovrjptp  Trpbs  t&s  SioiK'qaeLS'  ydp  Slv  ^/cetVos 
apdproiy  (toItcls  olItIcls  dvaOrioovoLv.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  77,  “  Qualem  commendes 
etiam  atque  etiam  aspice,  ne  mox  Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem.” 
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Or ,  more  probably,  after  you  have  passed  judgment,  do  not  be 
hasty  in  revoking  it  and  receiving  the  offender  back  again  into 
communion  ;  cf.  Jas  515,  2  Co  20-11.  This  was  done  later  by  laying 
on  of  hands;  cf.  Cyprian,  Ep .  74.  §  12,  “hos  enim  oportet  cum 
redeunt  acta  paenitentia  per  manus  impositionem  solam  recipi.” 
Eusebius,  H.E.  vii.  2  (who  speaks  of  it  as  a  7raXato^  €#os  for 
receiving  heretics  into  the  Church) ;  A  post.  Const,  ii.  18  (of  any 
penitent)  x*LP°@€T,']cra<>  uvtov  ca  \0nr6v  eivat  iv  rw  7 toi/avio),  ib .  41 
and  43.  This  suits  better  the  context,  which  is  one  of  discipline, 
and  also  the  following  command  against  being  implicated  in  the 
sins  of  others;  cf.  De  Aleatoribus,§  1,  “salutari  doctrina  admone- 
mur  ne,  dum  delinquentibus  adsidue  ignoscimus,  ipsi  cum  eis 
pariter  torqueamur”  (so  Hammond,  Ellicott,  Hort  ( Christian 
Ecclesia ,  p.  214),  Chase  ( Cojifirmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age , 

р.  65),  Holtzmann). 

23.  ayvov]  of  personal  purity;  cf.  412  52,  with  perhaps  a 
wider  reference,  free  from  all  contact  with  evil  and  the  sins  of 
others  ;  cf.  Apost.  Const,  ii.  17. 

uSpoiroreu']  here  only  in  N.T.,  but  Dan  i12  (LXX) ;  and  in 
classical  authors,  cf.  Harrison,  p.  165.  This  suggests  that  Timothy 
had  adopted  the  rule  of  entire  abstinence  from  wine,  whether  for 
example’s  sake  or  from  ascetic  reasons;  cf.  Dan  i12;  Philo,  de 
Vit.  C.y  p.  477  of  the  Therapeutee.  Similar  advice  is  given  for 
the  bishop  in  Test.  D .  N.  cc.  22  and  31 ;  also  cf.  Epict.  iii.  13. 
21,  and  Hillard  aptly  quotes  G.  Herbert,  A  Priest  to  the  Temple , 

с.  x.  “  It  may  be  added,  not  for  emboldening  the  unruly  but  for 
the  comfort  of  the  weak,  that  not  only  sickness  breaks  the 
obligations  of  fasting,  but  also  sickliness.  For  it  is  as  unnatural 
to  do  anything  that  leads  me  to  a  sickness  to  which  I  am  inclined, 
as  not  to  get  out  of  that  sickness  when  I  am  in  it,  by  any  diet.” 

Sid  rov  aTojiaxoy]  cf.  Libanius,  Ep.  1578,  7re7rr<oK€  Kal  fjpuv  6 
(TTOfJLaxos  Tats  a vvigecr iv  vSpo7rocrtais  (WetStein). 

24.  25  return  to  the  main  subject,  emphasizing  the  need  of 
careful  examination  both  for  praise  and  for  censure.  7rpo8if]Xot, 
in  the  sight  of  all,  cf.  Heb  714 ;  TTpodyoucmi,  cf.  i18  note  ;  Ep.  Barn. 

4.  12,  iavr)  ayaOoSj  t]  81  Kaiovvvrj  a vrov  7rpoyyy(r€Tai  a vtov‘  iav  rj  7 rov- 
rjpos,  6  pucrOos  tt}<;  7rovr]pias  epurpocrOev  a vtov.  Kpuriy,  i.e.  primarily 
Timothy’s  judgment,  but  the  thought  of  the  Divine  judgment 
lies  behind  (cf.  Tert.  Apol.  l.c.  p.  61,  and  the  Agraphon,  i8ov 
avdpn)7ro<;  Kal  to  epyov  avrov:  Resch,  Agrapha ,  pp.  133,  265,  293). 

25.  Ta  dXXws  Ixorra]  i.e.  not  np68r]\a.  They  cannot  in  the 
end  be  hidden,  and  you  will  be  able  to  honour  them  adequately, 
rd  €pya  Ta  KaXd  recalls  KaXois  17  but  goes  beyond  that  instance. 

vi.  X,  2.  The  relation  of  slaves  to  their  masters. 

Paraphrase.  This  duty  of  proper  respect  holds  good  also 
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of  the  relation  of  slaves  to  their  masters.  Some  slaves  will  have 
heathen  masters  who  make  their  life  a  burden  to  them  ;  yet 
teach  them  to  show  all  respect  to  such,  lest  the  name  of  God  and 
our  teaching  should  be  brought  into  disrepute.  Others  will  have 
Christian  masters :  let  such  not  fail  in  due  respect,  on  the  pretext 
that  Christianity  treats  them  and  their  masters  as  brothers ;  nay, 
let  them  serve  them  all  the  better  on  the  very  ground  that  those 
who  share  the  good  service  are  Christians  and  so  dear  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Cf.  1  Co  f\  Eph  66,  Col  322,  Philem  w-n  Tit  29-  10,  1  P 
2 18*25  (perhaps  known  to  our  author).  Didache,  4.  11  ;  Ign  .ad 
Polyc .  4  (apparently  based  on  this — dAAa  fjLrj&e  avrol  tfrvcnovo-Otoo-av, 
aAA*  €ts  So£ av  Ocov  ttXcov  SouAeveraxrav).  Eg.  C.O.  p.  148;  Hipp. 
Canon  63;  Can .  Apost.  81  ;  Apost.  Co?ist.  iv.  12,  viii.  31. 

The  treatment  here  points  to  an  early  date.  No  question  is 
raised  about  using  Church  funds  for  emancipation  (as  in  Ignacius), 
or  of  the  relation  of  a  slave  who  was  to  be  baptized  (Eg.  C.O. ; 
Hipp.  Can. ;  Ap.  Const.)  or  to  be  ordained  {Can.  Apost)  to  his 
master.  The  writer  has  only  to  deal  with  the  danger  of  Christian 
liberty  and  brotherhood  being  abused ;  cf.  22  note,  Gal  328, 
1  Co  112'16,  and  especially  1  P  211'18  (with  Hort’s  notes).  He 
meets  it  by  laying  stress  on  the  respect  due  to  all  social  positions 
(cf.  53- 17,  1  P  217  Travras  Ttpajo-arc),  and  on  the  higher  law  of  love 
which  binds  Christians;  cf.  Gal  513  Sia  dyd^s  SouAevVn 
aWyjXois.  The  treatment  falls  in  with  the  growth  in  the  best 
heathen  thought  of  the  duty  of  a  better  treatment  of  slaves  by 
their  masters;  Seneca,  Ep.  47,  “  unus  omnium  parens  mundus  est  ” 
(  =  ore  aSeX(f>OL  cicri).  Epict.  i.  I3,  ovy  a ve£rj  tov  a$eX<j>ov  tov  o-auTOu 
os  e^€i  tov  Ata  7 rpoyovov :  cf.  Dill.  Romati  Society  from  Nero ,  p. 
1 17;  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity ,  i.  pp.  208-11  (Eng. 
tr.) :  and  of  the  power  of  slaves  to  confer  not  only  service  and 
duty,  but  freewill  benefits  upon  their  masters,  Seneca,  De  Benefic . 
iii.  18-22. 

1.  uiro  £uyoy]  perhaps  not  applied  here  to  all  slaves,  but  only 
to  such  as  being  under  heathen  masters  feel  their  slavery  as  a 
yoke:  cf.  1  P  218 ;  Apost.  Const,  iv.  12;  Hippol.  Can.  63,  “si  est 
heri  idololatrae  servus.” 

<W  jidj  to  o»/o|xa  k.t.A.]  from  Is  52s  (of  the  heathen),  quoted 
by  St.  Paul,  Ro  224.  Notice  the  higher  effect  of  such  conduct 
in  Tit  210  tva  rrjv  StSacrKaXlav  koctixwctlv. 

2.  ort  a8.  ciai :  the  reason  for  Kara^pomrajo-av,  not  for  /ir/ 
Karat}).:  cf.  PrOV  2322  /at]  Karac^porei  ort  yeyrypa/ceV  crov  fj  firjTrjp. 

on  .  .  .  d^TiXafxPa^ojxe^ot]  The  punctuation  of  these  words 
and  the  exact  reference  of  each  word  are  uncertain,  but  the 
balance  of  the  sentence  seems  to  show  that  on  ttlcttol  den  takes 
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up  7rto-Tov5  and  is  parallel  to  on  dSeX<f)OL  daLf  and  therefore  must 
refer  to  the  masters  ;  and  this  probably  carries  with  it  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  “  because  the  masters  who  receive  the  benefit  of 
their  better  service  are  believers  and  beloved.”  But  W.-H. 
(mg.)  punctuate  aAAa  p.aXXov  douXcucTODcrav,  on  ttlcttol  clctl  koll 
dycnrrjTOL,  oi  tt)s  tvtpyeo-ias  avTiX.  (“  but  let  the  slaves,  who  take 
part  in  the  benefit,  serve  all  the  better  because  the  masters  are 
believers  and  beloved  ”),  and  Wohlenberg  punctuates  d\\d  paWov 

SovXcvCTLOCTaV  OTL  TTLCTTOL  dcTLf  KOLL  dyOLTTrjTOL  Ot  TT)?  CVCpytCTLaS  ai'TLXap.- 

ftavopitvoL  (“  let  those  who  have  believing  masters  not  despise 
them  because  they  themselves  are  in  Christ  brothers  to  their 
masters ;  but  let  them  serve  all  the  better  because  their  masters 
are  believers,  and  those  who  take  part  in  conferring  kindness 
(as  they  would  do  by  serving  better)  are  always  beloved  ”) ;  but 
this  destroys  the  parallelism  between  on  dScX</>ot  dat  and  on 

TTLCTTOL  d<TL, 

drrtXajipa^^jxeFot]  taking  part  in.  It  might  either  be  “  taking 
part  in  conferring”  or  “taking  partin  receiving”  (cf.  Mart .  Polyc. 
15,  cvctfSia?  ayTc\a(S6pLc6a)f  and  this  suits  the  context  best. 

ttjs  cuepyeaias]  possibly  “  the  divine  eucpyceria,”  “the  unspeak¬ 
able  gift”  of  2  Co  915  “those  who  share  the  blessing  of  redemp¬ 
tion.”  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept .  ill.  I,  aOpct  ttjv  Occav  cvepyccrLav : 
1 1 2.  T,  6  SiSdo'KaA.o?  6  Tr\r)po)(ra<;  ra  TrdvTa  .  .  .  d^/uoupyia,  erarr^pia, 
evcpyeo-La,  vop.o6c<Tia  :  Liturg.  Jacobi  ap .  Brightman,  Z.  E .  and 
p.  41,  'Irjcrovv  Xpicrrov  croiTrjpa  koll  XvTpd)T7]v  koll  evepycT^v.  Com¬ 
pare  the  frequent  application  of  it  in  the  Papyri  to  the  evcpyccrca 
of  an  Emperor  to  his  people  (M.Af.  s.v.) ;  and  for  the  ground  of 
the  appeal  I  P  37  airovcpLOVTcs  TLp.f)v  <Ls  koll  crvyKXrjpovopLOL  xapiTos 

Perhaps  more  probably  “the  human  kindness,”  not  of  the 
masters  (Chrys.  Thdt.  Pelagius,  von  Soden,  Dibelius) — as  this  is 
scarcely  implied  in  the  context — but  of  the  slaves  as  shown  by 
their  better  service  (Hofmann,  Wohlenberg,  Field,  etc.).  Seneca, 
in  a  noble  passage,  de  Beneficiis ,  iii.  18-21,  discusses  the 
question  whether  a  slave  can  confer  a  beneficium  on  a  master, 
and  decides  that  he  can:  “quidquid  est  quod  servilis  officii 
formulam  excedit,  quod  non  ex  imperio  sed  ex  voluntate  prse- 
statur,  beneficium  est.”  The  Christian  writer  assumes  it  without 
discussion.  Yet  even  if  this  is  the  central  meaning,  the  thought 
of  the  divine  cvcpyccrca  may  lie  in  the  background  :  cf.  Ep .  Diogn . 
X.  6,  derm  .  .  .  iv  <L  KptLacriDV  cerru'  trepov  tCjv  lXaTTovp.a on 
€V€pycT€iv  c&'Xec,  .  .  .  Otos  yirerai  twv  Xap.j3av6vTO)v ,  ouro?  p.LfirjTrjs 
eerrt  0eoe. 

dyaTr^Toi]  they  share  their  faith  and  have  become  beloved — 
no  longer  feared — by  themselves:  perhaps  also  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  “beloved  of  God.” 
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3-21.  Co?iclusion .  Final  warning  and  exhortation,  returning 
to  the  thought  and  often  to  the  very  words  of  i3'20;  but  there  the 
stress  was  on  the  character  of  the  teaching,  here  on  the  character 
of  the  teachers.  Two  contrasts  underlie  the  whole :  (a)  The 
faithful  and  unfaithful  teacher:  the  latter  loving  novelty  and  con¬ 
troversy,  with  his  eye  set  on  material  gain  ;  the  former  pursuing 
spiritual  aims,  loyal  to  the  teaching  he  has  received,  with  his 
eye  set  on  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  on  the  life  eternal,  (b) 
The  true  and  false  attitude  to  riches :  the  desire  for  wealth,  the 
source  of  all  evil  and  the  ruin  of  teachers ;  the  true  use  of  wealth 
leading  to  a  wealth  of  good  deeds  here  and  eternal  life  hereafter. 

The  “words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 3  form  the  standard 
for  the  teaching,  and  His  words  about  contentment  and  the 
danger  of  the  desire  of  riches  (Mt  624’34,  Mk  io23-25,  Lk  i215-21 
1619-31)  may  lie  at  the  back  of  the  second  contrast,  though  there 
is  not  sufficient  verbal  similarity  to  prove  a  literary  dependence. 

3-10.  Paraphrase.  I  go  back  to  the  warning  with  which  I 
began.  If  any  teacher  sets  himself  up  to  teach  novel  doctrines  and 
does  not  loyally  adhere  to  sound  words — I  mean  words  that  come 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself — and  to  the  teaching  which  is 
true  to  real  religion,  such  an  one’s  head  has  been  turned :  he  has 
no  real  knowledge  :  he  is  like  a  delirious  patient  feverishly  excited 
over  this  small  point  and  that,  fighting  with  words  as  his  only 
weapons ;  and  the  result  is  envy,  strife,  abuse  of  other  teachers, 
ill-natured  suspicions,  incessant  friction  between  men  whose  minds 
have  been  confused  and  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  truth 
they  once  knew ;  they  have  come  to  think  of  religion  wholly  as  a 
source  of  gain.  Aye,  and  religion  is  a  source  of  true  gain,  it 
combined  with  a  contented  spirit :  and  we  ought  to  be  contented, 
for  we  can  carry  nothing  with  us  when  we  leave  the  world,  and  that 
is  why  we  brought  nothing  with  us  when  we  came  into  it.  Nay,  if 
we  have  food  for  our  lifetime  and  a  shelter  and  clothing,  that  will  be 
enough  for  us.  Whereas  those  who  set  their  heart  on  becoming  rich 
fall  into  temptations,  into  dangerous  positions,  into  many  desires 
which  are  foolish  and  worse  than  foolish,  fatal,  for  they  lead  men  to 
shipwreck  and  plunge  them  into  death  and  destruction.  For  the 
love  of  money  is  proverbially  the  root  from  which  the  whole  host 
of  evils  springs  :  and  already  some  teachers  through  their  craving 
for  money  have  wandered  from  the  safe  path  of  the  faith  and  have 
fallen  pierced  through  with  many  a  pang  and  many  a  sorrow. 

3.  €T€po$i$.]  i3  note.  Trpo(repx€Tcu  applies  himself  to  ;  cf.  Epict. 
iv.  11.  24,  7Tpo(reX6€Lv  <^tXo<jo^>ia  (Dibelius) ;  but  the  present  tense 
implies  constant  application  and  approach  to  the  words  of  a  living 
and  speaking  master,  and  for  one  already  a  teacher  some  word 
denoting  “abiding  in”  would  be  more  natural.  Hence  Bentley 
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conj  7r poo-cxet  from  i4,  and  Tischendorf  reads  Trpoaix*™1  > 
Introd.  p.  xxxvii.  Was  the  original  reading  Trpoaix**-  rots? 

tois  toC  Kupiou]  possibly  the  teaching  about  the  Lord,  cf.  II  i8, 
but  more  probably  “  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.”  There  is  possibly 
an  allusion  to  some  collection  of  His  sayings,  cf.  518  note, 
Acts  2085. 

TeTu4>wTai]  36  note,  yoaw  suggested  by  vyiaiV.  \6yoi :  he  is  not 
yet  dead  (56)  but  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  on  the  way  to  death  9; 
cf.  Plut.  de  Laud,  propr .  p.  546  f.  rot?  7repi  So£ay  vocrovcri  (Wetstein), 
Chrvs.  de  Sacerd .  iv.  3,  orav  7T€pi  Soy/xara  voarj  rj  Ta  vo6a. 

^Trjaeis,  cf.  14  note.  Xoyopaxfas  (cf.  II  214)  hair-splitting — fights 
in  which  words  are  the  weapons  and  perhaps  also  the  object; 
there  is  no  reality  behind  them. 

c£  ytKeTcu]  for  the  singular  cf.  i20,  II  218;  Moulton,  Gr.  i. 
p.  58.  For  a  similar  formula  cf.  Didache,  c.  3,  §§  2.  3.  4.  5,  Ik  yap 
toutojv  a7rdi'T(i)v  ycxvwvTCU  <£ovot  .  .  .  pLOL\elaL  .  .  .  tiSwXoXarpLa 

.  .  .  kAottcu  .  .  .  fiXavcfrrjpLiou,  which  suggests  that  we  should  here 
read  ycvi'arcu  or  yenwrai  with  Ddgm  62. 

pXaa^rjjjLtat]  not  here  of  God,  but  of  their  rival  teachers.  v7tov. 
TTOvqpcLt,  cf.  Ecclus  324  virovoia  Trovrjpa  uiXicrOrjae  Siaroias  avruiv. 

5.  StairapaTpipai]  (“  conflictationes,”  Vulg.)  persistent  col¬ 
lisions;  cf.  Polyb.  ii.  p.  1 7 2 >  to.  ptev  ovv  Kara  Kapxr)$oviov<;  Kal 
'Pa>/xatoi;s  iv  VTTO\piai^  rjv  7rpos  aXXrjXovs  Kal  Traparpifiais. 

Sie<|>0.  tqv  Kouy]  cf.  II  38,  Tit  I15;  Tropicrpidy,  cf.  517* 18,  II  26, 
Tit  i11,  and  (Wetstein)  Seneca,  Ep.  108,  “qui  philosophiam  velut 
aliquod  artificium  venale  didicerunt.”  All  the  following  truths 
can  be  illustrated  almost  verbally  from  classical  writers  (cf. 
Wetstein  throughout),  and  they  suggest  a  conscious  modelling 
on  the  best  Greek  teaching. 

6.  auTapKetas]  “sufficientia,”  Vulg. ;  “  quod  sufficit,”  Aug. ;  but 
the  meaning  is  probably  not ,  “  if  he  has  sufficient  ”  (which  is  stated 
in  8),  but  “  if  combined  with  contentment  ” ;  cf.  Phil  411,  Prov  1311, 
0  crvvdytov  cavrw  fit t  tvatfStia^  tt XrfOvvOrfatraL :  Ps.  Sol  V18'20,  Pirke 
Aboth  iv.  3.  “  Who  is  rich?  He  that  is  contented  with  his  lot.” 

“  The  training  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  might  be  even  more  exacting. 
This  is  the  path  of  the  Torah.  A  morsel  with  salt  shalt  thou 
eat,  thou  shalt  drink  also  water  by  measure,  and  shall  sleep 
upon  the  ground  and  live  a  life  of  trouble  while  thou  toilest  in 
the  Torah.  If  thou  doest  this,  happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall 
be  well  with  thee:  happy  shalt  thou  be  in  this  world  and  it  shall 
be  well  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come.”  Pirke  Aboth  vi.  4 
(Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels ,  c.  xiv.). 

iropicrp-ds  pe'yas]  cf.  48  :  not  only  because  it  makes  him  happy 
with  the  little  that  he  has;  cf. 

“Contentment  is  a  constant  feast, 

He’s  richest  who  requires  the  least”  (Barnes), 
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but  because  he  is  able  to  enjoy  all  God’s  gifts  as  gifts  to  himself ; 

cf.  Prov  I  76a  TOV  7TLCTTOV  oAo?  6  KOCT/XO?  TU)V  Xp7)fJL0LT<i)V  ’.  Tob  421, 
I  Co  323  7T dvra  Vjjiw v.  OGIS.  38 314  ov  jnovov  KTrjcriv  /3e/3atoTaTr)v 
dAAa  Kal  airoXavcnv  YjSLCTrjv  dvOpoWoLg  cvo/xicra  ttjv  evcrefietav.  The 
best  comment  on  the  verse  will  be  found  in  T.  Traherne’s  Medi 
tations ,  Century  1. 

7.  Perhaps  based  on  Job  i21  Avtos  yvfivos  ££fj\6ov  £k  KoiXias 
fxrjTpos  fiov  yvfivog  Kal  aTrcAcAro/xai  eVet :  cf.  Philo,  de  off.  Viet .,  p. 
256.  12,  tov  firjSkv  ets  Ko'oyxov  aWa  /JirjSe  aeavTOv  elaevrjvoxoTa’ 
yvftvos  fLL€.v  yap  r}\6z<s,  yv/xvos  7ra \iv  a7rct9,  but  it  had  become  almost 
proverbial ;  cf.  also  Ecclus  514;  Seneca,  Ep .  102,  “  non  licet  plus 
efferre  quam  intuleris  Ovid,  Trist.  v.  14.  12,  “  Nil  feret  ad  manes 
divitis  umbra  suos  ”  ( Wetstein).  i&veyKetv  suggests  “  carrying  out 
in  burial,”  Acts  56. 

on  (if  genuine,  but  cf.  W.-H.  App.  where  H.  suggests  that  it 
is  an  accidental  repetition  of  “  ov  ”  in  koct/aov),  perhaps  introducing 
the  quotation  “for  the  proverb  says,”  or  implying  the  Divine 
ordering  of  birth  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  of  a  stranger  and 
sojourner  on  this  earth  who  has  to  pass  through  death  to  his 
abiding  city.  Hillard  treats  on  as  neuter  of  ocrris  and  translates 
“wherefore,”  comparing  Eur.  Hec .  13,  o  koll  /xe  yrjg  re/xi^er : 
cf.  avro  tovto,  2  Co  23,  Gal  210.  Parry,  more  probably,  con¬ 
jectures  ouS’  cm,  “not  to  speak  of  being  able  to  carry  anything 
out ;  ”  cf.  Introd.  p.  xxxvii. 

8.  StctTpocjjds]  perhaps  “throughout  life”  (Sid),  aKeirdaiiara 

(“quibus  tegamur,”  Vulg.),  clothing  (cf.  Gen  2820  lav  6  Kvptog  .  .  . 
S<p  fiot  aprov  <f>ayuv  Kal  i/xaTiov  7r€pi/3aAecr0ai :  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  105 
of  the  Cynics,  avrdpKeo-L  xpdfxevoi  crm'ois  /cat  TpifiuxTi)  (Dibelius) : 
perhaps  also  “shelter,”  “homes”;  cf.  Ecclus  2921  ’A pgrj  fays 
vSojp  Kal  aprog  Kal  Ijadnov ,  Kal  olkos  KaXv7rT0)v  ao'X'pjaocrvvpv,  and 
Philo,  de  Vita  Cont .,  p.  4.77.  16,  cr/ceV^s  Slttov  eTSos  to  pXv  icrOrjg  to 
Se  otKta  (Wetstein) ;  Epict.  Enchir .  33,  to  nepl  to  crd>/xa  fx£\pL  Tys 
ij/tXrjg  TrapaXapLfiave,  olov  Tpot^as,  Tropia,  d/x7r€^oi/^v,  oiKiiav, 

oiKtTLav,  Marcus  Aur.  v.  6.  30,  quoted  on  p.  xvi. 

9.  /3u0i'£ouo-i]  for  the  metaphor,  cf.  i19,  and  de  Aleatoribus ,  §  1, 
“aleatores  se  in  lacum  mortis  immergunt”;  §  6,  “aleae  tabula 
est  diaboli  venabulum  et  delicti  vulnus  insanabile.”  The  whole 
treatise  is  a  comment  on  this  verse. 

ets  oX.  Kai  aircoX.]  cf.  i  Co  5s,  2  Th  19,  i  Th  53.  The  combina¬ 
tion  (found  here  only)  is  emphatic,  “loss  for  time  and  eternity.” 

10.  pi£a]  not  “a  root,”  which  would  suggest  that  the  writer 
was  thinking  of  other  possible  roots  (which  no  doubt  there  are, 
e.g.  jealousy,  St.  Cyprian,  de  zelo  ac  livore ,  6 ;  pride,  Aug.  in  Joh. 
xxv.  16),  but  “the  root”  (cf.  Field,  Ot.  Norvic.  ad  loc.). 

pi'£a  .  .  .  tjuXapyupia]  again  proverbial,  cf.  Test.  XII.  Patr ., 
Judah,  c.  19,  and  the  Greek  saying  attributed  sometimes  to 
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Bion,  sometimes  to  Democritus,  r rjv  (f>iXapyvpLav  dvai  fx^TponoXiv 
7T(lvtidv  Twv  kolk&v,  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  50;  Seneca,  de  Clem.  ii.  1, 
“  alieni  cupiditate,  ex  qua  omne  animi  malum  oritur.”  Ps.-Phocyl. 
42,  fj  (f>i\oxpy}fxo(Tvvri  fxrjTrjp  KaKOTrjTOS  anda-rj 5  (WetStein  and 
Dibelius).  So  Philo,  De  Judice ,  c.  3,  warns  a  judge  against 
being  <biXo)(prjp,aTOv  oirep  1<ttlv  op}xr)Tripiov  twv  /AcytOTtov  TrapavopLrj- 
p.d.T(j) v.  The  combination  of  this  with  v.7  in  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  c.  4 
suggests  literary  dependence  on  the  epistle. 

oSiWs]  both  actual  evils  and  the  pangs  of  remorse.  For  the 
metaphor,  cf.  Prov  723*27.  For  illustrations,  Mk  io22  dwpXBt 
A.u7tov/a€vos*  tjv  yap  Z)(wv  KTrjpLara  ttoXXol  :  Acts  51'10.  For  a  similar 
condemnation  of  “  wealthy  Ephesus,”  cf.  Pseudo-Heracl.  Ep.  8. 
It  is  in  his  address  to  elders  of  Ephesus  that  St.  Paul  insists  that 
he  had  coveted  no  man’s  silver  or  gold  or  apparel,  Acts  2033. 

11-16.  Paraphrase.  But  you,  who  are  God’s  own  prophet 
with  a  message  from  Him,  turn  your  back  on  all  such  desires  and 
empty  discussions  :  nay,  press  forward  to  gain  true  righteousness, 
true  piety,  loyalty,  love,  endurance,  and  a  patient  forbearing 
temper.  Persevere  in  the  noblest  of  all  contests,  that  of  the 
faith  ;  lay  hold  once  and  for  all  on  that  eternal  life  to  which  you 
were  called — ay,  and  there  were  many  who  witnessed  the  noble 
profession  of  faith  that  you  then  made.  So  then  I  charge  you 
as  in  the  sight  of  that  God  who  is  the  source  and  sustainer  of 
life  to  all  that  lives,  and  in  the  sight  of  Christ  Jesus  who  Himself 
when  at  the  bar  of  the  Roman  Governor  made  His  noble  pro¬ 
fession,  that  you  carefully  keep  the  command  He  gave  us  free 
from  all  stain  and  all  reproach,  until  the  day  of  the  appearing  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  at  the  right  moment  He  will  unveil 
to  the  world,  who  is  the  blessed,  nay,  the  One  only  Sovereign, 
the  King  over  all  who  rule  kingdoms,  the  Lord  of  all  who  hold 
lordship  over  their  fellows,  He  who  alone  hath  in  Himself  im¬ 
mortality,  who  dwelleth  in  light  to  which  none  can  approach, 
whom  no  eye  of  man  ever  looked  upon,  no  nor  can  look  upon — 
to  whom  be  all  honour  and  sovereignty  for  ever.  Amen. 

Note  the  stress  on  life  throughout  the  section,  ri}?  alwvlov 
£0)775  .  .  .  tou  £u)oyorovvT05  .  .  .  dOavaciav  .  .  .  Kparos  alwvtov , 
drawing  the  contrast  with  the  doom  of  the  false  teachers  oXcdpov 

Kai  d7r(bXeiav  9. 

11.  avQp C07T€  0€ou]  here  and  II  317  only  in  N.T.  In  the  O.T. 
applied  to  Moses  (l\s  901,  Dt  331)  and  to  prophets  (1  S  227), 
cf.  2  P  121  ot  dytot  Oe ov  dvOpa)7roL  ( v.l .).  Here  the  thought  is 
either  that  of  the  prophet  with  a  command  to  carry  out,  cf.  14,  a 
message  to  deliver  (cf.  20),  or  more  widely  (cf.  II  317  note)  of  one 
who  is  God’s  soldier,  “The  King’s  Champion”  ( Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,  of  one  Great-Grace),  one  whose  whole  life  is  lifted  above 
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worldly  aims  and  devoted  to  God’s  service,  “non  divitiarum 
homo  sed  Dei”  (Pelagius) ;  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Quis  Dives ,  c.  41, 
where  the  rich  man  is  advised  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  some 
“man  of  God”;  and  Philo,  de  gigant.  61,  Ocov  8c  avOpaj-n-oi  Icpcts 
Kai  7rpo<f>rjTai}  otrives  ovk  rj^iwcrav  7roA.iT€ias  rrjs  tt apa  tw  tcocrput) 
.  .  .  to  ata-OrjTOv  7rav  vrrcpKvif/avTc s  els  rov  votjtov  Koo-p iov 

pLcravca-TTjcrav  kolkclOi  wktjo-olv  (Dibelius).  The  phrase  is  found  in 
Pagan  magical  formulae  (Nageli,  p.  49). 

<j>cuy€  .  .  .  StwKe]  cf.  II  222.  The  virtues  chosen  are  the 
central  Christian  virtues,  first  towards  God,  then  towards  men 
(81k.  .  .  .  dya7r^v),  and  those  specially  needed  for  enduring  trial 
( vnop. .)  and  the  opposition  of  false  teachers  (7rpaihra0.,  cf.  II  225, 
and  contrast  4-  6  supra). 

Trpauird0€ta^]  here  only  in  N.T.  but  found  in  Philo,  de  Abr.  §  37 ; 
Ign.  Trail.  8,  ttjv  7rpav7rd0ciav  avaXafiovTcs:  the  inner  spirit  of  which 
7rpaoTrjs  is  the  outcome  (“  mansuetudinem,”  Vulg.;  “tranquillitatem 
animi,”  Ambros.).  Ambrosiaster  draws  out  the  incompatibility 
of  the  love  of  money  with  each  of  these  virtues  (“  quomodo  autem 
fieri  potest  ut  avarus  fidelis  sit,  qui  operibus  negat  quod  verbis 
fateri  videtur?  unde  autem  amator  fraternitatis,  cujus  manus 
sunt  avidse?  quomodo  vero  patiens  qui  semper  ad  aliena  se 
tendit?  aut  quatenus  quietem  animi  possit  habere,  qui  die 
nocteque  aviditate  cupiditatis  incenditur?”) ;  Liddon,  the  way  in 
which  these  would  destroy  that  love. 

12.  dycmSou]  cf.  410,  II  47  note. 

wfxoX6yr)o-as]  The  time  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  that  of 
iKXrjOrjs,  i.e.  baptism.  That  would  have  been  his  public  con¬ 
fession  (cf.  Ro  io9)  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  phrase  rj  k.  opLoXoy. 
is  applied  to  the  confession  of  a  martyr  at  his  death  in  Martyr. 
Ign.  Antiochene  Actsy  c.  4. 

13.  Cf.  521.  Here  the  appeal  is  to  God  and  Christ  as  those 
in  whom  he  had  professed  faith  at  Baptism,  who  are  strong 
enough  to  support  him  in  all  persecution,  and  who  will  judge 
him  at  the  final  judgment. 

There  may  be  a  semi-quotation  of  some  Baptismal  form — 
faith  in  God,  maker  of  all  things,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  King 
who  is  to  come  again. 

^woyo^ourros]  used  in  LXX  =  (i)  to  give  life  (1  S  26  6  Kvpt 05 
OavaTol  Kai  £u)oyovci,  Symm.  Gen  323  £a>oyovos,  Symm.  =  Eve, 
mother  of  all  living,  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  p.  61);  (ii)  to  save  alive, 
Ex  i17'22,  Jg  819  etc.  Hence  the  thought  here  may  include  (i)  God 
who  is  the  source  of  all  life  (cf.  Neh  9°  <rv  £aK>7roi€is  rd  7rdi'Ta), 
with  a  reminiscence  of  44.  In  this  meaning  it  will  be  parallel  to 
the  credal  expansions  of  the  Baptismal  formula;  cf.  Justin  M. 
Apol.  i.  61,  €7T  ovoftaTos  rov  7raT/5o?  tCjv  oXtov  :  Iren.  c.  Hcer .  i.  io, 

rOV  7TC7TOLTJKOTCL  TOV  OVpCLVOV  KCLL  T7]V  yTjV  KCLl  7T aVTCL  T<X  €V  aVTOt?  I  Tert. 
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de  Prczscr .  36,  “unum  Deum  novit,  creatorem  universitatis.”  In 
Pap.  Lond.  1  2 1 529  it  is  used  of  the  Sun,  6  rd  oAa  xrvvkywv  *a  1 
£woyov cov  ( M.M \  s.v. ).  (11)  God  who  can  protect  you  in  all  danger 
and  persecution  ;  cf.  12  and  16 ;  rr/s  avaarao-eo)^  v7r6pLvr}crisy  Chrys. 

ciri  n.  n.]  not  “in  the  time  of,”  though  that  is  supported  by 
Ign.  Trail .  9,  Smyrn .  1,  and  expanded  in  Magti.  n  into  lv  Kaipw 
rrjs  fjyefjLoidai  II.  II. :  but  there  stress  is  laid  on  the  historical 
reality  of  the  facts,  which  is  not  in  question  here ;  here  it  is  part 
of  an  appeal  for  courage,  and  corresponds  to  cVujti-iov  7to\Xw 
p.apTvpii)v  of  Timothy’s  own  confession,  hence  “  in  the  presence 
of,”  “at  the  bar  of.” 

k.  ojioXoyiai']  The  noble  profession  of  His  Messiahship 
and  the  nature  of  His  Kingdom,  rJ)v  k.  pLap-rupiav  would  have 
been  more  natural,  but  he  wishes  “to  mark  the  essential  identity 
of  the  confession  which  Timothy  might  soon  have  to  maintain 
with  the  Lord’s  own  confession”  (Hort  on  Rev  i2)  and  with  that 
which  he  had  already  made  12. 

14.  tV  ci'ToXrjv']  “The  charge  given  thee  at  baptism,”  cf. 
2  Clem.  8,  t rjprjcraTe  rrjv  crapKa  ayvTjv  /cat  tt)v  <r<£payi8a  d(77rtXov  : 
perhaps  also  more  widely  “the  whole  Christian  commands”;  cf. 
i4  rijs  Tra/oayyeXtas,  i18.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ( Cat .  v.  13)  para¬ 
phrases  it  Tr)v  7rapa8iSo/x€i'^v 

dcr-rriXov']  possibly  agreeing  with  o-c  (cf.  Jas  i27,  2  P  314),  but 
probably  with  lvro\rjv ;  cf.  Job  1510  (Symm.)  of  the  heavens, 
Eph  527  of  the  Church.  The  commands  must  be  kept  clear, 
not  explained  away,  and  yet  presented  with  such  tact  as  not  to 
cause  offence. 

€m<}>cu'€i'as]  cf.  Tit  211  note.  The  thought  of  the  dawning  of 
light  which  will  test  the  minister’s  work  and  character  is  pro¬ 
minent  here ;  cf.  Sct'&i 15,  1  Cor  4A 

15.  Kaipots  tStois]  cf.  Tit  i8  note.  This  description  of  God 
is  full  of  O.T.  reminiscences  and  is  perhaps  based  on  some 
doxology  in  use  in  the  synagogue.  The  stress  is  laid  on  the 
supremacy  of  God  over  earthly  rulers  (tva  /at)  ScSoikt/  tov?  evravfla 
/focrdVcis,  Chrys.) :  on  His  sole  possession  of  life  12- 1S,  and  on  His 
superhuman  Majesty.  These  qualities  were  brought  out  in  the 
O.T.  in  contrast  to  the  heathen  gods,  here  also  in  contrast  to 
earthly  kings,  especially  to  the  growing  cult  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  Dibelius  quotes  the  Acts  of  the  Scillitan  Martyrs, 
“jura  per  genium  domini  nostri  imperatoris,”  “ Cognosco  dom- 
inum  meum,  regem  regum  et  imperatorem  omnium  gentium.” 
The  Greek  metaphysical  conception  of  God  may  also  influence 
the  description  (cf.  in  note). 

paKapios]  cf.  I11  ;  po^os  Sumcmjs,  cf.  I17,  2  Mac  I24  6  /xovos 
/tao-iAcvs :  2  Mac  I215  rov  fieyav  rou  Kocrp.ov  SvmcrTT/v,  Ecclus  46s 

TOV  V{j/L(TTOV  hvva(TTY)v. 
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d  p.  tw  0.  k.t.A..]  Dt  io17,  Dn  434,  Rev  1714  i916,  Enoch  94 ; 
cf.  sup .  i17  note.  There  is  perhaps  an  implied  contrast  with 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  temporary,  the  unjust,  delegate ;  cf.  Martyr . 
Polyc,  21  of  Polycarp’s  martyrdom,  dvOvirarevovTo^  SraTtou 
K oSpacrrov,  fiacriXevovTos  Se  ets  rod?  auoi/as  ’I^crov  XpLcrrov. 

16.  o  (xd^os  l)(w^  aBava<jlav\  cf.  i17;  Philo,  de  sacrif.  Abelis , 

c.  30,  7T€pl  0€OU  TOV  dyeV7}TOV  KOLL  acfaQapTOV  KOLA  OLT p €7TTOV  Kdl  dyiOV  Kdl 

piovov  pLCLKapiov  (Bernard);  cf.  Wisd  153  ciSevai  crov  to  Kpdro<; 
/n£a  dOava<Tia<s :  Deissmann,  B.S. ,  p.  293. 

<|>ais  oikwm]  based  on  Ex  3317'23.  d'jrpocriToi',  used  by  Philo  of 
Mount  Sinai,  opos  .  .  .  oirep  cta-pdcriTOv  kclI  afiaTOV  rjvy  de  vita 
Mosis ,  iii.  2. 

ov  eiSey]  cf.  Ex  3320,  Jn  i18. 

w  .  .  .  cf.  i17.  The  thought  of  the  First  and  of  the 

Second  Advent  alike  suggests  a  doxology  to  his  mind. 

17-19.  Advice  to  the  rich. 

Paraphrase.  I  have  warned  teachers  against  the  desire  for 
riches ;  but  there  are  other  members  in  your  church  rich  in  this 
world’s  good,  and  they  will  need  your  guidance.  Bid  them  not  to 
be  purse-proud  or  conceited,  not  to  set  their  hopes  for  hereafter  on 
so  uncertain  a  reed  as  riches,  but  on  God ;  and  Him  they  should 
try  to  imitate ;  for  He  has  all  the  riches  of  the  whole  world,  and 
He  gives  them  out  liberally  to  us  men  that  we  may  enjoy  them 
thoroughly  ;  so  they  should  do  good  like  Him  ;  they  should  have 
for  their  riches  a  store  of  good  deeds :  they  should  be  quick  to 
give  to  others,  ready  to  share  with  their  friends :  in  this  way  they 
store  up  true  treasures  for  themselves  which  form  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  they  can  build  for  the  future ;  such  use  of  wealth 
will  help  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  only  life  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  paragraph  is  awkwardly  placed  here,  breaking  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  16  and  20 ;  von  Soden  suggests  that  it  has  been 
accidentally  misplaced,  and  should  come  after  2  ;  but  it  is  natural 
advice  to  a  church  in  a  rich  city  like  Ephesus  (cf.  Ac  1925,  which 
shows  that  St.  Paul’s  teaching  had  been  attacked  there,  as 
endangering  the  wealth  of  the  trade);  the  thought  may  have 
been  suggested  by  e* 10 ;  and  it  is  more  appropriate  after  these 
verses  than  they  would  be  after  it.  There  may  be  also  con¬ 
sciously  a  link  with  11-16  in  the  thought  of  eternal  life  (cf.  note 
there).  That  thought  suggests  to  the  writer’s  mind  the  special 
danger  in  which  the  rich  are  of  losing  eternal  life  19. 

The  thought  and  language  may  be  based  on  Our  Lord’s 
words,  cf.  Mt  619,  Lk  i216-21  169.  But  the  thoughts  of  the 
uncertainty  of  riches,  of  the  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  by  good 
use  of  wealth  here,  even  that  of  the  imitation  of  God  in  the  use 
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of  wealth  are  thoroughly  Jewish  (cf.  Philo,  de  Josepho ,  c.  43,  and 
Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels ,  c.  xiv.),  and 
found  in  pagan  thought ;  cf.  the  epitaph  in  Or.  Henz.  6042, 
bene  fac ,  hoc  tecum  feres .  So  Dill,  Roma?i  Society  from  Nero , 
p.  190,  “Seneca  enforces  the  duty  of  universal  kindness  and 
helpfulness  by  the  example  of  God,  who  is  bounteous  and 
merciful  even  to  the  evil-doer ”  (de  Benef  iv.  5,  iv.  26,  iv.  28), 
and  p.  232,  “  Herodes  used  to  say  that  the  true  use  of  money 
was  to  succour  the  needs  of  others ;  riches  which  were  guarded 
with  a  niggard  hand  were  only  dead  wealth.”  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria’s  Quis  Dives  Salvetur  is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  section  (especially  c.  16),  but  shows  no  knowledge  of  it. 

17.  u\|/T)Xo<}>poy€ii']  cf.  Jer  9s3,  Ro  1120  1216,  Ja  i9'11  21*5; 

Clem.  Alex.  Quis  Dives ,  1,  rrjs  Trcptovcrlas  Ka O'  avrrjv  'tKavrjs  ov<rr)$ 
\avvC)craL  t as  ij/vgas  tu)v  k€kty)/jl€vu)V.  As  rairu vocfrpovtLV  was  among 
the  Greeks  a  term  of  reproach  but  in  the  Bible  a  virtue,  so 
u»j/i]Xo4>po^€i^  was  a  term  of  praise  and  becomes  a  reproach 
(Wohlenberg  from  Hofmann). 

TjXmicA'ai]  cf.  X  Co  1519  rj\i riKOTcs  icrp.lv:  Job  3124  c!  XlOu) 
ttoXvtcXcl  c7T€7rot077cra.  The  perfect  tense  either  looks  back  to 
the  beeinning  of  the  rich  man’s  hopes,  or  possibly  anticipates 
his  feelings  at  the  irapovcria:  “Alas,  alas,  I  have  placed  my  hopes 
on  that  which  has  failed  me !”  cf.  II  48  rjyaTrrjKocri. 

d&rjXdrqTt]  Cf.  Jas  i10,  Anthol.  Gr.  i.  80.  19: 

OTav  Xoyioyxots  Karapadu)  ra  wpaypara 
Kal  ra s  aKaipovs  tov  /3lov  ptracrTpoffids 
kcll  pcvp  <x7ricrTOV  t>}s  avuipdXov  TIT^S, 

7tujs  tovs  7 reVr/ras  7rXovcriovs  ipyd&rai 
Kal  to  vs  c^ovras  XPVpd  tq)v  aTroorrcpct, 

TOT€  KdT  ipaVTOV  Tjj  TrXdvT}  CTKOTOVpCVOS 

piaC)  ra  ndvra  tt)s  aSr/Aias  (VVetStein.) 

cts  auoXauat^]  stronger  than  ck  pcTaX-qipiv,  4®.  There  is  a  true 
“apolaustic”  life,  but  it  comes  from  realizing  that  the  simple 
blessings  of  nature  (rov  dipa ,  to  <£ojs,  to  vSwp,  ra  dWa  irdvra , 
Chrys.)  are  gifts  to  each  from  God ;  cf.  Traherne’s  Meditations , 
and  Didache  X.  Tpo<f>r)V  r c  Kal  7 j-otov  cdco/cas  tois  dvOpdiroi^  ek 
diroXavcriv . 

18.  dyaOocpyeu']  like  God  Himself,  Acts  1417  dyaOovpywv  .  .  . 
vctovs  SlSov s  Kal  Kaipov s  Kap7ro<f>6pov<i. 

€up.eTa$<$Tous,  Koi^oj^iKous]  The  distinction  is  not  clear ;  either , 
quick  to  give  away  to  others  in  charity  (singulatim,  Bengel),  cf. 
Ro  128,  Eph  428,  1  Co  1 3®,  and  ready  to  share  with  one’s  friends 
that  which  is  one’s  own  (cum  multis,  Bengel),  e.g.  at  the  ayd-mr), 
cf.  Gal  66,  Heb  1316  ;  or ,  eupicTaS.,  of  action,  “open-handed,” 
cf.  eiyx.  CIS  TYjv  d%t\<f)r>T7]Ta,  Apost .  K.O.  §  1 9  ;  KOii'frti'iKors,  of 
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demeanour  and  temper,  “  gracious,”  with  true  sense  of  human 
fellowship,  the  antithesis  of  vif/rjXocljpovetv,  of.  Ro  1216;  so  Chrys. 
7 rpocr^vcT?,  Thdt.  rous  arvcfaov  rjSos  e^o^ra?,  and  so  frequently  in 
Plutarch,  who  couples  it  with  ttoXltlkos  and  <jnXavSpu>7ro<s.  For 
the  Church’s  use  of  money,  cf.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christi¬ 
anity ,  Eng.  tr.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

19.  d7ro0r|o-aup.]  cf,  Mk  io21,  Mt  620.  The  thoughts  of  the 
true  treasure  and  the  true  foundation  lie  close  together  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  cf.  Apost.  K.O .  §  21,  kcu  yap  ravra  TrptoTa 
Kvpiov  (?  leg.  Trapa  rai  Kvpiio)  Srjo-avptapaTa  eta  tv  ayaSa.  Tob  49 
ptrj  <f>oj3ov  7roi€LV  eXerjptocrvvrjv'  Septa  yap  ayaSov  Srjaavpi^eLS  creavTto 
eh  fjfiipav  avayKrjs,  suggests  the  emendation  Septa  Xtav  (conj.  Bos.) 
for  ScpteXtov,  or  simply  Septa  (Hitchcock,  Expositor ,  Oct.  1919); 
cf.  Ign.  ad  Pol .  2,  to  Septa  a(f>Sap<rta  xat  feu?)  atajvto?. 

Iva  eirtXdp.]  cf.  12.  This  true  life  would  be  laid  hold  of  here 
and  now,  as  they  enter  into  the  true  life  of  love,  cf.  Jn  173. 
tt]s  orrws  Jut]?,  cf.  5s ;  Clem.  Alex.  Quis  Divesy  7,  Seov  tov  ovtus 
ovtos.  8,  Ttp  fycroptev o>  ttjv  oinrcos  £orrjv  :  Philo,  de  Decal.  2,  tov  ovra 
ovToj?  dXr)Sr]  Seov. 

An  interesting  Rabbinic  illustration  is  found  in  Bab.  Bath. 
11  a.  It  happened  to  Monobaz  that  he  dispersed  his  wealth 
and  the  wealth  of  his  fathers  on  alms  in  time  of  famine.  His 
brethren  gathered  round  him  and  said,  “Thy  fathers  laid  up 
treasure  and  added  to  their  fathers’  store,  and  dost  thou  waste  it 
all?”  He  answered,  1  My  fathers  laid  up  treasure  below  ;  I  have 
laid  it  up  above.  .  .  .  My  fathers  laid  up  treasure  of  Mammon ; 
I  have  laid  up  treasure  of  souls.  .  .  .  My  fathers  laid  up  treasure 
for  this  world  ;  I  have  laid  up  treasure  for  the  world  to  come.” 

20,  21.  Conclusion.  Very  probably  added  by  St.  Paul  with 
his  own  hand,  2  Th  317,  summing  up  the  thoughts  of  i8-11  41*10 
63'10. 

Paraphrase .  O  Timothy,  it  is  to  you  that  I  must  look. 
Remember  the  truth  is  a  sacred  trust  which  Christ  has  left  with 
us,  and  He  will  come  to  ask  it  back.  Keep  it  then  jealously ; 
avoid  all  empty  argumentations,  all  balancing  of  casuistical 
problems :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  they  add 
nothing  to  it,  they  spoil  its  simplicity,  though  some  who  falsely 
claim  to  special  knowledge  lay  stress  on  them.  These  teachers, 
though  they  assert  their  proficiency  in  knowledge,  have  wholly 
missed  the  central  truths. 

May  God’s  grace  be  with  you  all. 

20.  <L  Tip.]  cf.  11  i18  notes.  tV  TrapaO^KTji' ;  cf.  II  112  note ; 
and  for  this  application,  Didache  4.  1 3,  (f>vXd£e  is  a  7rapeXa'/?€s : 
Dem.  C.  Meid.  p.  572,  tovto  yap  ecrS'  o  <f>vXaTTeiv  vptas  8ei,  rou? 
voptovs ,  tov  opKov.  ravr’  vpteh  oi  8t*a£ovT€s  <h(T7repcL  7rapa/cara* 

SrjKrjv  rjv  dirao-tv  .  .  .  <ru)V  V7rdpyetv  Set:  Philo,  de  ehnet.  §  52, 
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[VI.  20,  21. 

7rapaKaTaO^K7]v  /^uix^eXco'Taroji'  Soy/Aarwv  <f>v\a£ai  /jltj  Swa/ieva) 
(V/ohlenberg).  An  exact  exegesis  of  each  word  in  this  verse 
will  be  found  in  Vincent.  Lerin.  Comtnonitorium ,  22. 

^KTpe'infyjLei'os]  I6  516,  II  44 ;  cf.  II  216  ras  (3.  k.  7r€pa<rrairo. 
This  last  passage  makes  it  probable  that  the  meaning  is  not 
“turning  your  back  on  those  who  so  talk,”  but  “refusing  to 
adopt  their  methods.” 

pep.]  cf.  47;  Kev'ocj).  II  216  only;  cf.  p.araLo\oyiav,  i6 ;  A  oyo- 
fxa\L as,  64  note  ;  rous  KevoAoyouvras,  Is  819. 

draGecreis]  parallel  to  K€yo<£cmas,  and  under  the  construction 
of  ras  tfe/^Aovs  ;  hence  not  (i)  oppositions,  controversies,  “  turn 
aside  from  opponents  and  do  not  argue  with  them”;  cf.  II  225 
rovs  a.vTihiaOf.fxevov’i :  supra ,  I10  €i  rt  avriKetrai :  5 14  rw  avrt kci/acvw  : 
Job  32s  ovk  rj&wrjOrjcrav  a7roKpiOrjvai  avTiOera  ’Ito/?  (so  Chrys., 
Holtzmann,  von  Soden)  ;  but  (ii)  rival  theses  (  ~  Qzcnv  avri  Oeo-c ws), 
sets  of  antitheses  (cf.  Lucian,  Afort .  D.  x.  373,  anodov  rw v 
pTjfxaTdiv  TTjv  TO(ravTr)v  aTrtpavToXoylav  kcll  avTiOecrtis  kou  TrapicrucreLS 
.  .  .  kcll  r a  aWa  /3aprj  tlov  Adytuv  (Harrison,  P.E.  p.  165)); 
either  the  Gnostic  contrasts  between  the  O.T.  and  the  New, 
which  found  their  fullest  expression  in  Marcion’s  “Antitheses,” 
cf.  Tert.  adv .  AL  i.  19,  iv.  1,  “opus  ex  contrarietatum  opposi- 
tionibus  Antitheses  cognominatum  et  ad  separationem  legis  et 
evangelii  coactum  ” ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  stress  on 
the  Jewish  law  implied  in  i6*10:  or,  more  probably,  “the  endless 
contrasts  of  decisions,  founded  on  endless  distinctions,  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  casuistry  of  the  scribes  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  law ”  (Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity ,  p.  140).  It  is 
identical  with  “the  tradition  of  the  elders”  which  the  Lord 
denounced,  and  of  which  St.  Paul  had  been  zealous  before  his 
conversion  (Mk  7 3,  Gal  i14),  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Halacha  ; 
cf.  47,  II  3s  note. 

ttjs  ik-  yj'cjcreojs  (contrast  yvuxnv  aij/€v$r),  Wisd  717).  The 
opponents  must  have  claimed  a  special  knowledge,  but  this 
might  apply  to  the  early  stages  of  Gnosticism  ;  cf.  1  Co  82-  3  Cl 
rt?  SoKti  iyviOKevai  tl ,  ov7rw  cyvw  kcl6u)s  Su  yvwvcu :  or  to  the 
Rabbinical  pride  in  knowledge,  Lk  1152,  Ro  220. 

21.  e7rayycX\o|xei'Ot]  cf.  210  :  rjOToxTjo-ay,  l6. 

tj  xapis  up.uv'J  as  in  II  and  'Tit  the  blessing  is  for  the  whole 
Church;  but  there  is  considerable  MSS  support  for  /i€ra  aov: 
cf.  In  trod.  p.  xxxvii. 
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AvBpcjTros  t\€€ivb$  eV  fiT]  <po(3ou,  uyiaive,  av5pl£ov  kcu  tvx wot. —  Dan  I0ly. 

Historical  situation . — (i)  St.  Paul. — St.  Paul  is  a  prisoner  in 
Rome  (i3*16  29)  and  has  been  so  for  some  length  of  time,  during 
which  he  has  received  a  visit  from  an  Ephesian  Christian, 
Onesiphorus,  who  had  found  him  out,  though  apparently  with 
difficulty,  and  had  cheered  him  with  frequent  visits  (i16).  The 
charge  laid  against  him  is  not  stated :  it  may  have  been  of  being 
a  Christian  (210,  cf.  1  P  416),  perhaps  that  of  some  offence  against 
the  State  (29  <Ls  KaKovpyos ,  cf.  1  P  415  /ca/co7roios).  The  end  of 
the  trial  is  in  sight :  so  he  writes  to  his  beloved  son  Timothy,  to 
bid  him  farewell,  to  exhort  him  to  be  ready  to  share  suffering  for 
Christ’s  sake,  and  to  impress  upon  him  the  duty  of  choosing 
faithful  ministers  to  whom  to  hand  on  the  true  teaching,  and  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  true  characteristics  of  such  teaching.  This 
is  all  that  we  can  say,  if  49’21  is  to  be  separated  from  the  Epistle 
as  embodying  fragments  of  letters  of  an  earlier  date  (cf.  p.  xxxii). 
If,  however,  we  can  assume  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle,  the 
further  object  is  to  request  Timothy  to  join  him  speedily  in  Rome 
and  share  his  sufferings  there  (49'21,  cf.  i8  23).  There  is  no 
certain  indication  of  the  place  to  which  the  letter  was  sent,  but 
i18  makes  Ephesus  probable. 

(ii)  The  Church  at  Ephesus . — Very  little  light  is  thrown  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  Timothy  is  in 
charge  of  it,  as  the  Apostle’s  delegate,  and  is  expected  to  remain 
there,  so  that  the  Epistle  seems  to  point  to  the  position  of  a 
permanent  rather  than  that  of  a  temporary  delegate :  he  has  to 
do  the  work  of  an  “  Evangelist,”  and  it  is  described  by  the 
indefinite  title  of  “ministry”  (4s).  He  has  had  the  Apostle’s 
hands  laid  upon  him  (i6),  apparently  for  this  special  task  :  his 
duty  is  to  keep  the  deposit  of  truth,  to  hand  it  on  to  others,  to 
control  their  teaching,  to  exercise  discipline  over  the  members 
(42).  No  mention  is  made  of  other  grades  of  ministers  or  of  the 
details  of  the  services.  But  there  are  false  teachers,  tickling  the 
ears  with  novelties,  appealing  specially  to  women,  corrupted  in 
mind,  disloyal  to  the  faith  ;  their  teaching  tends  to  a  low  standard 
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of  morality  and  is  likely  to  spread  (216).  Of  its  nature  there  are 
three  hints  :  (i)  they  deal  with  well-known  fables  (rous  /a vOov s,  44), 
i.e.  probably  stories  from  the  Jewish  Haggada  (cf.  Introd.  p.  xvii). 
(ii)  Some  of  them  are  called  yorjres,  i\e.%  probably,  dealing  with 
magical  charms,  like  Simon  Magus  and  Elymas  and  the  sons  of 
Scaeva  a  Jew  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19) :  so  this,  too,  may  spring  from 
Jewish  influences,  and  they  are  compared  with  the  Egyptian 
magicians  who  opposed  Moses,  (iii)  Two  of  them  assert  that 
the  Resurrection  is  past  (218),  probably  influenced  by  doubts 
about  the  Resurrection  of  the  body,  and  misrepresenting  St. 
Paul’s  teaching  (Ro  6)  as  meaning  only  a  resurrection  to  spiritual 
life  in  this  world.  This  is  the  tenet  most  akin  to  later  Gnosticism 
{vid.  notes  ad  loc.)>  but  it  might  also  be  suggested  by  Sadducean 
teaching.  There  is  then  nothing  to  separate  them  from  the 
teachers  referred  to  in  1  Ti  and  Tit. 

Date . — If  we  assume  the  integrity  of  the  whole,  Paul  has 
lately  been  travelling  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  with  a 
band  of  fellow-travellers,  including  Demas,  Crescens,  Titus,  Luke, 
Tychicus,  Erastus,  Trophimus;  but  all  have  now  gone  different 
ways  except  Luke,  who  alone  is  with  him :  he  has  once  been  put 
on  his  trial  and  has  made  his  defence :  he  has  been  left  alone 
without  any  human  aid,  but  the  Lord  has  protected  him,  If  we 
further  assume  the  completeness  of  the  Acts  as  a  record  of  St. 
Paul’s  travels  at  this  time,  it  seems  impossible  to  fit  in  all  these 
allusions  with  the  data  there :  it  becomes  necessary  to  assume 
that  St.  Paul  was  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  28  (cf. 
Introd.  p.  xxx),  that  he  travelled  freely  in  the  East  after  it,  was 
arrested  again  and  is  now  suffering  a  second  imprisonment  which 
ended  in  his  death,  probably  in  a.d.  64.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
49-21  are  earlier  notes,  all  the  data  in  them  must  be  put  aside ; 
and  the  letter  might  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Acts  28,  not  long  after  the  Third  Group  of  Letters ;  cf. 
Introd.  p.  xxii  ff. 

Spiritual  value . — The  importance  of  the  Epistle  is  not  great 
doctrinally  or  ecclesiastically:  doctrinally,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
give  justification  for  prayer  for  the  dead  (i18  note);  and  it  gives 
the  fullest  statement  in  the  N.T.  of  the  inspiration  of  the  O.T. 
and  of  its  primary  value  to  a  Christian  teacher:  ecclesiastically  it 
shows  the  value  attached  to  the  imposition  of  the  Apostle’s  hands 
and  to  a  succession  of  carefully  chosen  ministers  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  tradition  of  sound  teaching.  But  its  main  interest 
is  that  of  character,  and  two  portraits  may  be  traced  in  it. 

(i)  The  portrait  of  the  ideal  Christian  minister.  He  is,  like 
His  master,  to  reproduce  the  features  of  Isaiah’s  ideal  of  “  the 
suffering  servant”:  he  is  to  be  patient,  gentle,  hopeful,  interced¬ 
ing  for  his  opponents  (224) ;  he  is  to  be  like  a  soldier,  un- 
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entangled  with  civil  duties  (2s) ;  like  an  athlete,  obeying  loyally 
the  rules  of  the  contest  (2s) ;  like  a  husbandman,  toiling  hard  and 
earning  his  reward  (26) ;  like  a  tradesman,  skilfully  cutting  out  his 
goods  (215?);  like  a  fisherman,  trying  to  catch  back  those  who 
have  been  caught  by  the  devil  (226?).  He  needs  long-suffering, 
yet  persistence  in  pressing  his  message  in  season  and  out  of 
season  (4s),  sobriety  of  tone  (4s),  courage  to  face  suffering 
(i8  23  45) ;  he  has  to  aim  at  the  great  central  virtues,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  sincere  Christians  (222),  so  as  to  become  a 
vessel  which  his  Master  will  always  find  ready  to  His  hand  (221) ; 
he  has  to  rekindle  again  and  again,  “to  keep  at  white  heat,” 
the  grace  given  by  ordination,  remembering  that  it  was  the  gift 
of  love,  of  strength,  of  self-discipline  (i6);  he  has  to  rely  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  dwells  in  him  (i14).  In  teaching  he  has  to 
avoid  idle  speculations  and  restless  innovations,  to  be  loyal  to 
the  truth,  and  to  take  for  guidance:  (a)  the  example  of  the 
Apostle's  life  (310) ;  ( b )  the  outline  of  the  Apostle’s  teaching  (ils) ; 
(<r)  the  O.T.  Scriptures,  which  are  not  only  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  but  are  also  a  guide  for  the  discipline  of 
others  (316* 17).  His  aim  is  to  make  each  person  a  man  of 
God  thoroughly  equipped  for  every  good  work  (317). 

(ii)  The  portrait  of  the  Christian  Teacher  face  to  face  with 
death,  with  his  work  finished.  It  is,  “Testamentum  Pauli  et 
cygnea  cantio  ”  (Bengel),  and  should  be  -compared  with  the  fare¬ 
well  words  of  Moses  (Dt  311'8),  of  Joshua  (c.  23),  of  David 
(1  K  21-9),  of  Our  Lord  Himself  (esp.  John  13-16),  with 
2  Peter,  and  with  St.  Paul’s  own  farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
(Acts  20).  He  is  ready  to  endure  what  suffering  still  remains 
(210) ;  but  his  thoughts  turn  back  to  the  past  or  forward  to  the 
future.  He  looks  back  to  the  religion  which  his  ancestors  had 
taught  and  he  himself  had  learnt  from  childhood  (i3),  to  the 
commission  he  had  received  to  preach  the  Gospel  (i11),  to  all 
his  sufferings  in  the  past,  to  God’s  protection  of  him  through 
them  all  (311),  to  the  fight  which  he  has  fought ;  he  is  grateful 
for  the  kindness  of  friends,  invoking  God’s  blessing  upon  them 
(i16),  for  the  loyalty  of  his  loved  son  (310),  sensitive  to  the  failure 
of  others  to  support  him,  but  leaving  their  punishment  to  God 
(i15,  cf.  416).  But  his  eyes  are  mainly  on  the  future  :  he  foresees 
difficult  days  (217  31),  he  tries  to  prepare  his  successor  to  face 
them:  he  is  prepared  to  depart  himself  (“de  prospectu  ejus 
exultans  scribit,”  Tertullian,  Scorp.  13):  he  has  deposited  his  all 
in  God’s  care,  and  hands  on  the  truth  as  a  deposit  to  his  successor 
(i12- 14) :  his  thoughts  are  full  of  “that  great  day”  ( Uuvr)  y  rjfxipa 
three  times  here,  elsewhere  only  once  in  St.  Paul) :  his  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  light  (cf.  i10),  to  the  bright  shining  of  the  Lord’s 
coming :  he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  a  crown  of  righteous- 
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ness,  and  to  a  life  beyond  death  :  his  faithful  saying  is  a  hymn 
about  life  through  death  with  Christ  (211,  cf.  i10) :  he  is  to  the 
end  that  for  which  the  will  of  God  had  chosen  him,  an  Apostle 
kolt  eVayycXtav  (i1).  It  is  the  letter  of  a  good  shepherd 
who  is  laying  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  (210  Sia  rovs  ckAcktovs)  to 
one  whom  he  is  training  to  be  in  his  turn  a  good  shepherd  and 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Gospel’s  sake,  inspired  by  the  thought 
of  41  the  Good  Shepherd  ”  who  had  laid  down  His  life  and  had 
risen  from  the  grave  (2s),  to  be  the  strength  of  all  who  should 
suffer  for  His  sake.1 

Analysis. — The  subject-matter  oscillates  between  the  thought 
of  St.  Paul’s  own  position,  with  which  it  begins  (c.  1)  and  ends 
(c.  4),  and  that  of  Timothy  which  occupies  the  central  part 
(cc.  2,  3) ;  but  the  two  are  not  kept  separate  and  often  interlace. 

A.  i1*2.  Greeting. 

3’18.  St.  Paul’s  feelings  and  position  : 

3-6.  Thanksgiving  for  Timothy’s  past  affection  and 
desire  to  see  him  again. 

6'18.  Appeal  to  Timothy  : 

(1)  To  stir  up  the  gift  given  him  by  the 
laying  on  of  St.  Paul’s  hands  (6*  7). 

(2)  Not  to  let  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  dis¬ 
hearten  him,  but  to  be  ready  to  face  suffering 
himself,  remembering  Christ’s  conquest  of 
death,  and  St.  Paul’s  own  sufferings  and  un¬ 
swerving  faith  in  God’s  readiness  to  keep  all 
that  he  has  entrusted  to  His  care  (8'12). 

(3)  To  hold  fast  the  truth  that  St.  Paul  has 
taught  him  (13*  H).  These  appeals  enforced  by 
two  recent  experiences  of  St.  Paul’s :  as  a 
warning — his  desertion  by  all  in  Asia  (15) :  as 
encouragement — the  boldness  and  kindness  of 
Onesiphorus  at  Rome  (l6'18). 

B.  21-45.  Timothy’s  duties. 

In  relatio?i  to  himself : 

To  be  strong — 

(1)  To  hand  on  his  teaching  to  others  (l-  2). 

(2)  To  be  ready  to  face  suffering  and  endure 
toil,  like  a  good  soldier,  a  good  athlete,  a  good 
husbandman  (3'7) ;  constantly  to  bear  in  mind — 

(a)  The  Risen  Christ,  who  has  enabled  Paul 
to  endure  suffering  and  imprisonment  for  the 
sake  of  the  elect  (8'10) ; 

(l))  The  faithful  saying — with  its  encourage- 
1  Adapted  with  some  alterations  from  my  own  article  in  H.D.B. 
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ment  to  all  who  share  Christ’s  death  and 
warning  to  all  who  deny  Him  (11_13). 

In  relation  to  the  teachers  to  whom  he  hands  on  the 
deposit : 

To  warn  them  against  empty  wranglings  (14) :  to 
be  himself  a  true  worker  avoiding  such  dis¬ 
cussions  which  will  only  lead  to  impieiy  and 
harm,  as  is  seen  already  in  the  teaching  of 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (15_18) :  to  remember 
the  true  foundation — God’s  own  knowledge  of 
His  own,  and  their  abstaining  from  iniquity 
(19).  To  keep  himself  pure,  to  avoid  youthful 
impulses,  to  aim  at  the  central  virtues  (2°-23) : 
to  avoid  foolish  discussions  and  contentions ; 
to  be  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord,  gentle,  skilful 
in  teaching,  hopeful  for  his  opponents  (23*26). 
Times  are  hard  :  there  are  many,  and  there 
will  be  more,  whose  whole  standard  is  based 
on  selfishness  and  pleasure  (31-5).  There  will 
be  silly  teachers  who  will  oppose  the  truth,  as 
Jannes  and  Jambres  did  Moses.  Timothy 
must  avoid  all  such,  and  their  folly  will  soon 
be  exposed  (1_9- 13).  Timothy  has  been  loyal 
to  him  in  the  past  and  shared  all  his  sufferings, 
and  must  not  expect  to  escape  persecution  him¬ 
self  (10'12).  Let  him  be  loyal  to  the  teachers  who 
taught  him  in  his  youth,  and  hold  fast  to  the 
Scriptures  which  can  make  him  wise  and  able 
to  do  his  work  as  a  teacher  (14*17).  He  must 
preach  boldly,  persistently,  however  unwilling 
people  are  to  listen  to  the  truth  (41-4) :  must 
be  sober,  ready  to  suffer,  carrying  His  ministry 
out  to  the  full  (6). 

C.  St.  PauVs  own  position. 

All  this  is  necessary,  because  St.  Paul’s  own  end  is 
approaching :  he  has  done  his  work :  he  can  look  forward 
in  confidence  to  the  award  of  the  righteous  Judge  (6_8). 

9*18  Appeal  to  Timothy  to  come  speedily.  Details 
about  his  companions  and  his  own  recent 
experiences. 

19*21  Special  greetings  to  and  from  individuals :  further 
details  about  his  companions :  more  pressing 
appeal  to  Timothy  to  come  to  him. 

22  Salutation  to  Timothy  and  to  those  with  him. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Final  Salutation  vfxtov) — which 
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may  possibly  have  been  added  when  the  Epistle  was  made 
canonical — the  whole  is  strictly  personal,  and  the  note  in  27 
emphasizes  the  personal,  almost  esoteric,  character  of  the  advice 
given.  There  is  scarcely  any  section  which  could  have  been 
intended  to  be  read  publicly  when  the  Church  met. 

i.  1,  2.  Address  and  Greeting . — Paul  to  Timothy,  his  well¬ 
loved  son,  these:  Paul  writing  with  authority  as  one  who  has 
received  his  commission  from  Christ  Jesus,  through  no  choice 
of  his  own  but  by  the  will  of  God,  who  chose  him  because  lie 
had  promised  life  to  the  world,  the  life  which  was  realized  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  who  needed  men  to  tell  of  that  promise.  I 
pray  God  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  Our  Lord  to  give  you 
grace  for  your  work,  help  in  your  difficulties,  peace  in  your  heart. 

As  in  I,  the  address  is  partly  official  and  authoritative,  as 
he  wants  to  strengthen  Timothy’s  authority  (aTroo-ToXos),  partly 
personal  and  affectionate ;  and  this  second  element  is  stronger 
than  in  I  (/car  eVuyy.  as  contrasted  with  Kar  iTnrayrjv  0eou, 

dya7 njrw  with  yvrj<riy>  tIkvG). 

0€\.  0eov]  so‘i  Co  I1,  2  Co  I1,  Col  I1,  Eph  i1;  cf.  Gal  i4. 

k(\t  errayy  £wfjs]  qualifying  d7rdaroXos,  cf.  I  i1,  Gal  329  ;  it 
gives  the  standard  by  which  God  chose  him  and  to  which  his 
Apostleship  must  be  true ;  cf.  10, 11  eis  o  hiOr^v  .  .  .  d7rdo"roXos. 
It  is  expanded  in  Tit  I2  eV  i\ ttlSl  £ojt) 9  aloiviov  rjv  eTrrjyydXaTO  6 
0€os  7rpo  xpovwv  aiwviwv*  It  is  naturally  emphasized  by 
a  writer  who  is  face  to  face  with  death  and  is  going  to  exhort 
Timothy  to  face  it  too  (211-13) ;  but  the  thought  is  not  only  of  life 
beyond  the  grave,  but  of  a  life  which  begins  here  and  persists 
through  death  ;  cf.  10  and  I  48. 

dycnnjTw]  cf.  i  Co  4*^  Phil  229-22.  The  latter  passage,  com¬ 
bined  with  i15  411- 16  infra,  perhaps  suggests  that  the  thought  is 
not  only  “loved,”  but  loved  as  an  only  son  is  loved;  the  only 
son  on  whom  I  can  rely,  Horn.  Od.  2.  365,  /xovvos  iuv  dyaTn^ros. 

2.  Cf.  I  i2  notes. 

3-ii.  13.  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  Timothy’s  past  life,  and 
appeal  for  renewed  efforts,  for  courage  to  face  danger,  and  for 
loyal  adherence  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 

3-5.  Thanksgiving — called  out  by  (a)  the  writer’s  own  feelings 
and  memory  (3* 4),  and  (h)  by  some  recent  reminder  of  Timothy’s 
faith  (5). 

Paraphrase .  My  first  word  must  be  to  thank  God — that  God 
whom  my  forefathers  worshipped  and  whom  I  worship  with  a 
pure  conscience — a  thanksgiving  which  springs  up  in  my  heart 
whenever  I  make  mention  of  you,  as  I  never  fail  to  do  night  and 
morning  in  my  prayers;  for  I  have  a  yearning  to  see  you  once 
more,  as  I  remember  the  tears  you  shed  at  our  parting  :  if  you 
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could  only  come,  my  happiness  would  be  complete.  And  now 

1  have  a  special  ground  of  thankfulness  in  the  recent  reminder  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  faith — a  faith  which  you  too  have  inherited, 
for  it  dwelt  first  in  your  grandmother  Lois  and  in  your  mother 
Eunice,  aye,  and  I  have  had  many  and  many  a  proof  that  it 
dwells  equally  in  you. 

This  section  has  striking  verbal  resemblance  with  Ro  i8"12  (cf. 
also  1  Th  i2,3  36) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  deliberate 
imitation  by  a  writer  copying  St.  Paul  (so  Holtzmann),  as  the 
thought  is  common  in  literary  correspondence  of  the  time ;  cf. 

J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph .,  Additional  Note  “On  some  current 
Epistolary  Phrases.” 

3.  *XW]  I  l12  note.  <J  Xarpeutu  airo  TrpoyoKCi)*']  cf.  Acts 

2  214  6  0eos  rwv  7r arepwv  y/xcov  :  2414  Aa rpevoj  tu  7ra.Tp(oco  0€<p,  Phil 

34-6 

Iv  KaOapa  trui^iS.]  cf.  I  i5.  This  was  true  of  him  even  while 
a  Jew;  cf.  Acts  231.  The  sense  of  the  real  continuity  of  the 
Christian  with  the  Jewish  faith  is  constant  in  St.  Paul ;  cf.  Gal  3 
passim ,  616,  Eph  i1*11,  Ro  1113*24. 

As  in  I  i3  the  construction  is  not  clear  :  for  what  does  he 
thank  God  ?  probably  for  Timothy’s  life  and  loyalty,  ws  .  .  .  €xw  is 
almost  equivalent  to  “  when,”  “  as  often  as,”  but  adds  the  thought 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  thankfulness  with  the  thought  of 
Timothy,  x^PLV  * X 10  pvaav :  to  think  of  thee  is  to  thank 

God  for  thee ;  to  think  more  is  to  thank  more ;  to  think  every 
day  is  to  thank  every  day. 

yuKTos  Kcit  Vjpiepas]  either  with  prec.  “in  my  evening  and 
morning  prayers,” cf.  I  55;  or  with  seq.  “all  night  and  day  longing 
to  see  you,”  cf.  1  Th  310.  The  balance  of  the  sentence  supports 
the  latter  construction. 

4.  iw  SaKpiW]  cf.  Acts  2037,  though  this  can  scarcely  be  an 
allusion  to  that  scene.  “Lacrimae  flos  cordis”  (Bengel). 

irXirjpaiGci)]  perhaps  to  be  joined  closely  with  following  :  “that  I 
may  be  filled  with  joy  by  the  receipt  of  the  reminder  which  your 
coming  would  give”  (so  R.V.  margin,  YV.-H.);  or  U7r6pu\  Aaf3wy 
is  loosely  constructed  with  xcVHV  *XW-  “  I  thank  God  on  the 
recent  receipt  of  a  reminder  of  your  faith.”  This  implies  that 
he  had  lately  heard  news  about  Timothy,  cf.  Col  i4,  or  perhaps 
had  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  him. 

5.  uTrojxi'rjo-u']  properly  of  an  external  reminder,  cf.  2  P  i18  31 
and  viroiJLifAvyo-Ke,  214;  but  a  comparison  of  Mk  1472  av^vydOy  6 
II expos  to  prjfxa  with  Lk  2  261  VTrefjLvyo'Oy  6  I I/rpos  Toi)  prjfxaTOS 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  difference  can  be  pressed  in 
Hellenistic  Greek;  cf.  Clem.  Horn.  i.  1,  avvrjv  ydp  pun  Aoyio-ptos 
.  .  .  7 T€pl  0avaTOV  7TUKVaS  7TOlOUpt€KOS  V7TOp.Vy(TCL^  :  Marc.  Aurel. 
vii.  27,  x.  34. 
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rjTis  (not  rj)  gives  partly  the  reason  for  olwttokpltov  tt.,  sincere, 
for  it  was  inherited  as  well  as  personal.  Timothy,  like  the  writer 
(3),  has  a  family  religion  behind  him ;  cf.  the  appeal  of  Virtue  to 
the  young  Heracles,  iyo)  f}KU)  rrpos  ae  d&via  tov$  ycvvya-avras  ere  /cat 
Tyv  <f>v(riv  TTjv  crrjv  iv  rfj  7ratScta  Ka.Tap.a6ov era,  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  I  ;  cf. 
I  28-16  note,  p.  31.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Lois 
and  Eunice  had  become  Christians,  though  it  is  probable.  The 
language  might  have  been  used  by  St.  Paul  of  religious  Jewesses 
who  had  trained  the  young  Timothy  in  the  Jewish  expectations 
of  a  Messiah,  cf.  315. 

Treimajiai]  cf.  12,  Ro  83S  1414  1514.  “implies  steady 

and  persistent  faith,”  Hillard.  It  was  always  at  home  in  their 
hearts ;  cf.  14. 

6-ii.  13.  Appeal  to  Timothy  for  greater  effort,  for  courage  to 
face  danger  and  difficulty,  and  for  loyalty  to  the  Apostle’s 
doctrine.  The  appeal  is  based  upon  the  reality  of  God’s  power 
to  strengthen  him  (7'10),  the  example  of  the  Apostle  (n*  12  29*  10), 
and  of  Onesiphorus  (15‘18),  the  memory  of  the  RFen  Christ  (2s), 
and  the  sense  that  the  doctrine  is  a  sacred  trust  (13- 14  21*2).  The 
key-notes  of  the  section  are  Svvapis  (7* 8-  Sum-ros 12,  evhwapov  21), 

€7rai(TXVV£(J'0ai  (8.12.16^  TrapaOyKy  (12*  14  22),  (rvyKaKOiraOdv  (8  2s*  9), 

ttIcttis  (loyalty  to  a  loyal  Master,  i5- 12- 13  22-  n* 13).  There  are 
many  points  of  kinship  in  phrase  and  thought  with  the  earlier 
letters,  cf.  Ro  i16  815,  1  Co  1555,  Eph  25*9,  but  none  suggest 
conscious  adaptation.  The  writer  is  perhaps  feeling  his  way 
towards  the  request  that  Timothy  will  come  to  him  at  once  to 
Rome.  For  that  he  will  need  courage,  and  he  must  leave 
faithful  men  in  charge  of  his  work  at  Ephesus. 

6-14.  Paraphrase .  Feeling  this  confidence,  I  write  to  remind 
you  to  stir  into  full  life  that  gift  of  God  which  is  within  you,  which 
was  given  by  the  laying  of  my  hands  upon  your  head.  For  the 
gift  which  God  gave  us  was  no  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  a  spirit  of 
strength  combined  with  a  spirit  of  love  for  others  and  of  self- 
discipline.  So  then,  as  you  have  that  spirit,  do  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  witness  which  we  have  to  bear  about  Our  Lord,  do  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  because  the  preaching  of  Him  has  led  me  to 
imprisonment ;  nay,  be  ready  to  share  my  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  :  you  have  not  to  rely  on  your  own  strength,  but 
on  the  strength  of  God  Himself — of  the  very  God  who  saved  us 
and  called  us  into  His  kingdom  by  a  holy  call  to  holiness,  and 
that  not  in  virtue  of  our  own  efforts,  but  in  virtue  of  a  purpose 
entirely  His  own,  of  a  gift  freely  given — given  indeed  to  us  as 
embodied  in  Christ  Jesus  before  time  began,  though  only  shown 
in  these  latter  days  by  the  bright  light  which  radiated  from  the 
appearance  of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus  on  earth,  when  He 
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destroyed  the  power  of  the  dread  tyrant  death  and  brought  to 
clear  view  the  full  meaning  of  life,  aye  of  immortal  life,  through 
the  good  tidings  which  I  was  appointed  to  proclaim,  to  carry 
with  authority  throughout  the  world  and  to  teach  its  truths.  It  is 
because  I  have  done  this  that  I  am  a  prisoner  now,  that  I  endure 
these  fetters ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  for  I  know  Him 
whom  I  have  trusted,  and  I  feel  confident  that  He  has  strength 
to  guard  safely  all  that  I  have  entrusted  to  His  keeping  till  that 
great  day  to  which  we  Christians  look  forward.  Take  then  as 
your  pattern  of  sound  doctrine  the  pattern  of  the  doctrine  which 
I  taught  you,  hold  it  firmly  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  of  that  true 
love  which  is  only  found  in  union  with  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  a 
trust  put  into  our  hands  for  safe  keeping;  it  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  trusts  ;  guard  it  then  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  our  hearts. 

6.  8t*  tjy  aliw]  cf.  12,  Tit  i13  note,  am^amupcii'  (“  resuscites,” 
Vulg. ;  “recrees,”  Ambros.),  properly  “to  stir  up  smouldering 
embers  into  a  living  flame,”  “to  keep  at  white  heat”  (Parry) 
(“  O  joy  that  in  our  embers  Is  something  that  doth  live  ”) ;  there 
may  be  a  conscious  reference  to  the  thought  of  the  Spirit  as  fire, 
cf.  Acts  23,  Mt  25s,  1  Th  519 ;  cf.  Seneca,  Ep .  94,  “Honestarum 
rerum  semina  animi  nostri  gerunt  quae  admonitione  excitantur  : 
non  aliter  quam  scintilla  flatu  levi  adjuta  ignem  suum  explicat  ” 
(VVetstein);  but  the  use  in  the  LXX  (2  K  81-5  to  bring  to  life  a 
dead  child,  Gen  45s7,  1  Mac  137  “to  revive”  (intrans.)),  makes 
it  very  doubtful  whether  the  metaphor  was  consciously  present 
in  Hellenistic  Greek ;  cf.  Ign.  ad  Eph.  c.  1,  dva£o)7ri>p?7cravT€$  iv 
alfiaTL  0€ov.  Chrys.  paraphrases  happily  7rapp??crias  efiirkrjarov  awo, 
\apas,  evcjipocrvvr)';'  crTrjOi  yevvatws. 

to  x(^Pl0'lJia]  I  414.  8 L &  tt)s  emGeo-cws]  cf.  I  414  note. 

The  time  referred  to  is  probably  the  same  as  there,  the  ordina¬ 
tion  for  his  present  work  at  Ephesus  :  the  context  there  suggest¬ 
ing  a  reference  to  the  presbyters,  the  personal  appeal  here 
suggesting  a  reference  to  his  own  act  alone.  But  the  allusion 
here  to  Timothy’s  home  training  (5),  and  the  character  of  the 
gift  conferred  (7),  leave  it  possible  that  the  reference  is  to  Paul’s 
first  choice  of  Timothy  to  be  his  minister  (Acts  162;  so  Hort, 
Christian  Ecclesia ,  p.  184),  or  even  to  his  confirmation  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  Acts  147  (so  Bp.  Chase,  Confirmation 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  35-40).  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
context  of  the  epistle  implies  an  appeal  to  one  in  an  ordained 
and  authoritative  position. 

7.  rifAty]  “to  you  and  me,”  “to  us  his  ministers”;  the  state* 
ment  is  true  of  all  Christians,  cf.  I.  215,  but  in  a  special  degree 
of  ministers,  and  the  context  (cSukcv  taking  up  to  xapi<rp.a,  and 
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cf.  13*14)  points  to  that  limitation  here;  cf.  Ro  815  ov  yap  iXaptre 
7rvevp.a  SovAcias  TraAu'  els  4>o|3oy  aAAa  irvtvpa  uio#€<riac. 

SeiXi'as]  cf.  I  Co  l610  iav  cA 6rj  T i/xo0€O5  /^AcVcrc  iva  a<f>of3 005 
yei'rjrai  vpos  vpas,  and  compare  Mk  440  tl  SaAoi  cVre ;  ov7rco  €^€T€ 
ttlottiv  ;  Jn  1427. 

Sum/jicajs  (“virtutis,”  Vulg.),  cf.  8,12  21  and  Ro  i16  ov  yap 
cVaio’^uVo/xat  to  cuayyeAioy*  &vvapi<>  yap  #€Ov  eortv.  In  writing 
from  Rome  as  well  as  to  Rome  he  dwells  upon  power  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  a  power  which  is  to  prove 
stronger  than  the  Empire  of  power;  cf.  also  1  Co  419*20. 

»cal  dydirrjs]  which  drives  out  fear,  1  Jn  418,  and  gives  the 
impulse  to  go  to  the  aid  of  others  in  their  hour  of  need. 

o-w<{>pokiapou  (here  only  in  N.T.),  the  power  to  make  o-aj^pcuv; 
whether  to  discipline  others  (cf.  Tit  24'6),  or  to  discipline  oneself, 
to  keep  oneself  in  hand,  free  from  all  excitement  or  hesitation; 
it  is  “the  sanity  of  saintliness,”  cf.  Bp.  Paget,  Studies  in  the 
Christia?i  Character ,  pp.  64-67.  The  context  probably  limits 
the  reference  here  to  self-discipline  (“  sobrietatis”  Vulg. :  “  sance 
mentis”  Tert.  Scorp.  13);  cf.  222.  aya-m]  and  cruxfipovicrpos  control 
the  exercise  of  Svvapts.  The  Christian  minister  must  be  strong, 
efficient,  courageous,  but  never  forget  personal  tenderness  for 
others  (cf.  I  Co  420*  21  iv  Svv apti  .  .  .  Iv  aya 7rrj),  or  control  of  his 
own  temper. 

8.  to  papTupioy]  The  witness  to  a  crucified  Messiah,  “to  Jews 
a  stumblingblock,  to  Gentiles  foolishness,”  1  Co  i2S. 

toG  Kuptou  T|jACdy]  perhaps  with  conscious  contrast  to  the 
Emperor,  “  hunc  opponit  Caesari  quern  sui  sic  appellabant  ” 
(Bengel) ;  cf.  Tit  213  note. 

Toy  SeVpuoy  auTou]  cf.  Eph  31,  Phil  i12sqq-  which  show  the 
strain  which  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  laid  upon  his  converts. 

(TuyKaKOTraOrjcroy]  here  only  in  N.T.  and  not  found  in  earlier 
writers  :  probably  coined  by  St.  Paul,  who  frequently  coins 
compounds  of  orvv  out  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  close  “  with- 
ness  ”  of  Christians  with  each  other  and  with  Christ.  The  main 
thought  here  is  “suffer  with  ?ne  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel”;  cf. 
2s.  9  310  (“collabora  in  Evangelio,”  Ambros.),  rather  than 
“suffer  with  the  Gospel ”  (“collabora  Evangelio,”  Vulg.),  which 
may  also  be  included;  cf.  1  Co  136  rj  ayairq  .  .  .  avyxa^P€L  r?5 

aXrjOtia. 

9.  Every  word  emphasizes  the  power  which  has  been  given 
to  Christians7:  a  power  which  has  done  what  man  could  not 
do  of  himself,  which  has  acted  out  of  love  for  man,  which  has 
destroyed  his  chief  enemy  and  given  him  life,  which  therefore 
calls  for  some  return  and  gives  strength  to  face  suffering  and 
death ;  cf.  Tit  i3  36,  Ro  828*30  911  i625*2^,  Eph  27*9  (some  of  which 
may  have  been  in  the  writer’s  mind),  and  Ep .  Barn.  c.  5,  §  6, 
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which  may  be  based  on  this  passage,  avros  8e  iva  Karapyycrrj  rbv 
Odvarov  .  .  .  on  iv  o-apKL  18c t  a vrov  cf>av€p(vOyva i,  viripti vev. 

kX^ctci  ayia]  mainly  “with  a  calling  to  be  holy,”  cf.  kXtjtoU 
ayiois,  Ro  I7,  I  Co  I2,  I  Th  47  iKaXeaev  ypas  iv  ayiac r/xai:  but 
with  the  further  thought  of  God’s  holiness  which  we  have  to 
imitate,  cf.  i  P  i15*16:  “quaetotaex  Deo  est  et  nos  totos  Deo 
vindicat  ”  (Bengel). 

'irpoQco-ij']  Ro  828  911,  ubi  v .  S.-H. 

Trjy  SoQcuray  .  .  .  irpo  xp^^^  aiomtoy]  The  grace  of  God  is 
embodied  in  Christ  Jesus :  we  only  gain  it  through  union  with 
Him,  and  it  was  given  to  Him  by  God  long  before  we  were  born. 
The  reference  may  be  either  to  the  gift  to  mankind  contained  in 
the  promise  of  the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  Gen  315 : 
this  would  be  supported  by  the  allusion  to  Gen  in  I  214  and  by 
the  use  of  tt po  ^p.  atom  in  Tit  i2;  or  to  the  gift  to  mankind  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pre-existent  Christ  before  the  world  was  created,  as 
even  then  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Divine  life  of  Sonship  of 
which  man  was  to  partake :  it  was  given  to  us  in  our  ideal.  Cf. 
Eph  I4  KaOuiS  i^tXi^aro  yp as  iv  aura)  7rpo  KaraftoXys  Koapov.  The 
other  reminiscences  of  the  Ephesian  letter  in  the  verse  makes  this 
the  more  probable  view.  Pelagius  draws  a  human  analogy,  “  Nam 
homines  solent  filiis  parare  praedia  priusquam  nascantur.” 

irpo  xpoywy  alamos]  cf.  Tit  i2  note  ;  11  ante  tempora  scecularia” 
Vulg.  Ambros.  ;  “  ceterna”  Aug.  Thd. 

10.  em^amas  (“  illuminationem,”  Vulg.)  here  only  of  the 
Incarnation ;  but  cf.  Tit  211  note,  34  cVc^d^.  Here  the  two 
thoughts  of  the  divine  intervention  of  a  saviour  in  the  hour  of 
need  and  of  the  dawning  of  a  new  light,  cf.  cfiavepwOeiaav  .  .  . 
(fxDTicravTos  (“illustria  verba,”  Bengel)  and  Lk  i79  eVi</>avai  tois  iv 
ctkotcc  KaOypivoi^  are  combined. 

KaTapy^o-arros  .  .  .  ]  Explanatory  of  crajcra^ros 9,  which  has 
just  been  taken  up  by  o-urypos. 

Toy  Oavarov]  That  tyrant  death  (cf.  c/Wi'Xcwcr,  Ro  514)  whose 
presence  caused  constant  fear  and  took  the  sense  of  freedom  out 
of  life  (cf.  Heb  214  ocroi  a>  Oavarov  8ta  7ravTOS  rov  tjyv  evo^oi  yaav 
SovXeia s),  that  death  which  the  writer  has  learnt  and  Timothy  must 
learn  to  face. 

<J>&m<7ayTos]  “  illuminavit,”  Vulg.  This  was  done  (a)  by  His 
teaching  of  the  nature  of  eternal  life,  consisting  in  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  beginning  here  on  earth  ;  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  language  of  Epictetus  (1.  iv.  31)  about  Chrysippus:  t<£  ryv 
aXyOeiav  cvpovrt  Kal  <f)(DTicravTi  kol  €15  7rdvra<;  avOpwrrovs  i^tveyKovriy 
ov  ryv  7rept  to  £rjvt  aAAa  ryv  Trpos  ro  tv  t,yv ;  ( b )  but  above  all  by 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  cf.  28,  1  Co  15s1-56,  Acts  227.  There 
was  hope  of  immortality  in  the  world  before,  but  the  Resurrection 
had  converted  it  into  a  certainty  and  shown  from  beyond  the 
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grave  the  continuity  of  life  there  with  life  here;  cf.  Driver, 
Sermons  on  the  O.T !,  Sermon  4;  Mozley,  Essays ,  ii.  pp.  170-75. 
“The  Gospel  first  gave  to  a  future  world  clearness  and  distinctness, 
shape  and  outline  ;  the  Gospel  first  made  it  a  positive  district  and 
region  on  which  the  spiritual  eye  reposes,  and  which  stretches 
out  on  the  other  side  the  grave  with  the  same  solidity  and  ex¬ 
tension  with  which  the  present  world  does  on  this  side  of  it.  A 
future  life  was  not  an  image  before  the  Gospel:  the  Gospel 
made  it  an  image.  It  brought  it  out  of  its  implicit  form,  and 
from  its  lower  residence  within  the  bosom  of  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  true  religion,  into  a  separate  and  conspicuous 
position  as  a  truth.  This  was  a  bringing  to  light,  and  a  species 
of  birth,  compared  with  which  the  previous  state  of  the  doctrine 
was  a  hidden  and  an  embryo  state.” 

£curjy  Kal  &4>0apariay]  a  climax,  life,  aye,  unchangeable  life; 
contrast  oXtOpov  kuI  d7T(o\aav,  I  69. 

11.  Cf.  1  'Pi  27. 

12.  dW  ouk  ciraiax-]  cf.  8  and  Ro  I16. 

(J  TreTTtcrrcuKa]  not  “  whom  I  have  believed,”  as  in  Tit  3s  ot 
7T€7rtoTevKor€5  flew,  but  rather  “whom  I  have  trusted,”  “to  whom 
I  have  entrusted  my  deposit”;  cf.  2  Mac  3s2  ra  irtTncrrcvplva 
toi$  TremoTcuKocn  crwa  $ia<f)v\d<Tcr€iv .  It  anticipates  the  accusative 

TTjy  TTOLpa0r)Kr)v. 

tt] v  Trapa0r|KT]y  pou]  that  which  I  have  deposited  with  Him. 
(v.  Additional  Note,  p.  90) :  all  my  precious  things  which  I  have 
put  under  His  care.  He  does  not  define  or  limit;  it  will  include 
his  teaching  (1  Co  312'15),  his  apostolic  work,  his  converts 
(Acts  2032  7rapaTiO(fxaL  vfxds  tw  6< <p),  his  life  which  has  been  al 
ready  in  God’s  keeping  and  which  will  remain  safe  there  even 
through  death  (cf.  Lk  2346,  1  P  419).  The  last  is  perhaps  the 
primary  thought,  suggested  by  orjv  *a l  d^Oapaiav  10. 

TTjy  rjp^pay]  i18  48  ;  cf.  2  Th  i10  ;  here  only  in  St.  Paul, 
who  generally  adds  some  explanatory  genitive,  rjfxepa  rov  Kvpiov 
rjfxQiy,  ’I Tjo-ov  Xpiorou,  d7ro\vTpu)<reo)<;.  The  day  is  now  so  present 
to  his  mind  that  it  needs  no  defining. 

13.  uTTOTUTTcjcrt^  (“ formant  habe ,”  Vulg.  ;  “ formationem”  Thd. ; 
“  exemplum”  Jerome)  here  and  I  r16  (where  see  note)  only  in  N.T. ; 
cf.  Tb-ITOV  Sidaxrjs,  Ro  617.  uyiaiv.  Xoywy,  I  Ti  I10  note. 

uTTOTuircucn y  cx€*]  “hold  fast  as  form  of  teaching”;  cf.  I  39 
l^oi/ras;  to  fxvo-Tripiov  Trjs  7tutt€co9  iv  KaOapa  (ruveL&yarei ;  inf.  22. 
Parry  would  translate  “  hold  forth  in  your  life  :  let  your  own 
character  represent  to  the  world  wholesome  teaching.”  This  is 
very  parallel  to  I  412  rv7ros  yiVou  ru>r  tticttw  .  .  .  lv  dydirp^  Iv 
TTicrrct:  but  it  strains  the  meaning  of  *x€  an<^  scarcely  arises  out 
of  the  context. 

diy  Trap’  epoo  ^Koucra?]  wv  is  probably  a  loose  attraction  foi 
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ovs  or  possibly  a  (cf.  22),  “  hold  as  outline  of  sound  teachings 
those  teachings  which  you  heard  from  me.”  Hort  regards  &v  as 
a  primitive  corruption  of  ov  after  Aoyw,  “  hold  as  pattern  of  sound 
doctrines  that  doctrine  which  you  heard  from  me.”  W.-H.  ii. 
P-  I35* 

14.  TTjy  k.  Trapa0i]Kr|i']  cf.  k.  SiSacrKaXias,  1  Ti  46.  The 
thought  of  his  own  deposit  with  God  12  suggests  that  deposit 
which  Christ  has  left  with  him,  a  far  more  precious  and  ideal 
thing  ;  cf.  Philo,  Quod  det  potion ,  19,  cTrtcmy/x^s  kclAtjv  7rapa/cara- 
OrjKrjv. 

81a  *Aytou]  cf.  Ro  811.  This  is  true  of  all  Christians,  but 
the  thought  here  is,  probably,  still  that  of  the  special  gift  to 
ministers  for  their  work  6» 7. 

toC  €MotKou^Tos]  perhaps  consciously  recalling  f)Tis  ivwKrjae  6. 

15-18.  Examples  of  warning  and  encourageme?it. 

Paraphrase .  I  appeal  to  yourself:  you  know  instances  both 
of  cowardice  and  of  courage :  you  know  that  all  those  in  Asia 
turned  away  from  me,  of  whom  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes  are 
the  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  the 
family  of  Onesiphorus,  for  many  a  time  did  he  refresh  me,  every 
visit  of  his  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air;  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
my  fetters,  nay,  when  in  Rome  on  a  visit  he  took  great  pains  to 
enquire  where  I  was  imprisoned  and  he  found  me:  the  Lord 
grant  to  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  the  last 
great  day.  Yes,  and  all  the  many  services  which  he  rendered  in 
Ephesus  you  have  yourself  the  best  means  of  knowing. 

For  similar  warning,  cf.  I  i19- 20,  at  the  same  point  in  the 
letter;  but  here  the  stress  is  on  the  encouragement  of  One¬ 
siphorus  which  is  described  at  much  fuller  length,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  prayer  for  him. 

&7reoTpd<f>r)cra»']  The  occasion  is  unknown.  It  might  refer  to 
doctrinal  apostasy  (cf.  13* I4),  but  more  probably  to  some  failure 
to  help  Paul  himself  (//,€,  cf.  Mt  542) :  as  it  is  introduced  mainly 
as  a  foil  to  the  personal  kindness  of  Onesiphorus,  cf.  410  A^/xas 
/ xc  iyKaTeXnrev.  Possibly  all  the  Asiatic  Christians  who  were  in 
Rome  at  the  time,  cf.  416,  failed  to  support  him  at  his  trial  and 
had  now  returned  to  Asia  (cf.  olSas  and  iv  rrj  *Ac rta) :  or  all  the 
Christians  in  Asia  at  the  time  when  he  was  arrested  there  failed 
to  help  him  or  come  with  him  to  Rome. 

u)v  eon]  cf.  218,  I  i20.  ^uyeXos,  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
‘EppoyeV^s  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  (c.  1) 
with  Demas,  both  being  described  as  viroKpio-ews  yepovres,  One¬ 
siphorus  (c.  2),  as  welcoming  Paul  to  his  house  at  Iconium. 

16.  d^eij/u^e]  “  refrigeravit,”  Vulg. ;  cf.  dvdif/v £19,  Acts  319 ; 
Karaij/v^eiv,  Lk  1624.  This  would  include  personal  intercourse, 
cf.  1  Co  1617* 18,  and  gifts  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  his  imprison- 
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ment,  cf.  Phil  414'17;  but,  though  it  includes  his  visit  at  Rome,  it 
need  not  be  confined  to  that  time.  Cf.  Ign.  Eph .  c.  2,  K po*e>9 

.  .  .  Kara  na i  ra  /xc  avc7r avo-cv,  d>9  /cat  avrov  6  wa rrjp  ’I rjaov  XptcrTOU 
avouf/v^ai. 

aXuaii^]  Eph  620,  Acts  2820.  recalling  8- 12. 

17.  yeySpewos  G]  after  arriving  in  Rome,  cf.  Acts  135. 
££>]tt]o-€  seems  to  imply  a  change  from  the  freedom  of  the  first 
imprisonment,  Acts  28s0. 

18.  Sturj]  A  late  form  of  the  optative,  cf.  2  Th  316 ;  W.-H. 

ii.  p.  168.  6  Kupios,  the  Lord  Christ;  cf.  2* 8* 16.  irapa  Kuptou, 

possibly  also  “from  Christ”  as  the  Judge,  cf.  4® ;  or  “from 
the  Father,”  a  stereotyped  phrase  for  mercy  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  iv  €K€W'fl  -nj  ^jxc'pa,  cf.  12.  IvOa  7toAAov  cAcovs  XP€ta 
rjfxii ',  Chrys.  Yes,  but  the  Lord  will  say  to  Onesiphorus,  iv 
<f>v\ axfj  r}f±r)v  koI  rjXOes  tt po<s  /xc. 

The  context  implies  that  Onesiphorus  was  separated  from  his 
family,  probably  that  he  was  dead  ;  cf.  r<p  .  .  .  oikw  (16  and  419), 
lv  cKe(vr)  tj)  rj/xepa  18  and  so  would  provide  a  sanction  for  prayer 
for  the  departed.  This,  in  this  simple  form,  is  a  natural  instinct ; 
it  was  practised  by  some  later  Jews,  cf.  2  Mac  1243'45,  and  is  found 
in  early  Christian  epitaphs  and  in  the  liturgies ;  cf.  Plummer,  ad 
loc . ;  Gayford,  The  Future  State ,  c.  4.  Wohlenberg  quotes  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla ,  §  28,  which  is  a  prayer  that  a  heathen 
may  be  transferred  after  death  to  the  abode  of  the  righteous. 

cupc  .  .  .  cupels]  It  may  be  fanciful  to  imagine  a  conscious 
play  on  the  words  “  invenit  me  in  tanta  frequentia  :  inveniat 
misericordiam  in  ilia  panegyri  ”  (Bengel);  but  Paul  was  fond  of 
such  playful  allusions  and  we  can  imagine  him  thinking  of  the 
meaning  of  Onesiphorus.  “  the  help-bringer  ”  ;  cf.  Philem  n. 

SitjKorrjcre]  cf.  412.  It  is  not  defined  here,  and  may  include 
services  rendered  to  Paul  himself  and  to  the  whole  church  at 
Ephesus. 

P<f\no/)  Perhaps  “  better  than  I,”  but  the  comparative  sense 
cannot  be  pressed;  cf.  Moulton,  Gr.  N.T> ,  pp.  78  and  23^; 
M.M.  S.V.  ;  Acts  IO28  (D)  fieXnov  c^to-rao-flc,  1  T  314  rd^tov  (?), 
Jn  1327. 


Additional  Note  to  Chapter  I. 

IlapaOrjKT}. 

TrapaOrjKY]  (in  Classical  Greek  more  commonly  ttq paxaraO^K-q) 
always  implies  the  situation  of  one  who  has  to  take  a  long 
journey  and  who  deposits  his  money  and  other  valuables  with  a 
friend,  trusting  him  to  restore  it  on  his  return ;  cf.  Tob  i14 
t7ropev6p.r)v  €ts  tt)v  xal  na peOtfiqv  TafiarjXv  apyvpiov 
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raAavra  Scko.  The  7rapa0rjKrj  is  always  that  of  the  depositor : 
the  duty  of  the  friend  is  <j>v\d<rcr€iv  and  d7rodtSdvcu.  From  the 
earliest  days  this  duty  was  protected  by  law ;  cf.  Hammurabi, 
§§  122-126.  “  If  a  man  shall  give  silver,  gold,  or  anything  what¬ 

soever,  all  whatever  he  shall  give  he  shall  show  to  witnesses  and 
fix  bonds  and  give  on  deposit  ” ;  and  exact  regulations  were  laid 
down  fixing  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  loss  or  damage ;  cf.  Ex 
2  27"13,  Lev  62'7.  The  striking  story  of  Glaucus,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Pythian  oracle  for  even  wishing  to  retain  such  a 
deposit,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  faithfulness  in  this 
duty  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Juv.  xiii.  199-208),  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first  duties  impressed  on  Christians,  who  bound  themselves  on 
each  Sunday  “  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati 
abnegarent,”  Pliny,  Ep.  96.  Among  the  Jews  in  Maccabean 
times  the  place  of  the  friend  was  taken  by  the  Temple  treasuries, 
which  took  charge  of  such  deposits  and  of  the  money  of  those 
who  had  no  natural  guardians ;  cf.  2  Mac  310-40  7 rapaKaraO^Kas 
Xr)pd>v  t€  teal  op<f>av<o v 10  rovs  7r€7ricrr€VKOTas 12  Ta  7T€7n(TT€vpL€va  rot? 
TrcTnaTevKOcnv  crwa  8ia<f>v\d(r<T€iv  22. 

In  the  N.T.  the  substantive  is  only  used  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles :  it  comes  naturally  from  one  who  is  preparing  for  his 
last  long  journey,  but  the  verb  occurs  elsewhere,  and  the  word 
was  used  metaphorically  in  many  applications,  (a)  Of  the  body 
of  truth  which  Christ  deposits  with  the  Apostle  and  the  Apostle 
with  Timothy,  cf.  I  T  I18  7rapcm0€/>ieu,  620  ttjv  TrapaOrjKrjv ,  2  T  I14, 
and  which  Timothy  has  to  hand  on  to  others  when  he  takes  his 
journey  to  Rome,  2  T  22  7 rapaOov.  This  use  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  Lk  1912.  (h)  Of  our 

true  self  which  the  Creator  has  handed  over  to  us  to  keep  safe, 
cf.  Epict.  ii.  8.  21,  ov  /xovov  ere  KaTtcrKtvacrev  aAAa  kcu  crol  p.6vit) 
i7TL(TT€vaev  Kai7rapaKaT(0cTO  .  .  .  7rapa8l8<j)K€  croi  (reavrov  :  SO  Philo, 
Quis  hcereSy  p.  491,  tovt  €7rau^os  eVrt  rov  cr7rovSaiov,  rr]v  Upav 
r)v  tXa/3*  7rapaKara0r]Kr]v  xj/vx^j S,  aicr^treeos,  Aoyov  .  .  .  Ka#apa>s  Ka  1 
aSoAtos  p,rj  eavrwj  ftovu)  de  rw  TreTricrrerKort  <£vAa£avT05  (WetStein), 
and  Hermas,  Mand.  3,  ol  i/zevSdpevot  .  .  .  yiVovrat  aTroo-TeprjTai 
tov  K vpiov,  pit]  7rapa8i8ovT€s  avru)  rrjv  TrapaKaTaOrjKrjv  rjv  eA a/3ov. 
eXa/Sov  yap  Trap  avrov  7 rvcvpa  a^everrov  :  ibid.  Sim.  ix.  32,  “  Reddlte 
ei  spiritum  integrum  sicut  accepistis.”  (e)  Of  good  works  de¬ 
posited  with  God  in  heaven  :  a  very  common  Jewish  thought, 
4  Esdr  883  “  justi  quibus  sunt  opera  multa  reposita  apud  te  ”  5 
Apoc.  Bar  1413  “  justi  sine  timore  ab  hoc  domicilio  profici- 
scuntur  quia  habent  apud  te  vim  operum  custoditam  in  thesauris  ” 
(Wohlenberg) ;  cf.  1  T  619;  Jgn.  ad  Polyc .  6,  ra  Se7rdo-ira  vp&v  ra 
€pya  vp w,  and  cf.  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the 
Gospels ,  p.  148.  (d)  Of  persons  entrusted  to  the  care  of  others, 

Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salv.i  C.  42,  rr/v  7rapaKaTa0rjKrjv  ebrodos  rfp.LV  YfV 
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vfjias  tw  0€<p  (this  is  said  of  the  elders  at  Ephesus) ;  Chrys.  p.  597  C, 
fX€ ydXifv  7rap(LKaTu0r'jKr)v  Ta  7rai8ia.  (e)  Of  OUr  life  deposited 

with  God  at  death,  Lk  2346  ag  ^eF/jag  °‘ov  TraparC6f.fj.ai  to  nvtvpLa 


fx ov  :  I  P  419  ot  7rdo’xoi'T€g  Kara  to 
7rapaTi6C(r6a)(rav  Tag  ijs u;(ag  aurwi'. 


OCXrjfx a  tov  Ofov  7r«TTu)  KrCcnr) 

The  life  which  at  first  was 


God’s  deposit  with  us  becomes  our  deposit  with  God. 

1-13.  Further  appeal  to  Timothy  to  take  heart  and  to  entrust 
his  teaching  to  others . 

Paraphrase .  So  then,  as  others  have  failed  me,  I  turn  to 
you  to  whom  I  have  a  right  to  appeal,  such  as  I  had  not  to 
Onesiphorus,  as  you  are  my  own  child  in  the  faith — and  I  bid 
you  to  realize  constantly  the  strength  which  is  yours  in  virtue  of 
the  grace  given  you  through  your  union  with  Christ  Jesus.  In 
that  strength,  Come  to  me  and,  before  you  come,  hand  over  the 
truths  which  you  heard  from  me,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
to  men  on  whom  you  can  rely  as  being  of  ability  enough  to  train 
others  in  their  turn.  Then  come  and  take  your  share  of  suffer¬ 
ing  as  a  true  soldier  in  the  army  of  Christ  Jesus :  now  every 
soldier  hopes  to  please  his  general  and,  therefore,  while  on  active 
service  does  not  tie  himself  up  with  business  affairs :  so,  too,  an 
athlete  hopes  to  win  the  prize,  but  he  cannot  win  it  unless  he 
observes  to  the  end  the  rules  of  the  contest :  in  the  same  way 
a  husbandman  hopes  to  take  his  share  first  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  but  he  must  work  hard  for  it.  Think  over  the  way  in 
which  this  applies  to  you :  for  the  Lord  is  ready  to  give  you 
discernment  in  all  things. 

Keep  ever  in  your  memory  Jesus  Christ — as  one  who  has 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  as  the  offspring  of  a  Royal 
ancestor,  as  a  living  Lord,  for  this  is  the  central  truth  of  the 
Gospel  entrusted  to  me.  In  the  service  of  that  Gospel,  I  am 
now  suffering,  aye,  imprisoned  and  fettered  as  though  I  was  a 
criminal  :  yet  God’s  word  has  never  been  fettered  by  man  :  it  has 
been  free  and  doing  its  work  all  the  time :  and,  therefore,  I  am 
ready  to  endure  this  and  anything  to  help  God’s  chosen  ones 
that  they  with  me  may  obtain  salvation,  that  complete  salva* 
tion  which  is  given  by  union  with  Christ  Jesus  and  which 
carries  with  it  a  glory  that  is  eternal.  How  true  is  that  great 
saying : 


‘‘Who  shares  Christ’s  death  His  life  shall  share: 
They  reign  with  Him  their  cross  who  hear : 
Who  Him  deny  He  will  deny: 

Though  our  faith  fall,  lie  cannot  lie.” 


Nay,  He  cannot  be  untrue  to  Himself. 
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1.  o-u,  in  contrast  to  i15'18:  ouy,  taking  up  i14,  14  as  I  need 
some  one  to  guard  the  deposit”;  cf.  i14  TrapaOrjK-qv  with  22 
7rapcWov.  eySuyajLtou,  taking  up  i7- 8* 12 :  a  favourite  Pauline  word 
(six  times  :  elsewhere  in  N.T.  only  Acts  922  where  it  is  used  of 
St.  Paul) :  probably  middle  voice ;  cf.  Eph  610  iv8wap.ovcr0€  lv 
KvpLU)  .  .  .  ivSv(rao-$e  :  for  the  thought,  cf.  2  Co  I29.  iv  rfj 

“  grace  ”  in  its  widest  sense,  but  perhaps  with  special  reference 
to  the  x&purfia  of  i6* 

2.  The  connexion  of  1  and  2  is  not  clear :  there  may  have 
been  practical  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  the  choice  of  these 
men  so  that  Timothy  would  need  to  fall  back  on  God’s  strength : 
or  1  may  refer  mainly  to  the  courage  needed  for  coming  to 
Rome ;  2  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  other  ministers  to 
take  his  place  while  absent  and  in  case  he  should  never 
return. 

rj Kouaas]  possibly  at  the  time  of  i6,  or  during  the  whole 
ministry;  cf.  310. 

Slot  tt.  jjLapTupcdy]  in  later  Greek  almost  equivalent  to  “  in  the 
presence  of”  ;  cf.  81a  6t wv  /xapnjpcor,  Plut.  ii.  p.  338  F  (Wetstein). 
Field  ( Ot .  Norv.  ad  loc .)  suggests  that  it  was  a  legal  term  :  if  so, 
it  would  carry  a  slightly  stronger  meaning,  “  supported  by  many 
witnesses.”  Here  they  may  be  the  presbyters  of  1  Ti  414,  or  the 
hearers  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching  from  time  to  time  who  bore  witness 
to  its  truth  (cf.  2  Co  i20  to  ap,yv,  Jn  333)  and  also  knew  what 
Timothy  had  heard  ;  cf.  1  Ti  612.  But  may  it  not  be  constructed 
with  rrapdOov  of  the  further  security  which  Timothy  is  to  take  ?  in 
which  case  the  witnesses  will  be  presbyters,  as  in  1  Ti  414. 

irapdGou]  taking  up  i14. 

3.  CTuyKaKOTrdGrjtToi']  cf.  i8,  with  me  and  with  all  who  suffer. 

4.  KaXos  oTpaTUiJTr)s]  I  I18  tv  a  o-Tparevr)  ttjv  KaXrjv  crTparetav 
and  o'vo'TpartcoT^s,  Philem  2,  Phil  225,  show  that  St.  Paul  applied 
it  specially  to  the  ministers  of  Christ.  The  three  similes  are 
found  together  in  1  Co  96- 7- 24’27,  and  there  may  be  a  conscious 
reminiscence  of  that  chapter,  though  the  main  thought  is  different 
here.  Here  stress  is  laid  on  two  points  :  (a)  the  conditions  of  true 
service :  it  needs  whole-hearted  devotion  (4),  loyalty  to  the  rules 
(5),  hard  work  (6) ;  ( b )  the  natural  hope  of  a  reward,  the  reward 
of  pleasing  the  Master,  of  winning  a  crown,  of  partaking  of  the 
results.  The  same  thoughts  recur  in  11_13.  The  application  is 
both  to  Timothy  himself  and  to  the  regulations  he  is  to  make 

for  the  7TL(JT0l  avOpoiTroi. 

€jnr\€K€Tai]  cf.  2  P  220.  Epict.  iii.  22.  69,  of  the  ideal  Cynic, 

ov  7 rpoaSeSepeVov  KaOrjKOVcriv  ISicutlkols  ovS 9  ip,7r€7r\eyp,€vov  cx^o-eo-iv. 

Tats  too  fitou  irpayp-aT.]  the  businesses  by  which  men  earn  their 
livelihood ;  cf.  Hermas,  Vis.  3.  6,  of  rich  Christians,  oTav  yivrjTai 
OXxxf/LSj  81a  tov  itXovtov  avrwv  Kai  81  a  Tas  7rpay/xaT€tas  a7rapvowTai 
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tov  Kvptov  avTwv :  cf.  Clem.  Horn .,  Ep.  Clem.  c.  5.  As  applied  to 
ministers  this  command  requires  whole-hearted  devotion  to  their 
work,  perhaps  implying  abstinence  from  secular  trades  (cf.  1  Co 
96- 7) :  but  this  was  not  required  at  first.  The  Council  of 
Cbalccdon  forbade  trading  only  if  done  Bid  alaxpoKepBeiav  or 
8td  <pL\apyupiaVf  Canon  3,  ubi  v.  Dr.  Bright’s  note :  “  Most  of 
the  clergy  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  practised  sedentary  trades 
for  a  livelihood”  (Basil,  Ep.  198),  “and  some  African  canons 
allow,  or  even  direct,  a  cleric  to  live  by  a  trade,  provided  that  his 
clerical  duties  are  not  neglected  ”  (Mansi,  iii.  955).  .  .  .  “In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  ...  the  canons  of  King  Edgar’s  reign 
ordered  every  priest  diligently  to  learn  a  handicraft  (No.  11. 
Wilkins,  i.  225).”  Cf.  also  Hatch,  Bampton  L.  vi. ;  Did.  Chr. 
Ant.,  s.v.  Commerce. 

Xva  ap€ar]]  cf.  1  Co  7S2*S4,  Ro  88,  1  Jn  322.  Ign.  ad  Polyc.  6, 
apecrK€T€  cp  (TTpdTevccrOt ,  a<fl  ov  /cat  ra  oif/dvca  Kop.l^ecr6e.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  thought  of  “pleasing  by  good  service”;  cf.  Milligan 
on  1  Th  24.  A  useful  expansion  of  these  two  verses  will  be  found 
in  S.  Greg.  Peg.  Past ,  ii.  7. 

5.  aGXfj]  cf.  1  Ti  47*10.  These  two  similes  are  expanded  fully 
in  Tertullian,  ad  Mart.  c.  3. 

yofxtfAtos]  will  include  both  the  training  for  the  contest  and 
the  regulations  for  it;  cf.  Epict.  iii.  10,  6  Oeos  cro t  Xeyei  *809  p.01 
dbroSct^tv  el  vopiipL o)5  rfOXrjcras,  el  e<f> aye?  ocra  8ci,  el  eyvp.vdaOrj\ ?,  el 
tov  aXelirrov  f/Kovcras:  Plut.  Non  posse  suaviter  viv.,  p.  1105.  1  : 
dO\r)TaX  crT€<^avov  ov/c  dyam^d/vevot  Xap./3dvovcriy  aXXa  dyamora/xcvoi 
/cat  viKrjcravTes  (Wetstein).  As  applied  to  the  Christian  minister 
the  training  is  that  of  1  Ti  47 ;  the  regulations  those  of  the  law 
of  Christ,  especially  those  laid  down  here  in  10*12. 

6.  Ycwpyoi']  cf.  yedypyiov,  i  Co  39.  toW  /capTiw.  This  may  well 
include  (a)  the  “honour”  and  maintenance  he  receives  from  the 
Church,  cf.  I  517’ 18 ;  and  8«T  seems  to  point  to  some  regulation 
that  Timothy  is  to  enforce ;  (b)  the  spiritual  reward  which  comes 
here  on  earth  in  the  sense  of  God’s  approval  and  blessing  on  the 
work  ;  cf.  Phil  I22  /cap7T09  epyov:  Ro  I13  iva  Ttva  Kapirov  cryu)  /cat  Iv 
vplv :  cf.  Jas  i25 /u.a/cdpto9  iv  rfj  iroLrjcrci  avrov :  Chrys.  (here)  iv 

avra)  TO)  /C07T0)  Tj  d^Tt8oOTt9. 

7.  v6ei]  cf.  Mk  1314,  Eph.  34,  Rev.  139;  and  for  the  appeal, 

I  Co  io16  KpLvare  vpeis  6  Suaei ;  cf.  Jas  I5.  Ign.  ad  Polyc.  I, 

alrov  (xvvediv  irXelova  f/s  €Xct9-  (^oes  not  think  it  wise  to 

explain  his  allusion  too  explicitly.  Verbnm  sapienti. 

8.  p.t'Tjp.ov'cue]  so  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  appealed  to  his  wife 
on  her  way  to  martyrdom,  /xcfu'rycro,  <L  avrr),  tov  /cvptov,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii.  p.  869,  §  63  (Wetstein).  St.  Paul  is  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Eucharist,  €15  ttjv  ip.r)v  dvdpvqcriv,  1  Co  n24. 

'Itjo-ouv  Xp.]  here  only  in  this  Ep.  (elsewhere  Xp.  * Irjcrovv ) :  with 
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stress  on  the  historic  life  as  the  first  thought,  and  Xpto-rov  perhaps 
consciously  a  predicate.  “Jesus — as  the  Messiah  ”;  cf.  Ro  i3-4. 

C,YY1Y€PJJU^°/]  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  Resurrection  (iyyy£pOai)t 
but  keep  Him  in  your  mind  as  a  Living  Risen  Lord  who  is  able 
to  give  His  life  to  you  ;  cf.  <rv£yc ropzv  n. 

€K  a”ir£p/xaTos  AajBiSJ  Perhaps  a  semi-quotation  from  an  early 
form  of  a  creed  :  cf.  Ign.  Eph .  18,  Trail \  9,  Srnyrn.  1,  in  all  which 
places  it  emphasizes  the  reality  of  the  human  nature.  There  may 
be  some  such  antidocetic  thought  here  (cf.  I  25  note),  and  in 
iyrjyeppivov  a  refutation  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (18)  ;  but 
the  context  lays  stress  rather  on  the  power  of  Christ  to  help,  so 
that  €K  cnr.  A.  expands  the  thought  of  Xpunov — a  Messiah  and  a 
true  descendant  of  David,  a  King  who  can  share  his  Kingdom  ; 
cf.  crvpfiacriXtva-optV)  V.12  and  Lk  i32,  33. 

KciToi  to  euayy.  pou]  cf.  Ro  216  1626 — not  invented  by  me  but 
entrusted  to  me;  cf.  1  Ti  i11. 

9.  a»s  Kcucoupyos]  “like  a  criminal,”  “quasi  male  operans,” 
Vulg. ;  “ut  latro,”  Ambros.;  “ut  malefactor,”  Thdt.  :  or  perhaps 
“on  the  charge  of  being  a  criminal”;  cf.  1  P  415  py  tis  vpwv 
7ra<r^€T(o  ais  <f>ov€v s  rj  KXirrrys  y  KaKoiroios.  This  might  imply  that 
the  writer  was  not  tried  for  Christianity  but  for  some  alleged 
crime;  cf.  Suetonius,  Nero ,  16,  “afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani, 
genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  ac  maleficse.”  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
44,  “per  flagitia  invisos”;  but  some  more  definite  word  than 
KdKovpyos  would  be  more  natural  in  this  case,  and  iv  points  to 
Christianity  as  the  offence.  This  would  be  quite  possible  in 
Nero’s  time;  cf.  Hort  on  1  P  212;  Chase  in  Hastings’  D.B .  iii. 
P.  784. 

ou  S^SeratJ  a  strict  perfect,  while  I  have  been  bound  the 
Word  has  not  been,  for  I  have  been  able  to  speak  on  its 
behalf,  cf.  417;  and  others  are  doing  its  work,  49'12;  “God 
buries  His  workers  but  continues  His  work,”  cf.  Phil  i12-*3,  Eph 
518.  For  the  personification,  cf.  1  Th  213,  2  Th  31.  Origen, 
C.  Cels.  i.  27,  py  7T€<£i>k<x)$  KoiXveo-Ocu,  d>?  Xoyos  Oeov  (said  of  Jesus). 

10.  8ta  touto]  cf.  Col  48  81  o  kcu  SiSepcu.  lrai^Ta  in 

the  power  of  Love;  cf.  i7,  1  Co  137. 

tous  €kX€ktou's]  both  (a)  those  already  called  whose  faith 
will  be  strengthened  and  their  salvation  helped  by  the  example 
of  my  endurance ;  cf.  Col  i24,  2  Co  i5-6;  and  (b)  those  objects  of 
God’s  Love  who  will  be  drawn  to  Christ  by  it ;  cf.  417.  This 
power  of  endurance  was  the  fact  of  St.  Paul’s  life  which  most 
impressed  his  contemporaries;  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  5,  v7ropovy\ ; 

yevo/xcvos  piyiarro s  viroypappos. 

8o£rjs  atornou]  Chrys.  has  an  interesting  contrast  between  the 
temporary  glory  of  Nero  and  the  eternal  glory  won  by  St.  Paul. 

11.  iriffTos  6  Xoyos]  almost  certainly  a  quotation  (cf.  Tit  3® 
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note).  It  may  refer  to  the  preceding  verses  ;  if  so,  most  probably 
to  v.8,  yap11  confirming  the  writer’s  appeal  to  the  saying  about 
the  Risen  and  Royal  Christ  by  the  quotation  of  a  well-known 
hymn;  or  possibly  to  the  following  n*13;  ydp  being  explanatory, 
“  namely,”  or  a  part  of  the  quotation.  In  any  case,  €t  yap  .  .  . 
7ri<rrog  /icVet  is  a  rhythmical  saying,  a  careful  balancing  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  warning.  The  language  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  earlier  passages  in  the  N.T.,  Ro  68  817  33,  Mt  io33,  and  may 
be  a  hymn  composed  in  face  of  persecution,  encouraging  to 
boldness  and  warning  against  defection.  Polycarp,  c.  5,  has  a 
reminiscence  of  this  place,  or  perhaps  an  independent  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  same  hymn  :  inriax^o  iyiipai  r)p.ds  €K  veKpuiv  kol 
on,  eav  7ro\iTCV(T(x)pLt6a  dittos  auroi},  /cat  cri;/x^acrtA.€ucro/tcv  avTtp, 

€tyc  7nCTT€VOpL€V. 

€t  <7umTr€0dyop.€*']  the  aorist  perhaps  anticipates  the  “  one  act 
of  self-devotion  in  martyrdom  ”  (Bernard) ;  but  the  analogy  of 
Ro  68  suggests  that  the  primary  reference  is  to  baptism  :  “  if  our 
death  with  Christ  was  real  and  complete,  so  real  that  we  shall  be 
ready  to  share  his  literal  death  ” ;  so  Chrys.  Odvarov,  tov  rc  8».d  tov 
Xovrpov  /cat  rov  hid  Toiv  TTa6rjp.d.TO)v. 

cru^qcropey  confirms  eyr^yeppeVov  8 ;  as  aupPaaiXeucropc^  does  Ik 
(nreppLaros  Aa/3i8  8  and  uiropevopev  does  virop.£vu)  10.  The  writer’s 
mind  passes  from  the  past  (cruva7r€0dvo/A€v)  through  the  present 
(v7 ro/t.)  to  the  final  test  (apvrjo-opitOa)  ;  cf.  Tertullian,  De  Fuga .  14, 
“  Non  potest  qui  pati  timet  ejus  esse  qui  passus  est.” 

13.  eKtivos  iTtaTos  peVct]  perhaps,  He  remains  faithful  to  His 
promises  of  mercy,  cf.  Ro  3s  n29*32  and  1  Jn  320,  a7rtorovp€v 
being  then  less  strong  than  apvyjo-ofjLeOa ;  but  the  balance  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  following  clause  almost  require  a  note  of  warning  : 
He  remains  faithful ;  He  keeps  his  word  both  for  reward  and  for 
punishment ;  cf.  48  and  14,  Dt  79,  Ex  346*  7. 

&p yrjcracrBai  .  .  .  Su^aTai]  prob.  a  comment  by  the  writer. 
For  the  thought,  cf.  Nu  2319,  “God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent.”  Tit  i2  o 
dal/€vhrj<;  Oeos.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  37,  ovhev  yap  a^warov  Trapd  no  Oew, 
€t  p?/  to  ij/tvo-ao-Oai. 

14-26.  This  paragraph  passes  from  the  thought  of  the  subject- 
matter  (d  rjKovo-as ,  22)  to  that  of  the  character  of  the  teaching 
and  of  the  teacher.  It  begins  with  advice  which  Timothy  has  to 
give  to  others,  but  passes  at  once  to  advice  to  himself.  Remind 
those  to  whom  you  hand  on  your  teaching  not  to  strive  about 
mere  words  (14).  Show  them  in  yourself  the  example  of  a  true 
worker  and  teacher,  avoiding  empty  discussions  which  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  lower  the  tone  of  religion  and  eat  out  the  life 
of  the  Church  (15‘17).  One  case  is  given  of  such  false  teaching  (18) : 
two  tests  of  the  true  teacher  (19) :  there  is  a  great  variety  of  char* 
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acter  within  the  Church,  good  and  bad,  and  a  teacher  must  care¬ 
fully  keep  from  the  bad,  if  he  is  to  be  fit  for  his  Master’s  work 
(20* 21).  For  yourself,  avoid  merely  youthful  impulses,  aim  at  the 
central  virtues,  keeping  in  touch  with  all  sincere  Christians  (22). 
Avoid  profitless  discussions  and  all  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  should  be  patient, 
skilful  in  teaching,  hopeful  for  the  conversion  of  opponents  (22’26). 

The  whole  paragraph  is  very  analogous  to  I  46*16;  but  the 
notes  specially  characteristic  of  this  are  : 

(a)  The  contrast  of  work  (lpyarr}v  15,  ttolv  epyov  ayaOov  21,  to 
Ikuvov  OiXrjpa  26)  with  mere  talk  (\oyop.a^eiv  u,  Kevo<£aWa$  16, 
Xiyovre s  18,  £r)Tr}creis  23). 

( b )  The  contrast  of  true  speech  ( tov  \6yov  akrjOdas 15, 777 nov  24, 
SiSclktlkov  24,  iv  irpaoTrjTi  7rau$evovTa  25)  and  false  (kw  ovSev  xPV(TLfJi0vi 
C7rt  KaracrTpo<f>rj  twv  olkovovtidv  14,  16,  6  Xoyos  avrutv  d>s 
yayypaiva  17,  avaTpiirovvi  ttjv  tivcdv  7 tlcttlv  18,  /xcopas,  a7ratSe^rovs  23). 

Paraphrase .  These  are  the  central  truths  of  which  you 
must  remind  any  to  whom  you  entrust  your  teaching,  and  you 
must  charge  them  as  in  the  sight  of  their  Lord  and  Master  not 
to  be  “word-warriors,”  constantly  arguing  and  wrangling  with 
words  as  if  they  wished  to  ruin  rather  than  to  build  up  their 
hearers’  faith :  such  wrangling  is  perfectly  useless.  With  regard 
to  yourself,  take  all  pains  to  present  yourself  before  God  as  one 
who  can  stand  His  test — as  a  real  worker,  as  one  who  will  never 
be  put  to  shame  for  bad  or  scamped  work,  but  as  teaching 
rightly  the  one  message  of  the  truth.  But  to  all  these  irreligious 
and  frivolous  hair-splittings  give  a  wide  berth.  Those  who  take 
part  in  them  will  go  forward — on  a  downward  grade  of  impiety : 
their  message  will  be  like  a  cancer  eating  into  the  sound 
members  of  Christ’s  body.  To  that  class  belongs  Hymenseus 
and  Philetus,  for  they  have  entirely  missed  their  aim  about  the 
truth,  explaining  away  the  literal  resurrection  and  saying  that 
Resurrection  is  only  our  past  resurrection  with  Christ  in  Baptism, 
and  thereby  they  are  upsetting  the  faith  of  some.  Yet  be  not 
alarmed ;  whatever  false  teachers  may  say,  the  solid  foundation- 
stone  of  God’s  Temple  has  been  fixed  once  for  all ;  and  on  it 
are  two  inscriptions  carved  first  by  Moses  and  renewed  by  Our 
Lord  :  one  tells  of  God’s  knowledge,  “  The  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  His  own  ” ;  the  other  of  man’s  duty,  “  Let  every  one 
who  worships  the  Lord  depart  from  iniquity.”  Yet  within  the 
Church  there  will  be  great  varieties :  it  is  like  a  big  house,  in 
which  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  others  of 
wood  and  earthenware ;  some  for  honourable,  some  for  mean 
uses.  If,  then,  any  teacher  keep  himself  quite  clear  of  these  false 
teachers,  he  will  be  a  vessel  for  honourable  use,  set  apart  for 
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service,  ready  to  his  Master’s  hand,  prepared  to  take  part  in  any 
good  work.  But  that  you  may  be  such  a  vessel,  you  must  turn 
your  back  upon  all  merely  youthful  impulses  and  passions;  you 
must  set  your  face  towards  just  dealings  with  others,  towards 
loyalty,  love,  and  peace  with  all  who  call  the  Lord  their  God  out  of 
a  pure  heart.  But  these  foolish  discussions  with  men  of  untrained 
minds  persistently  avoid  :  you  know  they  only  engender  strifes, 
and,  as  Isaiah  said,  “  A  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive  ” ; 
nay,  he  must  be  courteous  to  every  one,  apt  and  skilful  to  teach, 
ready  to  bear  with  contradiction,  speaking  in  a  gentle  tone,  as 
he  has  to  train  the  minds  of  opponents.  He  must  always  have 
in  his  heart  the  hopeful  question,  “  Mav  it  not  be  that  God  will 
give  them  a  real  change  of  heart,  and  they  will  come  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  truth?  May  it  not  be  that  they  will  come  back  to 
their  sober  senses,  saved  from  the  devil’s  snare  ?  May  it  not 
even  be  that  I  shall  be  a  fisher  of  men,  and  save  them  alive,  and 
bring  them  back  to  do  their  true  Master’s  Will  ?  ” 

14.  TauTa]  =  raura  of  22,  with  the  addition  of  the  truths  in  23*13. 

u7rojAi'jAnr]C7Ke]  i.e.  remind  the  teachers  of  22,  who  have  to 

think  of  the  good  of  their  hearers  (to )v  aKovovruiv).  SiapapTupo- 
p.ci'os  :  cf.  I  521  613.  Xoyop.axeti' :  cf.  I  64  note. 

Xpi^cnjiov']  perhaps  governing  cV  ovScV,  “a  course  useful  for 
nothing,”  but  probably  agreeing  with  ovScV,  “  to  no  useful 
result”:  cf.  €7r’  ovSci'i  XPV(T^fJLV>  PI ut.  de  ira  cohib .,  p.  456  B  ( ap . 
Wetstein).  Ambrosiaster’s  note  is  suggestive,  “  Necesse  est 
enim  ut  contentio  extorqueat  aliquid,  immo  mulia  quae  dicuntur 
contra  conscientiam,  ut  intus  in  animo  perdat,  foris  victor 
abscedat.  Nemo  enim  patitur  se  vinci,  licet  sciat  vera  quae 
audit.  .  .  .  Collatio  ergo  inter  Dei  servos  esse  debet,  non 
altercatio”:  cf.  H.  C.  G.  Moule  (ad  loc.)>  “The  time  of  religious 
controversy  is  the  time  above  all  others  to  resolve  that  our  souls 
shall  live  behind  and  above  words>  in  conscious  touch  with  the 
eternal  Things” 

lm]  denoting  the  result  (Blass,  N.T.  Gr .,  §  43.  3,  but  without 
any  parallel  instance);  rather,  the  result  is  treated  half-ironically 
as  the  purpose  “as  if  they  set  themselves  deliberately  not  to 
build  up,  but  to  throw  down  cf.  16. 

15.  TrapaoTrjcmi]  to  present  yourself  for  service,  cf.  21  and 
Ro  613*16;  perhaps  also,  with  the  further  thought,  present  your¬ 
self  for  judgment,  cf.  1  Co  8s,  the  solemn  appeal  in  14  having 
suggested  the  thought  of  God  as  Judge. 

£pY<£TT)y]  with  a  slight  antithesis  to  Aoyo/xaxcIV,  cf.  1  Co  419-20. 

dyeircucrxuv'Toy]  perhaps  a  conscious  reminiscence  of  i8-12*17 
“a  workman  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  task  or  of  his  master”; 
but  more  probably  “a  workman  who  will  never  be  put  to  shame 
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by  being  shown  to  have  done  bad  work”  (“ inconfusibilem,” 
Vulg. ;  “non  impudoratum,”  Ambros.);  cf.  Phil  i20  lv  ovScvi 
alo-xwOrja-ofiaLy  and  i  Co  310'15.  This  carries  on  the  thought  of 
SoKifxov,  and  leads  up  to  21. 

dpGoTOfjiourra]  “recte  tractantem,”  Vulg.,  rightly  teaching, 
keeping  the  word  free  from  logomachies.  The  stress  is  on 
6p0o- :  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  Hellenistic  Greek  the  metaphor 
in  -TOjiourra  is  consciously  present  (cf.  KaivoTOfiuv).  If  it  is,  it 
may  be  that  of  a  plough  driving  a  straight  furrow  (Chrys.),  or  of 
a  road-maker  driving  his  road  straight;  cf.  Prov  36  ii5  Si/ccuoo-vvt? 
a/xw/xovs  SpOoTOfxu  odovs,  or  of  a  mason  squaring  and  cutting  a 
stone  to  fit  it  into  its  proper  place  (Parry).  The  whole  phrase 
is  used  frequently  in  the  Liturgies  as  describing  the  duty  of  the 
bishop,  cf.  Introd,  p.  xxxix;  and  dpOoTOfxia  is  used  of  orthodoxy, 
Clem.  Alex.  Stro?n.  vii.  16.  104,  ttjv  eKKXrjo-tao-TiKrjv  .  .  .  opOo- 
Topiiav  7w  SoypiaTwv. 

16.  K€yo<|>cmas]  cf.  I  620.  TrcpuaTacro,  Tit  39. 

irpoKdi|/oucriy]  i.e.  ol  K€vo<t>u)voi)VT€s.  The  word  is  ironical  (cf. 

I  415  note).  They  will  make  progress — on  a  downward  grade, 
cf.  14.  Perhaps  there  is  a  conscious  antithesis  to  opQoropLovvTa , 
TrpoKOTTTuv  being  also  used  of  road-making. 

17.  yop.T] v  e£ei]  perhaps  “  will  eat  into  their  own  heart  and 

ruin  it  more  and  more,”  cf.  Tit  i15;  hut  the  chief  thought  is 

“will  spread  further  into  the  Church  and  corrupt  others”;  cf. 
1  Co  56,  Acts  417  Iva  p.r]  €7rt  7rA.€?ov  8iavep.r]0rj  ets  rov  Aaov :  Apost . 
K.O.  17,  psfjTTOTG.  .  .  .  €7ri  7rA.€tov  vtpLrjOrj  a)?  ydyypaiva. 

&v  iariv :  cf.  i15,  i  Ti  i20  note :  it  might  be  a  later  note  added 

by  an  editor,  giving  an  illustration  from  his  own  time,  cf.  Introd., 

p.  xxxi.  'YfieVaios,  i  Ti  i20.  <t>iXr)ro9,  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

18.  rjorox^o'a^]  cf.  i  Ti  i6  note. 

\<?yorr€s  .  .  .  amaraat^]  i.e.  that  the  Resurrection  was  only 
a  spiritual  Resurrection,  which  took  place  at  Baptism  when  the 
Christian  rose  to  newness  of  life  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
This  is  analogous  to  Philo’s  treatment  of  the  “translation”  of 
Enoch  (pLtTtOrjKtv  avrov  6  Oeos,  Gen  5s4)  as  equivalent  to  conversion 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  moral  life  (de  AbrahaniOy  cc.  3 
and  4),  and  was  a  natural  perversion  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  (Ro 
61’11)  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  173).  It  was  held  by  many 
Gnostics,  some  denying  that  the  true  Christian  would  ever  die 
(Iren.  i.  23.  5  of  Menander,  “  Resurrectionem  per  id  quod  est  in 
eum  baptisma  accipere  ejus  discipulos  et  ultra  non  posse  mori  sed 
perseverare  non  senescentes  et  immortales”  ;  Tert.  de  Anima ,  50  ; 
Justin  M.  Apol.  I.  26,  Dial.  80,  a/xarw aTroOvrpjKtiv ras  avaXap.- 

flavecrOoLi  €ts  rov  ovpavov.  Does  this  theory  lie  behind  Jn  2 1 23  ?)  ; 
some  holding  that  there  would  be  no  Resurrection  of  the  body(Iren. 
ii.  31.  2  of  Simon  and  Carpocrates,  “esse  autem  resurrectionem 
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a  mortuis  agnitionem  eius  quae  ab  eis  dicitur  veritatis  ” :  cf.  i  Co  1 5  ; 
Tert.  de  Res.  Carnis ,  19).  Justin  M.  ( Fragments  on  the  Resurrection , 
ed.  Otto,  ii.  p.  2 11)  argues  fully  against  this  view,  and  it  probably 
led  to  the  emphasis  on  the  44  Resurrection  of  4  the  flesh  *  or  of 
‘the  body,’”  in  the  early  Creeds  (v.  J.  Th.  St .,  Jan.  1917,  p.  135). 

A  quite  different  explanation  prevailed  very  early — that  men 
do  not  rise  at  all,  but  only  live  on  in  their  posterity  :  cf.  Acta 
Pauli  et  Theclce,  c.  14,  17877  yiy ovev  dvdoracris  l(f>  ots  Zgopev  tIkvois  : 
so  Ambrosiaster  (“  Hi  autem,  sicut  ex  alia  Scriptura”  (i.e. 
probably,  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla )  “docemur,  in  filiis  fieri 
resurrectionem  dicebant”),  Pelagius,  Theod.-Mops.  (“quam  in 
successionem  aiunt  nostram  constare  ”),  Thdt.  (ras  Ik  7raiSo7rouas 
8iaS oxas).  This  was  a  Jewish  view  (cf.  Ecclus  ii28  (LXX), 
3018<h*),  and  might  have  been  introduced  from  Sadducean  sources, 
but  it  would  have  been  expressed  more  clearly,  e.g,  as  in  Ecclus 
304  ireXcvrrja-cv  avrov  0  7 rarrjp  Kal  a>s  ovk  ai riOavev'  opoiov  yap  aura) 
KaTe\L7rcv  per  avrov. 

19.  Reassurance  to  Timothy — in  spite  of  the  false  teachers’ 
work,  €7 rl  KaracTTpocfiY) 14  and  avarp€7rovaL 18,  the  foundation  is 
firmly  set  and  has  its  mark  upon  it ;  God  knows  his  own,  and  they 
will  depart  from  iniquity. 

6  .  .  .  0€^l€\los]  i.e.  either  Christ  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  (cf. 
1  Co  311,  Eph  220,  Rev  2114):  or,  more  widely, “the  Church”  (cf. 
1  Ti  315);  or  “the  truth,”  44  the  deposit”  (Hillard):  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  Zo-ttjkcv  rather  than  on  OepeXios. 

a4>payI8a]  perhaps  simply  44  inscription  ”  ;  cf.  Ex  28s6  iKTvrrupa 
<T<f>pay'i$os  a ytacrpa  Kvplov :  or,  more  exactly/4  seal,”  whether  the 
stonemason’s  mark,  denoting  workmanship,  or  the  owner’s  mark, 
denoting  44 ownership,  security,  and  destination”  ( H.D.B .  s.v. 
44 Seal”) ;  cf.  Jn  627,  Eph  i13  480. 

Perhaps,  of  foreknowledge,  Ro  829  ;  cf.  Odes  of Solo  mo  n, 
8.  15, 44 1  do  not  turn  away  my  face  from  them  that  are  mine,  for  I 
know  them,  and  before  they  came  into  being  I  took  knowledge  of 
them,  and  on  their  faces  I  set  my  seal  ”  (Dibelius) :  or  more  likely 
(as  it  is  an  adaptation  of  an  O.T.  phrase),  of  complete  insight 
into  character:  cf.  1  Co  83,  Gal  49,  Nah  17  Kuptos  .  .  .  yiyvtoaxwv 
rov9  etAa /3ovplvov<s  avrovy  the  aorist  denoting  the  complete  result 
of  past  watching  (Moulton,  N.  T.  Gr.y  p.  113). 

6  to  oyopa]  who  names  the  name  of  Christ  as  his 

Lord,  who  calls  himself  Christian  and  worships  Christ ;  cf. 
Lev  2416,  Jos  237,  Is  2613. 

Both  inscriptions  have  their  origin  in  the  O.T.,  and  probably 
both  in  the  story  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Nu  165  liriaKarrai 

Kal  Zymj)  o  0eo?  tous  ouras  avrov,  1620  a.7roa\UT0riTC  a-rro  riov  aKrjvwv 

twv  av0pu)7ru)v  tC)v  o-KXrjpCjv  TovTtav  i  cf.  Is  5211.  But  each  is  modi’ 
fied  by  sayings  of  the  Lord ;  cf.  Mt  723  ovSeVorc  eyvmv  vpas, 
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Lk  1327  onroorTrjTe  air  i/xov  1 ravres  epyarai  dSi/cias,  SO  that  the  writei 
may  be  quoting  from  some  early  Gospel  or  collection  of  Christian 
sayings  ;  cf.  Apost .  Const .  ii.  54,  kolOws  yeypai rrar  rots  iyyvs  kcli  Tots 
/xa/cpav,  ovs  eyvu  Kvpios  opras  avrov  (Resch,  Agrapha ,  pp.  204-07). 

20.  jAeydXrj  oliaa  .  .  .]  i.e.  the  Church  (so  Ambros.  Thd.  and 
modern  Commentators,  though  many  Patristic  Comm,  interpret 
it  of  the  world).  The  illustration  is  perhaps  suggested  by  Is  5211 

<X7T0(TT7)T  €,  a7rOO-T?7T€  .  .  .  aKdOdpTOV  p*r)  dul/rjo-dt ,  Ot  <f)£pOVT€  s  ra 

o-K€vr]  Kvptov  :  cf.  Wisd  1 5 7,  Ro  920-23.  The  object  is  twofold,  to 
teach  Timothy  patience  with  varieties  of  character  within  the 
Church,  cf.  i  Co  i220’26,  but  mainly  to  warn  him  against  contact 
with  all  impurity  and  false  teaching. 

21.  ns]  any  member  of  the  Church,  but,  especially,  any  who 
would  be  a  teacher. 

eKKad.  eauT<$y]  Keep  himself  (cf.  16  and  2  Co  71)  completely 
(ck)  pure  by  separation  from  these,  i.e.  from  the  vessels  to  dis¬ 
honour  :  tov'twv,  prob.  neuter,  though  the  reference  is  primarily 
to  the  false  teachers,  “a  doctoribus  haereticis,”  Pelagius.  ( TK€VO$ 
oarpaKwov  rjv  6  rtaiAos  aAA*  lyevero  gpvo'ovp,  Chrys. 

euxpY]oT<n']  411,  Philem  n,  easily  usable  (“utile,”  Vulg;  “opti¬ 
mum,”  Thd.);  contrast  hr  ovdlv  gprjcripLov  14 ;  cf.  Epict.  ii.  16, 
T o\p.r)(rov  avafixi xj/as  7 rpos  r ov  Oeov  ehreiv,  'gpu  p.01  Xonrbv  els  o  dp 
6e\r)S  .  .  .  (to 9  elpu  .  .  .  07roi;  01 Acts,  aye\ 

cl?  .  .  .  aya0oy]  Tit  i36  31.  i^Totpiao-jxeVo^  he  is  prepared  for 
the  tasks  prepared  for  him,  Eph  210  KTurOevres  iv  Xpiarto  *lr)<rov 
€7 tl  epyots  aya^ois  01s  7rpor]To[p.ao-ev  6  Oeos. 

22.  Combines  the  thoughts  of  I  412  and  631  (, q.v .). 

Tds  K€<i>T€piKds  cm0.]  will  include  impulses  to  impatience,  love 
of  disputation,  self-assertion  as  well  as  self-indulgence  (cf.  illus¬ 
trations  in  Wetstein);  everything  inconsistent  with  the  virtues 
that  follow. 

SiKaioowrjy]  contrast  dSiKias  19,  “justice” — rather  than  the 
more  abstract  “righteousness.”  Trump,  the  main  thought  is 
“fidelity,”  “trustworthiness”  (“integritatem,”  Pelagius),  as  the 
stress  is  on  relations  to  other  men. 

pierd]  probably  to  be  joined  closely  with  elprjprjp,  cf.  Heb  1234, 
but  possibly  with  the  whole  sentence;  cf.  1  Co  i2.  tup  emxaX. 
roy  K.,  cf.  19,  Joel  232,  Ro  io12  (ubi  v.  S.-H.),  1  Co  i2.  eV  k«0. 
KapSias :  cf.  tKKaOdpr)  21,  I  i5  note. 

23.  Cf.  I  14  47  64,  Tit  39.  aTraiSeuTous  here  only  in  N.T. 
but  frequent  in  Wisdom  literature,  always  of  persons,  “sine  dis- 
ciplina,”  Vulg.;  “  ineruditos,”  Ambros. 

24.  80GX0 v  Kupiou j  here  in  its  special  sense  of  a  minister 
(cf.  Ro  i1,  Phil  i1),  probably  with  a  conscious  reference  to  the 
picture  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  Is  421'3  53.  One  who  like 
Christ  has  to  do  the  Lord’s  own  work  of  winning  and  saving  ,* 
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cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah ,  ii.  p.  288;  Chadwick,  The  Social  Teach - 
ing  of  St.  Paul ,  c.  5. 

as  both  Paul  and  Timothy  had  been  at  Thessalonica ; 
cf.  1  Th  27  (si  vera  lectio).  d^iKaKoy  here  only  in  N.T.  But 
the  dv'c^iKaKos  will  be  tried  by  persecution  ;  cf.  Wisd  219  StKacrw/xcv 

T7JV  aV€$tKCLKiaV  avrov. 

25.  TratScuorra]  contrast  a7rai8cuTov9  23  and  cf.  Tit  212.  The 
servant  will  be  carrying  out  the  work  of  grace. 

tous  dKTi&iaTi0€jj.cVous]  those  who  are  adversely  disposed ;  cf. 
Longinus,  de  Subl.  17,  7r/30S  ttjv  irtiOio  TU)V  Xoytov  7ravTO)9  avTiSiari- 
Oerai  (Field,  Ot.  Norvic .  ad  loci). 

p]TroT€  Scot]]  “ne  quando,”  Vulg. ;  “si  quando,”  Ambros. 
It  is  an  indirect  question  ;  cf.  Tob  810  /at)  /cat  ovto9  a-rroOdvri :  Lk 

315  fJLTJTTOTt  aVTO 9  tty  6  Xpi0T09  *.  Gen  2  45,  39. 

Ba/rj]  ovk  cure,  fXYjTroTt  SvvrjOrjs  .  .  .  tov  Kvpiov  to  irav  yiycrac, 
Chrys.  The  form  is  optative,  cf.  i16’18;  but  both  here  and  in 
Eph  i17  the  subjunctive  buy  would  be  more  natural ;  cf.  Moulton, 
N.T.  Gr.,  p.  55  ;  W.-H.  ii.  p.  16S. 

26.  cf.  4  6  I'rjc^c,  and  I  Co  1534  tKvrjij/aTt  8iKa:'co9 — 
there,  too,  out  of  ignorance  (dyvuxrtai/  yap  Otov  c^ovcriv)  and 
profitless  discussion  about  the  Resurrection. 

ck  T-rjs  •  «  •  TraytSos]  I  36  note,  Ps  1247  rj  i^v^r)  fffxuiv  <1)9 
(TTpovOtov  ippvo-Qrf  Ik  ttj 9  7raytSo9  to)V  OrjpeuovTiov  :  Prov  522  7rapa- 
vo/xtat  avSpa  aypcvovcri. 

c^a/ypTjpeVot]  cf.  Lk  5 10  avOpd)7rov<z  toy)  ^ooypan',  a  saying  of  the 
Lord’s  which  may  be  in  the  writer’s  mind.  In  the  LXX  the 
emphasis  is  nearly  always  on  taking  or  on  saving  alive;  cf.  Jos 

2 13  ^ 25 

utt’  auTou  .  .  .  eis  t6  ckciVou  0A.7]pa]  Four  alternative  trans¬ 
lations  are  possible. 

(i)  “Having  been  captured  by  the  devil  to  do  his  will”;  cf. 
Ign.  j Eph.  1  7,  p.i)  atyp.a\u)Ti(rr)  vp.a 9  ck  tov  TTpOKtipivov  ttyv  [6  ap\ cuv 
ro{)  a«ovo9  tov'tov]  (so  “a  quo  captivi  tenentur  ad  ipsius  volun- 
tatem,”  Vulg.,  A.V.,  most  Patristic  Comm.,  Holtzmann,  Dibelius) ; 
tKtivov  being  substituted  for  avrov  to  suggest  a  contrast  with  God 
whose  will  they  ought  to  be  doing, — “  that  false  master’s  will,” — cf. 
Test.  XII.  Pair .,  Nepht.  3,  tv  KaSaporyn  Kap&ias  o’vvrjatrt  to  OtXrjp.a 
tov  ©cov  Kpartiv  Kai  diroppiirTtiv  to  OtXrjp. a  tov  BtXiap  :  cf.  Wisd 
1 16  2-j5  But  this  adds  no  new  thought  and  does  not  give  its  full 
force  to  i£(i)ypr)p.tvoi. 

(ii)  After  having  been  captured  by  the  devil,  they  may  return 
to  do  God’s  will.  “  The  true  master’s  will,”  so  Bernard, 
Wohlenberg ;  but  the  same  objections  hold  good  to  this. 

(iii)  “  Having  been  captured  by  God  to  do  His  will”  (Thphl. 
Ct9  TO  7roir)(rai  to  QtXrjfia  avrov,  cf.  Heb  1321),  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  God  would  be  said  fayptiv  dvOpdi-rrovs. 
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(iv)  Having  been  saved  alive,  captured  into  life,  by  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  to  do  the  Lord’s  will,  and  not  the  devil’s 
(Bengel,  Wetstein,  R.V.  marg.). 

This  seems  best,  as  (i)  it  gives  its  full  force  to  l&ypr) pivot :  cf. 
the  Inscr.  from  Apamea,  “  my  greetings  to  the  beloved  of  God 
and  the  newly-caught  ”  {Authority  and  Archeology ,  p.  384) ; 
cf.  2  Co  io5  for  a  similar  metaphor. 

(ii)  It  makes  ek  IkAvov  OiXrjpa  parallel  to  cts  iTTiyvuviv 
a  XrjOuas. 

(iii)  It  ends  on  a  note  of  hopefulness  and  encouragement  to 
Timothy;  cf.  Chrys.  de  Sacerdotio ,  ii.  119,  yevmia*?  ov v  Set  ^vyrj<; 
iva  prj  TrepLKaKrjj  iva  prj  aTroytvuiCTK'p  rrjv  tCjv  7T€7r\avr]piv(j)V  ctujt?/- 
ptav,  iva  (rvve^ws  £kuvo  koli  Xoyt^rat  /cat  Xiyrj  M^7tot€  Sa>  aurot? 
6  0€os  €7rLyv<jxnv  aXrjOt tas  *ai  a7raAAay(ocrt  rrjs  rov  StafioXov  7 raytSos. 

iii.  1-iv.  8. — Further  appeal  to  Timothy  for  boldness  and 
loyalty,  based  on  the  thought  of  the  last  days  and  of  the  Final 
Judgment. 

Remember,  times  will  grow  more  difficult  (a) :  professing 
Christians  will  prefer  self  and  pleasure  to  God  (2'5) :  false  teachers 
will  oppose  the  truth  ;  their  hearers  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  each 
caprice  and  each  novelty :  they  will  have  a  temporary  success 
(6-9  43.4^  £ut  I  trust  you  to  face  persecution  and  to  remain 
loyal  to  my  teaching,  for  you  have  my  example  to  guide  you 
(10-14) .  you  have  Holy  Scripture  to  fit  you  for  your  task  (16*i7)  . 
the  thought  of  the  Judgment  and  the  coming  Kingdom  both  to 
awe  and  to  encourage  you  (41'6),  and  my  approaching  death  will 
throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  you  (6'8). 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  still  the  contrast  between  empty 
talk  and  real  work,  cf.  35* 7#  17  Trav  epyov  dyafloV,  4s  epyov  :  but 
more  markedly  that  between  the  source  of  the  teaching — the 
Apostolic  teaching,  310  43,  and  Holy  Scripture,  315,  as  opposed  to 
myths,  44 :  that  between  the  character  of  the  teacher,  loyalty 
to  tradition,  314  /xeVe,  as  opposed  to  love  of  novelty,  313  4s :  that 
between  the  result,  in  the  one  case,  wisdom  and  salvation,  315, 
in  the  other,  failure  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth,  37,  and  folly,  39. 

Paraphrase.  But  things  are  not  yet  at  their  worst :  we  have 
been  warned  that,  as  the  last  days  approach,  there  will  be 
moments  very  difficult  to  face.  Men’s  affections  wilt  be  set  not 
on  God,  but  on  self,  on  money,  and  on  pleasure.  This  will  make 
them  braggarts  about  what  they  have,  overbearing  to  those  who 
have  not,  quick  to  rail  both  at  God  and  man,  disobedient  to 
parents,  with  no  sense  of  gratitude  to  any,  no  respect  for  divine 
things  or  for  human  affection,  implacable  when  offended,  ready 
to  speak  evil  of  others,  with  no  control  over  their  own  passions, 
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no  human  tenderness,  no  love  for  what  is  good  or  for  those  who 
are  good,  quite  ready  to  betray  their  brethren,  reckless  in  speech 
and  action,  conceited  and  puffed  up.  They  will  have  all  the 
externals  of  religion,  but  have  long  set  at  defiance  its  power  over 
their  lives.  These,  too,  you  must  avoid.  For  it  is  from  a 
society  like  this  that  arise  those  teachers  who  creep  into  private 
houses  and  take  captive  silly  women,  whose  consciences  are 
burdened  with  past  sins,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  caprices  of 
every  kind,  and  so,  though  always  pretending  to  learn,  yet  have 
no  power  of  coming  to  any  knowledge  of  truth.  Yet,  though 
these  are  their  only  followers,  these  men — just  as  Jannes  and 
Jambres  opposed  Moses — oppose  the  truth,  men  whose  intellect 
is  completely  debased,  who  can  stand  no  test  as  to  their  faith. 
But  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  far;  for  their  utter  folly  will  be 
quite  clear  to  every  one,  exactly  as  that  of  Jannes  and  Jambres 
was  shown  to  be.  But  you  I  can  trust,  for  you  heartily  became 
my  follower;  you  listened  to  my  teaching,  imitated  my  manner 
of  life;  my  aims  became  your  aims,  my  faith  your  faith,  my 
forbearance,  my  love,  my  endurance  passed  on  to  you  ;  you 
know  all  my  persecutions  and  sufferings ;  what  sufferings  befell 
me  in  Antioch,  in  Iconium,  in  Lystra ;  what  persecutions  I  bore 
up  against:  yes,  and  the  Psalmist’s  words  came  true,  “out  of 
them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me.”  Aye,  and  all  who  are  minded 
to  live  a  religious  life  in  union  with  Christ  Jesus  will  be  per¬ 
secuted.  And  malicious  men  will  grow  more  malicious,  im¬ 
postors  will  get  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  others  and  deceived 
themselves.  But  I  appeal  to  you — stand  firm  in  those  truths 
that  you  first  learned  and  in  which  your  past  life  confirmed  you, 
knowing  who  your  teachers  were,  knowing,  too,  that  from  your 
cradle  you  have  been  taught  religious  teaching  from  Scriptures 
which  have  it  in  them,  if  you  have  true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
give  you  the  true  wisdom  which  leads  to  salvation.  All  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  inspired  by  God,  and  therefore  is  useful  for  all  your  task — 
for  teaching  truth,  for  conviction  of  sin  and  refuting  of  false 
doctrine,  for  correction  of  faults,  for  discipline  of  character  in 
the  right  way.  It  was  given  to  make  every  one  of  God’s  men  fit 
for  his  task,  for  it  can  fit  him  completely  for  every  good  work. 

1.  ytVwaKc]  not  exactly  “know,”  as  if  the  writer  were  com¬ 
municating  a  new  piece  of  knowledge,  but  “recognize,”  “realize” 
the  fulfilment  of  what  you  have  heard  ;  cf.  Eur.  Ale.  418,  yiyvwo-Kt 
8k  <1)9  7racrLv  yp.iv  KarOavcLV  oc^tiAerai.  oti  .  .  .  xa^€7rot5  a  serni_ 
quotation  of  some  eschatological  prediction  (cf.  I  41),  of  the 
woes  that  would  precede  the  irapovala:  cf.  Mk  1319,  Mt  2412, 
2  Th  22  on  eyeoTTjKcy  rj  rjplpa}  2  P  3s,  Jude  18.  This  implies  that 
the  last  days  are  already  present  and  Timothy  has  to  face  them6- 
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iv  cox-  rjp^pcus]  the  days  preceding  the  irapovcrtay  based  on 
Is  23  iv  rat?  cox-  17/x.,  Acts  217.  The  omission  of  the  article 
perhaps  emphasizes  the  quality  of  those  days  “  in  days  which 
are  last  and  therefore  worst”;  cf.  icrx^Ty}  <Spa,  i  Jn  218;  ev  Kcupw 
icrx^rtoy  1  P  i6  (ubi  v.  Hort).  Ign.  Eph .  11,  Z<TxaTOi  *atpo(: 
cf.  also  Gen  491  of  Jacob  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  avvdxO?)Tt 
iva  avayyeiAw  vpuv  rt  a.TravTrjcrc.1  vpuv  h r  icrg'  twv  rjpipMV,  which 
suggests  little  more  than  “  hereafter.” 

XaXeTrot]  hard  for  teachers,  for  the  servant  of  the  Lord  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  224*26  ;  cf.  Eph  516  i$ayopa£opLevoi  t ov  Katpov , 

OTt  al  f)/JLep(u  irovrjpai  tlcri. 

2-5.  This  list  is  probably  also  based  on  some  previous 
Apocalyptic  (cf.  Test.  XII.  Patr.y  Iss.  6,  yiyioao-Kere  ovv ,  r tKva  povy 
ore  iv  iax^TOis  Kcupois  KaraXeiif/ovaiv  01  viol  vp.a>v  tt]v  aTrXoTrjTa  kcll 
xoWyjOrjorovraL  rrj  d7r\y]cnia  k.t.X. — Assii??iptlon  Mos .  C.  7,  Mt 
2412) ;  perhaps  also  with  a  reminiscence  of  Ro  i.  ii.  (cf.  6  with 
Ro  220  €xovtol  tVv  p-op^wcriv  t rjs  y vwcreios),  as  though  Christian 
morality  was  in  danger  of  falling  back  to  the  level  of  heathenism 
and  Judaism.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  stress  on  individual 
immorality  as  in  Ro  1  ;  the  main  thought  is  that  the  love  of  self 
will  lead  to  neglect  of  the  duty  to  others  and  to  God,  nay  more, 
to  active  wrong-doing  to  them. 

<|>t\auToi  .  .  .  4>i\o0€oi  stand  in  sharp  antithesis :  <j>i\dpyvpoi 
and  cj)i\^ovoL  are  subdivisions  of  <£tAairroi.  The  true  centre  of 
life  is  changed.  Self  has  taken  the  place  of  God,  so  all  sense  of 
the  duty  to  others,  whether  man  or  God,  disappears.  The  rest 
are  mainly  ranged  in  pairs :  Chrysostom,  perhaps  fancifully, 
assumes  them  to  form  a  climax,  each  leading  to  the  next  after  it. 
4>t\auTos  was  already  a  term  of  reproach  in  Greek  Ethics  (cf. 
Arist.  Eth .  Nic.  ix.  8  for  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  problem 
in  what  sense  it  is  a  vice),  and  is  placed  by  Philo  in  antithesis  to 
the  love  of  God,  de  Spec.  Legg .,  p.  264  M,  viro  <£iAaWa?  exAafld- 
p.evoi  tov  777)05  aA^^eiav  ovros  Otov  (Wetstein). 

4>tXapyupot]  suggested  by  the  chief  danger  at  Ephesus,  cf.  I 
610.  There,  it  was  the  root  of  all  evil;  here,  it  is  itself  traced 
back  to  a  root  deeper  down  in  human  nature,  the  love  of  self. 

dXa^d^s  (cf.  Ro  i30,  Jas  416,  1  Jn  216,  “elati,”  Vulg. ;  “in 
solentes,”  Ambros. ;  “gloriosi,”  Beza),  uTrcprj^aroi  (Lk  i51,  Jas 
46,  1  P  55),  pXa<x<f>Y]p.oi,  all  mainly  faults  of  speech,  braggadocio 
about  self,  boasting  of  one’s  own  gifts  or  pretending  to  those  we 
have  not  (cf.  Arist.  Eth.  N  iv.  7,  Rhet.  ii.  6 ;  Theophr.  Char. 
xxiii.);  scornful  arrogance  in  thought  and  word  towards  man  and 
God  (Theophr.  Char .  xxiv,);  outspoken  abuse  and  evil  speaking, 
both  manward  and  Godward;  cf.  Trench,  Syn.  §  xxix.  dAa£ovaa 
and  v7T€pr]cj>av(a  are  combined  in  Clem.  Rom.  i.  16,  Xpiarbs 
'Irjarovs  ovk  rjXOtv  iv  Kopurw  dAa£ov€tas  ovSe  V7r€py<f>avia<s  .  .  .  aAAa 
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To.7r€.Lvo<j)p(ji)Vf  and  the  spirit  of  the  two  underlies  the  Pharisee’s 
prayer,  Lk  i81L  12. 

yovevaiv  direiOels]  Ro  I89;  cf.  I  I9,  Tit  I0,  Eph  61. 

dxapio-Toi]  both  to  men  and  God;  cf.  Ro  i21,  Ecclus  17s8-29, 
and  contrast  Eph  520  ev\api(rTOVVT€<;  7ravTOT€  vnep  TravTuv. 

d^ocnoi]  i  Ti  i9  “scelesti,”  Vulg. ;  “impii,”  Ambros. 

doropyoi]  Ro  i81;  cf.  1  Ti  58  “sine  affectione,”  Vulg. ;  “sine 
dilectione,”  Ambros. 

do-'irov'Soi]  “implacable  when  offended”;  cf.  Trench,  Syn . 
§  lii. :  but  it  may  also  include  the  thought  “  untrue  to  o-7r ovSat 
already  made,”  “faithless  to  their  pledged  word”;  cf.  aavvOirov^ 
Ro  i81  ;  “sine  pace,”  Vulg.;  “sine  fide,”  Ambros. 

8idj3o\ot]  cf.  1  Ti  311,  Tit  28;  it  may  include  the  two  thoughts 
“slanderers”  and  “setters  at  variance,”  promoting  quarrels  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  gain  from  them. 

d^jJtepoi]  cf.  KdKa  Orjpla,  Tit  I12;  d>s  Ta  aAoy a  £oja,  Jude  10. 

d4>iXdya0oi]  no  lovers  of  what  is  good  (“sine  benignitate,” 
Vulg.),  or,  of  those  that  are  good  (“bonorum  inimici,”  Ambros.), 
cf.  Tit  i8  note;  cf.  d<jnXoKaXo<;  (Plut.  Qu.  Corn.  v.  1),  and  the 
interesting  contrast  between  Antoninus  and  his  father  in  Pap 
Oxyr.  i.  33,  TO  pxv  7rpu)Tov  T]V  <£iA.ocro<£os,  to  ScuTtpov  affnXapyvpos, 
to  rptrov  <f>iXayado< »*  croi  tovtuiv  to,  ivavna  evKtLTat,  rvpavv id,  a<^cA.a- 
yaOia ,  diraiSia  (Qy.  =  airaibevata). 

TTpoSoTai]  cf.  Mt  2410  Kal  aXXrjXovs  TrapaSwcrovcri,  and  Clem. 
Rom.  i.  5  for  the  part  which  jealousy  played  in  the  Neronian 
persecution. 

irpoTreTeis]  hasty,  reckless,  either  in  speech  (cf.  Suidas,  fj 
dxaAtVa )tos  yXCxraa)  or  in  action ;  cf.  Acts  1986. 

T€Tu<{)(jjp,cVoi]  I  36  note,  64. 

<t>iXrj8oi'oi  corresponds  at  the  end  to  <f>iXapyvpoL  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  both  expressions  of  <£iA<nm>t  and  pointing  the  contrast  to 
(fnXoOeoi :  Bengel’s  comment  is  “  Epicureorum  epitheton,”  but 
Epicurus  held  that  the  (fuXySoyo  1  must  be  <j>iXoKaXoi  Kal  <fnXo- 
SiKaioi :  cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam .  xv.  19.  For  the  contrast,  cf.  Philo,  de 
agric.  C.  19,  (fuXrjbovov  Kal  (faXoivaOrj  p.aXXov  rj  cfaXapcrov  Kal 
(jnXoOeov  (Wetstein) ;  cf.  Phil  319  6  6to s  rj  ko tXia. 

6.  ^6p4>woriK]  “speciem  pietatis,”  Vulg. ;  “  formam,”  Ambros. ; 
“deformationem,”  Cypr. :  having  all  externals  of  religion,  or, 
perhaps,  a  power  of  showing  such  externals.  This  may  include 
(rt)  having  a  correct  creed  ;  cf.  Ro  220  ZgovTa  ryv  p,6p<fxoaiv  tt)s 
yra><T€<DS  Kal  ttjs  uXrjOelas  iv  tw  vopay  :  (/>)  a  form  of  worship  and 
external  expressions  of  religion,  “  in  habitu  vel  doctrina,”  Pelag. ; 
cf.  Philo,  de  plant,  c.  I  7,  curt  tivcs  twv  imfioptfia^ovTUiv  evaefleiav 
(Wetstein). 

Kal  toutous]  those  too  as  well  as  the  controversialists  of 
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III.  0-10.] 

0.  €^8u^omt€s]  cf.  Jude  4  Trapeur^vo-av ;  cf.  Iren.  i.  13.  3  of 
the  Valentinian  Marcus,  pLaXarra  irtpl  yvva'iKas  do-xoXeiTai :  ib.  6, 

€^a7raTajvT€5  yvvouKapia  7roAAd  Suc^Oeipav. 

atxfxaXwT^oMTes]  the  Hellenistic  form  for  the  Attic  alxp.a\u>- 
Tcveiv,  Nageli,  p.  28 ;  Rutherford,  New  Phrynichns ,  ccccvii. 

aeawpcujji^a]  heaped  up,  overladen ;  cf.  43,  Barnab.  4.  6, 
i7ncro)p€vovTa<s  tcus  d/xaprtats  vpwv.  They  have  become  caricatures 
of  true  womanhood,  dyfyeya;  cf.  1  Co  122  and  contrast  Ro  814, 
Gal  518.  ironaXais  of  many  kinds,  including  sensual  desires  (cf. 
Iren.  l.c.)y  but  also  the  desire  for  novelties  (cf.  43),  for  the  name 
of  learned  women,  “  mentis  et  carnis  ”  (Bengel). 

7.  pavti&vovTa]  cf.  I  513,  where  there  is  a  similar  oxymoron 
apyal  p.av6a vovcn.  €i$  emyKwo’U'  aXi(]0.  225.  A  change  of  heart 
might  still  enable  them  to  know  :  they  would  then  regain  the 
power  which  true  piety  gives,  cf.  8wdp,cva  with  rrjv  Svvapuv  6  ;  cf. 
Hermas,  Sim.  9.  22,  ^cXovtcs  7rarra  yu/d><rK€iv  Kal  ovSev  oXo>s 
yivw(TKov(n. 

8.  3\avvr\s  Kal  ’lappprjs]  (or  possibly  Map./3p^5,  which  is  found  in 
the  Western  texts  and  in  the  Talmud).  An  ad hominem  illustration. 
They  are  fond  of  their  Jewish  myths  and  genealogies:  well,  the 
nearest  analogy  to  themselves  to  be  found  there  is  that  of 
magicians  whose  folly  was  exposed.  01/  Tpo-noy  may  perhaps 
imply  similarity  of  method,  that  these  t.eachers  used  magic  arts 
like  the  Egyptian  magicians ;  cf.  y 13  and  Acts  1919.  The 
reference  is  to  Ex  711  911.  The  names  are  not  found  in  O.T., 
Philo,  or  Josephus,  but  in  slightly  different  forms  in  late  Jewish 
Targums,  one  perhaps  as  early  as  the  first  Christian  century 
(Schechter,  Documents  of  Jewish  Sectaries ,  i.  p.  5);  in  heathen 
writers  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  1.  11 ;  Apuleius,  Apol.  c.  xc.),  and 
in  several  Christian  Apocryphal  writings,  e.g.  Evang.  Nicodemi \ 
c.  5).  Origen  twice  {ad  Matth.  27s  23s7)  refers  to  an  Apocryphal 
book  with  the  title  “Jannes  et  Mambres.”  The  names  are 
apparently  Semitic,  perhaps  meaning  “  the  rebel  ”  and  “  the 
opponent”  (so  Thackeray,  The  Relation  of  St.  Paul  to  Contempo¬ 
rary  Jewish  Thought ,  pp.  216-21).  For  fuller  details,  cf.  Schiirer, 
H.J.P.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii.  3.  149,  Wetstein,  Holtzmann,  Dibelius,  and 
W.-H.  Notes  on  Select  Readings,  ad  loc. 

dSoKijAoi]  contrast  215  and  cf.  Tit  i16.  tV  ttlvtiv,  probably 
subjective,  as  parallel  to  rov  vovv ;  cf.  Add.  Note,  p.  20. 

9.  CTTI  TrXeioy]  “ farther”:  or,  perhaps  (not  pressing  the  com¬ 
parative,  cf.  i18  note),  “very  far.” 

10.  Cf.  i5*6.  There,  the  appeal  was  to  his  start  in  life ;  here, 
to  his  start  in  the  Christian  life. 

Trapr] KoXou0rjcras  is  capable  of  different  shades  of  meaning,  to 
ollow  in  mind,  to  understand;  cf.  Epict.  i.  9;  Marc.  Aurel.  iii.  1, 
iv.  9,  vii.  4  :  to  imitate ;  to  accompany :  here  it  changes  as  St. 
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Paul  mentions  his  teaching,  his  Christian  virtues,  the  events  of 
his  life.  For  the  list,  cf.  2  Co  64  1 123. 

Trj  SiSao-K.  tt]  dyuyfj,  Tfj  irpoOcVci]  possibly  all  in  an  active 
sense — my  teaching  of  you,  my  training  of  you  (cf.  Plutarch,  n epi 
7raL&(i)v  dycoy^s),  my  suggestion  of  tasks  for  you  to  perform,  cf. 
Plat.  Rep .  413  C,  Trpodtfxtvois  €py a:  Crito ,  51  E,  7rpoTi0evTa>v 
fj/xuv  ...  a  av  KcXcvajpLev  (v.  Expositor ,  Nov.  1919);  but  could 
TrpoOtcrci  be  so  used  without  an  explanatory  genitive  ?  If  not,  we 
must  translate — my  doctrine  (I  46),  my  manner  of  life  (cf.  Esth 
220,  2  Mac  416 ;  Rap.  Tebt .  i.  24s7  p.o\Or}pb.v  dyoryqv,  M.M.  s.v.  ; 
Nageli,  p.  34),  my  own  purpose  (cf.  Acts  n23  2713,  2  Mac  9s7 

7 TapaKoXovOovvra  rrj  ip.fj  7 Tpoaipto’ti). 

*nj  u-rrofioyrj]  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  5  of  Paul,  V7 Top.ov7js  ycvo/xcvos 
/xcyto-Tos  V7roypap.p.o<;.  “  Vivam  nobis  boni  doctoris  imaginem 
depingit  nempe  qui  non  oratione  modo  formet  ac  instituat  suos 
discipulos  sed  pectus  quoque  suum  quodammodo  illis  aperiat  ut 
intelligant  ex  animo  ipsum  docere  quae  docet  ”  (Calvin). 

11.  otd  jxoi  tyeVero]  St.  Paul  enumerates  the  first  only  of  a 
long  train  of  persecutions,  2  Co  n30'33.  Timothy  was  noc  his 
companion  in  these ;  but  he  doubtless  heard  of  them  and 
followed  St.  Paul  in  spite  of  them.  On  account  of  this  difficulty 
Wohlenberg  separates  this  verse  from  10,  and  treats  it  as  an 
exclamation.  Oh,  what  I  suffered  1  what  persecutions  I  endured 
from  the  first — yet  the  Lord  delivered  me ! 

Ik  Ttavjw  /c.tA.]  cf.  418.  There  is  here  perhaps  a  conscious 
reminiscence  of  Ps  3318  and  20. 

iK€Kpa£av  ol  Sikcuoi  koll  6  Kvpios  eio-^KOuircv  avruv 
KOLL  €K  7ra(T(i)V  tojv  OXiij/twv  avrcuv  ipvcraTO  avrovs 

TroXXal  al  OXi{j/€L<;  rw  diAcaicuv 

Kal  €K  7racru)V  clvt&v  pucrcrai  auTods. 

12.  Cf.  I  Th  34  pLtXXop.ev  OXifitvOai,  Acts  1422  did  ttoXXuv 
OXiif/twv  >;/xa9  tlo-tXOttv  eis  rrjv  fiaviXuav  tov  6eov — words  which 
Timothy  probably  heard  when  spoken  (Hillard).  Probably  in 
each  case  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Mt  510- 11  or  some  similar 
saying  of  the  Lord  :  Prochorus  (Acta  Joh.y  p.  83)  quotes  the 
words  of  Acts  1422  as  a  saying  of  the  Lord  ;  cf.  Resch,  Agrapha , 
pp.  too,  148,  278  ;  Paulinismus  und  die  Logia ,  p.  452.  Pelagius 
makes  the  testing  comment :  “  Timendum  ergo  nobis  est  ne 
non  pie  vivamus,  qui  nihil  patimur  propter  Deum.” 

13  TroMTjpoi]  “  mali,”  Vulg. ;  “  nequam,”  Ambros. ;  but  better 
“  maligni,”  JBengel.  The  thought  is  more  of  malignant  harmful¬ 
ness,  willing  to  persecute,  than  of  moral  evil ;  cf.  418,  2  Th  32-8, 
Mt  618. 

ydrjrcs]  “  seductores,”  Vulg. ;  impostors,  as  often  in  Hellenistic 
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Greek  (cf.  Wetstein) :  so  yoyjua,  “crafty  guile,”  2  Mac  1224; 
but  it  may  also  imply  the  use  of  magical  arts  ;  cf.  8  and  15  notes. 

TrpoKo+ouaiK]  not  of  external  influence  as  in  9,  but  of  internal 
downgrade  development  as  in  216  q.v. 

TrXa^fjiei'ot]  probably  passive :  deceived  by  6  Trov-qpos,  Mt  61S, 
or  by  other  teachers,  the  phrase  being  almost  proverbial;  cf. 
Philo,  de  migratione  Abraham, ,  c.  15  (cf.  the  Egyptian  magicians), 
arrarav  So/cowtcs  airaT^vTai :  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  81,  “  deceptaque 
decipit  omnes  ” ;  Aug.  Confess,  vii.  2,  “  deceptos  illos  et  decep- 
tores”  ( v .  Wetstein,  Dibelius,  for  these  and  other  illustrations); 
cf.  2  Th  211. 

14.  <ru  8f\  returning  to  the  appeal  of  10  and  to  the  thought 
of  216. 

jacVc]  “remain  loyal  to,”  “permane,”  Vulg. ;  “persevera,” 
Ambros.  ;  cf.  Acts  1422  ippiveiv  rrj  tz'kjt ci,  Jn  831  iav  vp.cis  p.€lvtjt€ 
iv  t<S  Xdya>  rw  €/xai,  aXrjOwS  pLaOrjraL  p,ov  iari  :  perhaps  also  with 
a  slight  antithesis  to  TTpoKo^ovo-i,  “remain  stationary”;  cf.  2  Jn  9 
7TCL5  6  7Tp6ay(i)V  KOU  p.7]  p.eVU)V  iv  T  fj  St Sa^fj. 

€ttiotw0y]s]  “  wert  assured  of,”  “  confirmed  in  by  experience  ” ; 
cf.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  42,  TrapayycXtag  Xa/?ovT€S  .  .  .  *a 1  7rtoTa)0€VT€$ 
iv  tw  Xoyai  roi/  Oeov  /xcm  Tr\rjpo<f>opia<s  7rvtvp.aro<s  ayiot>.  Contrast 
Ps  778  and  87  ov8i  imcrTuOrjaav  iv  rfj  81  clO^kt)  avrov. 

t'ivw]  will  include  both  the  Apostle  (10)  and  the  home 
teachers  (i6),  and,  perhaps,  the  many  witnesses  of  22.  For  the 
reading,  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxvii. 

15.  diro  pp€<()ous]  The  Jewish  parent’s  duty  was  to  teach  his 
child  the  Law  when  in  his  fifth  year;  cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium , 
p.  562,  C.  16,  ScStSayptevovg  cf  a vruv  rpo ttov  tlvcl  (r7rapydvo)v  viro 
yovcW;  cf.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  1.  12;  Susanna  3,  4  Mac  189. 

Upd  ypdppaTa]  The  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  O.T.  (cf. 
Test.  XII.  Pair.,  Levi  xiii.  2,  infra ) ;  but  he  does  not  use  the 
full  phrase,  “  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  ra  tcpd  ypappara  (common  in 
Josephus),  or  Tag  tcpag  ypa<£ag,  but  Upa  yp.  (a)  Because  he  is 
laying  stress  on  Timothy’s  knowledge,  and  uses  a  technical 
phrase  of  education — “religious  teaching,”  “ sacred  letters ” ;  cf. 
Jn  715  7T0)S  ovtos  ypap.p.ara  otSc ,  p.rj  pLepLaOrjKus :  Is  2911  av0p6)7T(D 
i7ri(TTapL€V(p  yp6.pLp.ara:  Test.  XII.  Pair.y  Levi  xiii.  2,  StSdfarc  Sc 

koX  vp.eis  ra  ri/cva  vp. wv  ypap.para  Tva  egoujiv  crvvecnv  .  .  .  dvayivtucr- 
Kovre?  aStaXaVroJ1?  rov  vopuov.  For  instances  from  the  papyri,  cf. 
M.M.  S.VV.  ypapp.a  and  aypap.p.aTO$. 

(b)  Possibly  also  he  wishes  to  hint  at  an  antithesis  both  to 
the  unwritten  myths  and  genealogies  of  the  false  teachers  a?id 
to  the  ’E^ecria  ypap.paray  the  sacred  books  and  charms  of  the 
magicians  at  Ephesus,  Acts  1919  (E?  icy  cl.  B.  ii.  col.  1304).  Your 
text-books  were  Scriptures,  not  tradition  ;  they  were  Upa ,  not 
pifirjXa, 
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cro4>unn]  a  contrast  to  ai'oia  (*)  and  n\avu)fX€voL  (l8),  with  per¬ 
haps  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  188  rj  fiaprypia  ¥Lvptov  mcrTrjy  (rocfri^ovcra 
rr/7rta  (cf.  ai ro  /3pe<j)ov<;) 

€ts  o-wTripiai/]  “tuani  et  aliorum,”  Bengel ;  cf.  I  416. 

8ta  irtarcws]  if  combined  with  faith,  not  otherwise;  cf.  Jn 
539-47 

16.  Trcura  ypa<}>rj]  all  Scripture,  everything  which  has  become 
recognized  as  authoritative  Scripture  ;  cf.  2  P  i20  tt d<ra  irpofaTtia 
ypa(f)r}<;.  Wohlenberg  would  include  any  Christian  writings  which 
had  become  so  recognized  by  this  time,  cf.  I  518  note;  but  this 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  16,  ypa-4>y  defining  more  exactly  the 
ypa/x/xara  in  which  Timothy  had  been  trained  from  child¬ 
hood. 

Gcom'euoros]  inspired  by  God,  “divinitus  inspirata,”  Vulg. ; 
but  perhaps  also,  “with  its  breath  given  it  by  God,”  so  “convey¬ 
ing  inspiration,”  Scripture  being  personified,  cf.  Swd yaeva16,  Heb 
412 ;  so  Bengel,  “  Non  solum  dum  scripta  est  Deo  spirante  per 
scriptores ;  sed  etiam  dum  legitur  Deo  spirante  per  scripturam 
et  scriptura  ipsa  spirante”;  cf.  also  Cremer,  IVorterbuch,  s.v. 
Here  it  is,  perhaps,  an  attribute,  “all  inspired  Scripture  is  also 
useful,”  but  also  is  not  needed  in  this  case ;  better — a  predicate 
— “  All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God  (contrast  eVroAcus  avOpuTruv, 
Tit  i14),  and  therefore  useful”  (d)^e\Lp.os — contrast  dvux^cXtis, 
Tit  39).  For  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  Inspira¬ 
tion,  cf.  Westcott,  Study  of  the  Gospels  (Introduction) ;  Ep. 
Hebrews  (Appendix) ;  Sanday,  Ba?npton  Lectures ,  esp.  Lecture  II. ; 
Armitage  Robinson,  Some  Thoughts  oti  I?ispiration.  This  is  no 
complete  definition  of  the  purposes  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
cannot  be  quoted  as  ruling  out  other  purposes;  a  different 
purpose,  to  give  men  hope,  is  ascribed  to  it  in  Ro  154.  Here 
stress  is  only  laid  on  such  as  affect  the  teacher’s  task  in  face  of 
misleading  teaching;  cf.  I  i8-10.  It  should  be  compared  with 
God’s  method,  as  described  in  Ecclus  i8ls* 14  iXeyguv  /cal  7raiSetW 
/cat  StSaa-Kwv  /cat  €7ncrTpe<fiu)v  u>9  7 rot/xr)^  to  7rot/xrtov  avrov  (Bengel), 
and  with  the  value  attributed  by  Epictetus  to  the  Greek  mysteries, 
oorws  uxfceXipLa  ytVcrat  rd  p.v(TTr)pta  .  .  .  ort  €7Tt  7ratS€ta  /cat 
€7raiop0u><T€t  too  /3lov  KaT€(rTa07)  irdvra  TauTa  vi to  twu  7raXata)^, 
iii.  21.  15  (Wetstein). 

irpos  SiSacTKaXta*']  for  teaching,  “ad  docendum,”  Vulg.,  rather 
than  “  ad  doctrinam,”  Ambros.  ;  cf.  224  SiSa/cTi/ccm 

eXcyfioi']  refutation  of  false  teaching,  cf.  Tit  i9*18,  and  rebuke 
of  sin,  1  5J0,  Tit  215;  cf.  Eph  513,  Jn  16s. 

eiraydpGcjcru']  correction,  recovery,  setting  upright  on  their 
moral  feet;  cf.  Epict.  l.c.  and  Enchir .  51.  5,  ti(v  ijraiopOoHTLv 
7rou)(TUL  ri]v  atavrov  (Wohlenberg);  and  for  illustrations  from  the 
papyri,  v.  M.AI.  s.v. 
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iraiBeiav  tt|i/  Iv  8ik.]  the  final  training  in  an  active  Christian 
life  ;  cf.  Tit  211'14  7r atSevovaa  rjpLa s  k.t.A. 

17.  aprtos]  here  only  in  N.T.,  fit  for  his  task  ;  cf.  221  ev^pyja tov 
to)  Seo-rroTrjj  els  nav  epyov  ayaOov  rjroip.a(rpievov. 

6  to G  0€ou  a^Gpcuiros]  Is  this  the  teacher  fitted  for  his  task  by 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  or  the  pupil  fitted  for  his  task  by 
the  teacher’s  training?  The  context  favours  the  former,  cf.  I  6n ; 
but  the  analogy  of  221,  I  510,  Tit  31,  makes  the  wider  reference 
more  probable,  by  which  every  Christian  is  thought  of  as  “  a 
man  of  God.”  The  thought  of  Lk  640  KaTrjpTio-pievos  Be  iras 
ecrrai  u>s  o  BiBaaKaXos  avrov,  supplies  a  link  between  the  two 
applications. 

e|t]pTiafxeVos]  cf.  KaTrjpTKrpevos,  Lk  640,  of  the  pupil  trained 
by  the  teacher,  and  irpos  tov  KaTapTio-fiov  tuv  ayiW  els  epyov 
BiaKovtas ,  Eph  412,  of  the  training  of  the  Saints  by  the  Ministry 
for  their  work  of  service. 

iv.  1-8.  Final  appeal  based  on  the  coming  judgment  and  the 
writer’s  approaching  death.  You  have  followed  me  loyally  thus 
far :  I  charge  you  to  follow  me  further,  and  to  remain  true  to  the 
truth  until  the  end. 

As  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  Christ  Jesus  who  shall  come 
to  judge  us  all  whether  living  or  dead,  as  you  would  be  ready 
to  welcome  His  Appearing,  as  you  would  hope  to  share  His 
Kingdom,  I  charge  you,  preach  the  message  of  the  Gospel, 
stand  up  to  your  task  boldly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whether 
you  are  welcome  or  unwelcome,  refute  false  teaching,  rebuke 
wrong-doers,  pass  censure  on  those  who  refuse  to  obey,  encourage 
those  who  do,  never  failing  in  patience,  using  every  method  of 
teaching.  For  a  time  will  come  when  men  will  not  tolerate  the 
sound  teaching,  nay,  led,  each  by  his  own  caprice,  they  will  pile 
teacher  upon  teacher,  and  burden  upon  burden  on  their  own 
backs;  with  ears  always  itching  for  some  novelty,  they  will 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  simple  truth,  they  will  turn  aside  to  listen 
to  all  those  empty  legends.  But  do  you  keep  calm,  keep  self- 
restrained  in  all  things,  be  ready  to  face  suffering :  your  work  is 
to  preach  good  tidings,  preach  them  fully ;  your  task  is  a  task  of 
ministry,  perform  it  to  the  full.  For  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  to 
yourself :  my  life-blood  is  on  the  point  of  being  poured  out  as 
a  libation  to  God :  the  moment  is  close  at  hand  when  I  must 
strike  my  tent  and  be  gone.  Yes  :  I  have  fought  my  fight,  and 
it  was  the  right  fight :  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  course ; 
I  have  kept  faith  with  my  Master.  So  henceforth  there  is  stored 
up  safely  for  me  the  crown  of  a  righteous  life  :  the  Lord  will 
award  it  to  me  on  that  great  day :  yes,  but  not  only  to  me,  but 
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also  to  all  who  have  set  their  hearts  on  His  appearing.  We 
shall  be  together  with  Him  whom  we  love. 

Note. — (i)  This  paragraph  completes  the  appeal  of  i8  28'13, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  request  of  9.  For  the  main  thought 
of  it,  cf.  2  Th  i5'12,  2  Co  51 2'11. 

(ii)  In  vv.c‘8  there  seems  to  be  a  conscious  reminiscence  of 
Phil  i23  217  313-14.  If  St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  he  may  be  de¬ 
liberately  recalling  to  Timothy’s  mind  the  words  of  that  Epistle, 
of  which  Timothy  was  probably  the  amanuensis.  “What  I 
dictated  to  you  then — that  I  was  willing  to  depart  and  to  have 
my  life-blood  poured  out — is  now  come  to  the  test.  I  am  face 
to  face  with  it  now.” 

(iii)  From  Chrysostom  onwards  commentators  have  wondered 
whether  St.  Paul  can  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of  self-praise  in 
this  passage.  It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  is  always  over  self-conscious 
(cf.  i  Th  23*8,  2  Co  n16*33);  the  break  in  his  life  by  conversion, 
and  the  constant  opposition  which  he  had  to  face,  made  him 
such ;  but  with  St.  Paul  there  is  always  Xpio-To?  behind  the  eyu> 
(Gal  220),  always  the  thought  of  the  grace  which  enables  him 
who  can  do  nothing  by  himself  to  do  all  things  in  its  strength 
(i  Co  1 510,  Phil  413,  i  Ti  i12);  and  to  one  who  so  recognizes  the 
power  which  enables  him  to  be  what  he  is,  there  is  a  true  self- 
confidence,  a  legitimate  self-praise;  especially  when,  as  here, 
the  purpose  is  to  give  confidence  to  a  younger  man  to  follow. 
May  it  not  even  be  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  constantly  “bearing 
about  the  dying  of  Jesus  ”(2  Co  410),  may  have  been  thinking 
of  His  Master’s  confidence  that  His  work  was  completely  done, 
and  that  He  could  confidently  commit  His  spirit  into  His 
Father’s  hands?  (Lk  2  346,  Jn  174  1980). 

1.  SiajjiapTupojAcu  k.t.X.]  For  a  similar  appeal  to  the  thought 
of  the  judgment,  cf.  I  521  613*16 ;  and  for  the  construction  with  an 
accusative,  tt]v  €iri(f>ai'€iav  :  cf.  I  Th  527,  Mk  57  op/a£co  (J€  tov  6eov . 

KpiL'eu'  £.  Kal  v.]  perhaps  already  a  fixed  formula  in  a  bap¬ 
tismal  creed,  cf.  Acts  io42,  1  P  45;  here  perhaps  with  the  personal 
thought,  “you  alive  and  me  dead,”  or  “both  of  us,  whether 
alive  or  dead.” 

€m<f>dya.ay]  cf.  I  614,  Tit  213  note  ;  Trjy  paaiXciay,  cf.  18  and 
2  Th  i5  cl?  to  Ka.Ta£ai)6r}vai  vfj id?  T77?  ySatrtXcia?  rou  Oiov.  The 
kingdom  which  we  may  hope  to  share,  212. 

2.  Toy  \6yoy]  absolutely,  cf.  1  Th  i6,  Gal  66;  cf.  supr .  29  toO 

#eov,  15  tt}?  dAq#cias. 

cmVrrjGi]  “  insta.”  Vulg.  stand  forward,  stand  up  to  your 

hearers  ;  cf.  Jer  4614  =  2614  LXX,  cirum/di  k<u  cTot/xacror. 

€uk ciLpu)?  aicai'pws]  semi -proverbial,  “at  all  times”:  both 
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whether  or  no  the  moment  seems  fit  to  your  hearers,  “welcome 
or  not  welcome  ” ;  cf.  3,  31  Kaipol  Acts  2425  Kaipov  Se 

peTaXafSbiv  p.zTaKa\t<jop.aL  o-e :  and  “whether  or  no  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  you  ”  (cf.  I  Co  1612  orav  evKaiprjvrjj  Acts  1 721),  “in 
otio  vel  negotio,”  “  on  duty  or  off  duty,”  “  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it,”  “  take  or  make  your  opportunity.”  So  Paul  himself  had 
preached  Iv  SecrpuoTrjpLw  Kal  ev  7t\olo)  kcu  irapaKap.zvv}$  Tpa7re£?/9 
(Thdt.);  cf.  Sen.  Ep .  121,  “Et  virtutes  exhortabor  et  vitia  con- 
verberabo;  licet  aliquis  nimium  immoderatumque  in  hac  parte 
me  judicet,  non  desistam”  (Wetstein). 

IXeylot'  (cf.  316)  ImTipjow  (cf.  2  Co  26)  ■jrapaKaXeaoi'  {ibid.  8). 
St.  Paul’s  treatment  of  the  offender  at  Corinth  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  combination,  1  Co  51’5,  2  Co  25*11. 

3.  -njs  uy.  SiBao-K.]  I  i10  note,  Tit  I9  21 ;  emaaipeua-oucn.,  36, 
suggests  a  confused  crowd  of  teachers,  each  teaching  different 
things,  so  becoming  a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  mind  to  bear. 

KKY)0op.eyoi]  “being  pleased,  having  their  ears  tickled  by  each 
new  teacher  ”  (repTro/zci/ot,  Thdt.) :  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  c.  3, 
of  the  Sophists  as  teachers,  KvrjOovrcs  Kal  yapya\i£oi/Tes  Tas  dUoas 
rcov  KvrjcraaOat  yXLyop.lv  atv  (Wetstein) ;  Lucian,  de  Saltat.  ii.  266, 

TO  OpLOLOV  7r€7TOv6io 5  TOtS  TO.  0)Ta  7TT€pU)  KV<J)p.lvOLS  (HarnSOO,  P.E., 

p.  165);  or  “having  itching  ears,  and  desiring  to  get  the  itching 
checked”;  “ prurientesp  Vulg. ;  cf.  Acts  1721  eis  ovSev  htpov 
cvKCLLpovv  rj  Xiyuv  n  7)  a kovzlv  tl  KatvoTtpov. 

4.  tous  p.u0ous]  I  i4  47,  Tit  i14.  The  article  is  half  con¬ 
temptuous — those  many  myths  on  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
pride  themselves  (cf.  rrjs  <£iAo<ro<£ias,  Col  28),  profane  and  old 
womanish  as  they  are  1 

€KTpcnni<roi'T(u]  perhaps  passive,  “will  be  turned  by  their 
teachers,”  but  more  probably  middle :  cf.  I  i6  515. 

5.  vr\$e\  The  word  is  probably  suggested  by  the  self-control 

of  the  athlete  in  training  (7) ;  cf.  vrjfa  ©eoO  Ign.  ad 

Polyc.  2  ;  here  it  implies  free  from  excitement  about  novelties, 
self-controlled,  vigilant.  “Opposed  to  the  morbid  habit  of  mind 
which  craves  for  fables  rather  than  the  naked  truth  ”  (Hort  on 
1  P  i13),  cf.  1  Th  56*8,  and  Marcus  Aurelius’  description  of  his 
father’s  qualities,  vrjcfiov  iv  iracn  Kal  fiifiaLOV  Kal  p,7]$apLov  aTreipo • 
KaXov  p.y]$k  KaivoropLov ,  Comm.  1.  §  16.  KaKOTrdGiqaoy,  cf.  I8  23. 

cpyov  (cf.  215  I  31)  euayyeXurrou.  Perhaps  a  special  title ;  cf. 
Acts  2 18,  Eph  411 :  “one  who  has  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  a  missionary”;  but  the  thought  of  a  missionary  is 
not  specially  appropriate  to  Timothy,  rrjv  hiaKoviav  that  follows 
is  not  official,  and  this  phrase  rather  sums  up  the  whole  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Epistle  than  adds  a  new  command.  Hence  the 
stress  is  on  evayye'Ai ov ■  do  the  work  of  one  who  has  a  Gospel, 
not  myths  and  genealogies,  to  teach,  who  lays  stress  on  “Jesus 
8 
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Christ  risen  from  the  dead”  (2®),  and  on  the  whole  of  my 
Gospel;  cf.  i8- 10  28,  I  i11.  The  command  follows  KaKoirdOrjo-ov , 
for  which  cf.  i8  note,  and  Mk  835. 

ttjm  Siaicoytay]  thy  task  of  service  to  the  Church  and  its  work, 
cf.  »,  I  i12. 

TT\i}po4>6pr]<7<H']  “imple,”  Vulg.,  fulfil,  carry  it  out  to  the  end  : 
cf.  17,  Lk  i1. 

8.  aireVSopu]  “  delibor,”  Vulg. ;  “  libor,”  Cypr. ;  cf.  Phil  217; 
ubi  v.  Lightfoot,  and  cf.  Ign.  Rom.  c.  2,  irXiov  /JLOL  fir]  7 rapda^rjarOe 
tou  cnrov&KrOrjvai  ©ecu,  u>s  Zti  6vaia(TTr)piov  Irot/xov  Iotlv.  The 
metaphor  rests  on  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  sacrificial  value  of  a 
martyr’s  death  ;  cf.  Charles  on  Rev  68.  In  the  similar  metaphor 
as  used  by  Seneca  and  Thrasea,  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  64  (“libare  se 
liquorem  ilium  Jovi  liberatori  ”),  xvi.  35,  the  comparison  seems  to 
be  between  death  and  the  close  of  a  feast  at  which  a  libation 
was  poured  to  Zeus  o-amjp.  Hence  there  the  active  is  used ;  here 
o-TreVSo/zcu  is  probably  passive.  His  whole  life  has  been  a  sacri¬ 
fice  :  now  the  libation  is  ready  to  be  poured  upon  it. 

dvaXuaews]  cf.  Phil  i23;  Clem.  Rom.  1.  44.  Philo,  in  Flaccum , 
2  1,  p*  544  TTjV  €K  TOU  fiiov  TtXcVTaidV  dvdXvCTLV.  FpigK  Gr. 
340.  7,  es  0€ous  dve'Xuo-a,  LG.S.  I7942  #cal  7rais  ptot  /?e/?iWai  /cat 
7rcus  dv/Xvo-a  paOrprr)  (Nageli,  p.  34).  The  metaphor  is  either  from 
a  sailor  loosing  from  his  moorings  or  a  soldier  striking  his  tent :  the 
next  words  (tov  ay (bva  k.t.X.)  make  the  latter  the  more  probable. 

7.  The  stress  is  mainly  on  the  perfect  tenses  :  “  my  fight  is 
over,  my  task  ended.”  Cf.  Verg.  AEn.  4.  653-55, 

“  Vixi  et  quern  cursum  dederat  fortuna  peregi, 

Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago,” 

but  secondarily  on  his  own  achievement,  “  I  chose  the  right  con¬ 
test,  I  have  kept  on  running,  I  have  kept  faith.”  There  is  here 
a  true  pride  in  true  achievement,  in  the  power  given  by  Christ. 
Cf.  Jn  174,  1  Co  1510:  stressed  here  in  order  to  encourage 
I  imothy.  ou  pLtyaXrjyopuv  aAA’  avtcrras  tov  7rat<5a  (Chrys.) 

Toy  dyaim  T&y  KaXoy]  cf.  I  410  612.  The  metaphor  may  be 
from  the  arena;  cf.  Philo,  Leg.  A /leg.  ii.  26,  p.  86  M,  of  the  fight 
of  the  soul  against  pleasure,  koXXiotov  aytova  tovtov  Sid^Aiyo-ov 
Kai  o' 7r ovSq.(t ov  (TTC<f>avii)6rjvai  .  .  .  KaXov  /cat  eu/cAea  o-re^avov :  or 
from  the  battlefield  ;  cf.  24  and  the  Athenian  Inscription,  SylL 
21410  ’A^uatot  /cat  Aa/ceSaqudvtot  .  .  .  7roAAous  /cat  /caAous  aytuvas 
rjym'LcravTo  /xer*  aAA?/Au)v  (A/.Af.  S.V.). 

Toy  8p<$poy  TeTAeKa]  cf.  Acts  2024,  i  Co  924,  Phil  314.  The 
metaphor  is  expanded  in  full  details  in  Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives 
salve tur ,  c.  3.  Christ  has  gone  before  as  the  7 rpo'Spo/xos,  Heb  620. 

TT]y  irtaTty  Terqpq/ca]  perhaps,  “I  have  carefully  guarded 
the  faith,”  cf.  I  614,  Eph  4s;  or  “I  have  kept  faith  with  my 
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master,”  “  I  have  been  true  to  my  promises  ” :  cf.  Joseph.  BJ. 
vi.  §  345,  Karacjjvy overt  7rtcrT€ts  ir^prjera  :  Polyb.  IO.  37,  tyjv  7 rpos 
ePa>/xatov?  TTjpeLu  ttlcttlv  (with  other  instances  in  Wetstein  and 
Dibelius). 

8.  diroKctTai]  is  stored  away  safely ;  cf.  Col  i5  and  OG1S. 

383189  0I5  a.7TOK€l<T€TCU  7 Tapd  Ot U)V  KCLl  rjpaHDV  CVCTCjScta?,  and 

other  inscriptions  in  M.M.  s.v. 

tt)s  8tKatoo-u^Y]s]  the  crown  which  belongs  to,  which  is  won 
by  righteousness;  perhaps  also  the  crown  which  consists  in  per¬ 
fect  eternal  righteousness;  cf.  Job  33s6  a^roSticra  arOpw 7rois  Sikcuo- 
crvvqv,  and  this  is  parallel  to  rov  erre^avov  Rev  210,  1  P  54, 

Jas  i12,  all  probably  based  upon  some  unwritten  saying  of  the 
Lord  (cf.  Resch,  Agrapha ,  p.  252).  Cf.  Wisd  42,  of  virtue, 
iv  ro>  alctjvi  crT€<j)avr]<f>opovcra  7rop.1re.vti)  tov  rwy  apudvrtDV  aOXiov 
aytova  vLKrjcracra. 

diroBojaei]  corresponding  to  d7roKeiTcu :  give  as  due  to  him, 
give  back  what  he  has  deposited  with  him,  what  he  has  earned 
(cf.  TrapaOrjKT] ,  p.  90).  The  thought  here  is  not  that  of  a 
generous  giver,  but  of  a  righteous  judge.  Cf.  14,  Ro  26 
05  a7roSciJcret  e/cacrm  Kara  ra  epya  aurou,  and  Heb  I211  7rao-a 
7ratS€ta  .  .  .  Kapirov  elpTjvLKOv  rot?  St*  avrrjs  yeyvpvacr pivots 

d7roStSaj<n  &LKaio(Tvvr)<; :  and  for  the  thought,  Ign.  ad  Poly c,  6,  ra 
Seiroo-ira  vpLwv  ra  epya  vp. ujv,  tVa  ra  aKKC^ra  vp.iov  a£ia  KopLcrrjcrOe  : 

2  Jn  8. 

ou  povov  8e  € jjlo t]  added  not  only  to  encourage  Timothy,  but 
perhaps  also  to  emphasize  the  blessing  in  store.  We  shall  be 
with  many  others  there ;  cf.  1  Th  417  o-vv  avrots  .  .  .  ervv  Kvptw. 

6  Si'kcuos  KpiTrjs]  cf.  Ro  25,  6.  Here  perhaps  with  intentional 
contrast  to  the  unjust  tribunal  at  Rome,  I  615  note  and  1  P  223. 

tols  r)ya7n]K<£o-i]  cf.  Jas  I12  ov  iTrrjyyetXaTO  rots  dya7rujcriv 
avrov :  here  the  tense  is  viewed  from  the  time  of  the  judgment; 
cf.  1  Ti  617  rj\7rLKtvat.  For  this  aspect  of  the  Christian  life,  cf. 
Tit  213,  1  Co  i7,  and  4  Esdr  798 — 

“They  shall  rejoice  with  boldness, 

be  confident  without  confusion, 
be  glad  without  fear: 

for  they  are  hastening  to  behold  the  face  of  him 
whom  in  life  they  served  and  from  whom  they  are 
destined  to  receive  their  reward  in  glory  ”  (Box). 

It  is  suggestive,  but  scarcely  suitable  to  the  context,  to  combine 
with  this  the  thought  of  love  for  the  first  Appearing,  or  love  for 
the  many  manifestations  of  Christ  to  the  believer’s  heart 
(Chrys.). 

9-18.  Appeal  to  Timothy  to  join  him  quickly,  and  assurance 
of  God’s  protection. 
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Paraphrase .  Make  every  efiort  to  come  speedily  ;  I  am  very 
lonely  ;  Deinas  deserted  me  ;  his  heart  was  set  not  on  the  appear¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord,  but  on  what  this  present  world  can  offer,  and 
he  went  off  to  Thessalonica ;  Crescens  is  gone  to  Galatia,  Titus 
to  Dalmatia.  Luke  is  with  me,  but  he  is  single-handed.  Pick 
up  Mark  on  your  journey  and  bring  him  with  yourself,  for  he  is 
most  useful — alwa>s  ready  for  any  service.  As  for  Tychicus,  I 
am  sending  him  to  Ephesus.  The  cloak  which  I  left  behind  in 
the  Troad  with  Carpus,  bring  with  you  when  you  come,  also  niy 
papers,  but  above  all  I  want  the  rolls.  Alexander,  the  worker 
in  bronze,  showed  me  much  ill-will  and  did  me  much  harm :  I 
leave  him  to  the  Lord’s  judgment,  who  will  give  every  man  his 
due  reward.  But  I  advise  you,  too,  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
him,  for  he  bitterly  opposed  all  that  we  said.  At  the  first  hearing 
of  my  case  no  one  appeared  to  support  me;  nay,  every  one 
deserted  me :  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  But  the  Lord 
stood  by  my  side,  and  inspired  me  with  strength,  that  by  my 
mouth  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  might  be  fully  made,  and 
all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  it.  Aye,  and  I  was  delivered  from 
the  very  jaws  of  the  lion.  The  Lord  will  deliver  me  again  from 
every  harmful  deed,  and  will  carry  me  safe  into  His  Kingdom, 
that  Kingdom  of  His  in  the  heavens.  To  Him  be  all  glory,  age 
after  age.  Amen. 

This  paragraph  is  partly  an  appeal  to  Timothy,  partly  an 
encouragement  to  him  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  Lord’s  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  (17-  1S).  In  the  latter  part  the  language  is 
perhaps  coloured  by  that  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (cf.  Chase,  The 
LorcCs  Prayer  i?i  the  Early  Churchy  Texts  a?id  Studies,  i.  3,  pp. 
119-22);  and  throughout  there  is  much  similarity  with  that  of 
the  22nd  Psalm  : 

Cf.  Ps  2  2l  eyKar€Xi7T€5,  with  10  and  16. 

,,  5  ipvaru,  9  pvardaSu),  21  pvarat ,  with  18. 

,,  12  OVK  €(TTLV  6  f3or]6C)V,  with  1<5. 

,,  14-  22  crtoow  p.c  Ik  oroju-aros  AeWros,  with  17. 

,,  17  7rovrjp€vo}xiv(j)v,  with  18. 

,,  6-  22  lcrd)Or](Tay ,  (Twarov ,  with  18. 

,,  24  $o$d(raTC  airrov,  with  18. 

,,  28  7ratnu  at  iraTpiai  rwv  IQvuv,  with  l7. 

,,  29  tou  Kvpiov  7]  /JacriAcia,  with  1S. 

Had  St.  Paul,  like  his  Master,  been  saying  this  Psalm  in  the 
hour  of  desertion  ? 

For  the  interpretation  on  the  assumption  that  these  verses 
incorporate  earlier  notes  from  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  cf.  Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  xxxii. 
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10.  ArjjAas  (probably  a  shortened  form  of  Demetrius ;  it 
appears  also  as  a  woman’s  name,  Pap.  Oxyr.  iii.  506),  Col  414 
(ubi  v.  Lightfoot,  who  suggests  that  he  was  a  native  of  Thessa- 
lonica),  Philem  24  In  the  Acta  Pauli  et  Theda ,  cc.  1.  4.  12.  14. 
16,  he  appears  as  a  jealous  and  treacherous  companion  of  St. 
Paul ;  in  Epiphan.  Hcer .  li.  6,  as  an  apostate.  If  he  could  be 
identified  with  the  Demetrius  of  3  Jn  12  the  opposite  was  the 
case,  and  he,  like  Mark,  returned  to  true  loyalty  (cf.y.  Th .  St ., 
April  1904,  pp.  362-66,  527,  528). 

dyainjaas]  perhaps  with  intentional  contrast  to  rjya7rr]K6cn8} 
and  so  to^  vvv  aium  to  rrjv  €7ri^>aveiar.  The  suggestion  is  that  his 
courage  failed ;  cf.  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  9,  of  Paul  and  other  martyrs, 
ov  yap  tov  vvv  rjya.7nr](Tav  aiatva  dAAa  tov  V7rep  rjfJLwv  a-iroOavovTa. 

KpijaKTjs  (a  Latin  name ;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  76  of  a  freed  man  of 
Nero,  Ann .  xv.  n  of  a  centurion),  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
N.T.  By  later  tradition  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Gaul  (  Chronicon 
Pasch.  2121),  and  founder  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Mayence 
{Acta  Sanctorum ,  June  27  ;  Menologion ,  May  30). 

raXtmav]  i.e .  either  Galatia,  as  always  in  St.  Paul,  or  possibly 
Gaul ;  so  X  C,  TaXXiav,  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxvii ;  cf.  Monum.  Ancyr. 
vi.  20,  xvi.  I,  ef  * Icnravias  Kal  TaXartas  Kal  irapa  AaA/xarajv,  and 
this  uas  the  current  Greek  name  for  Gaul  in  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries  a.d.  There  is  a  similar  ambiguity  in  1  Mac  82. 
Theod.-Mops.  interprets  it  of  Gaul,  ras  vvv  KaXovfievas  TaXXtas' 
ovT<t)s  yap  avTas  7ravres  eKaXow  ol  7raXatoi,  and  he  appeals  to  Jose¬ 
phus’  history  of  the  Jews  (?  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16,  v.  Swete’s  note). 
Theodoret  is  even  stronger — Tas  TaXAtas  othrtos  eKaXecrev*  ovto) 
yap  iKaXovvTO  7raXai*  ourca  SI  Kal  vvv  avra?  6vop.a.£ovcriv  oi  tt)<;  c|a) 
TraiSetas  p,€T€iXrjxoT€<;.  For  the  usage  :  v.  Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  pp. 
3  note  and  31  ;  Encycl.  B .,  s.v .  ii.  1616.  If  this  interpretation  is 
right,  it  is  an  indication  of  St.  Paul’s  interest  in  Churches  west 
of  Rome,  and  would  support  the  theory  that  he  went  to  Spain 
(Zahn,  Einl.y  p.  415). 

AaXpaTiav  (or  possibly  AeApuxrtav,  Deissmann,  B.S.,  p.  182), 
the  southern  part  of  Illyricum,  cf.  Ro  1519. 

po^os]  perhaps  suggesting  Luke’s  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
need  of  some  helpers.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  Luke 
was  the  amanuensis  who  wrote  this  letter. 

11.  MdpKoi']  Acts  1 225  1537,  Col  410,  Philem  24 ;  for  the  details 
of  his  life,  cf.  Swete,  St.  Mark ,  Introd.  i. 

dva\a(3a»']  Acts  2o13- 14.  euxp‘r)°'TOs,  cf.  221,  Philem  n.  ets 
SiaKo^ia^,  either  for  personal  service  in  prison,  or  for  missions  to 
the  city,  or  for  help  in  worship.  Mark  had  proved  his  capacity 
as  V7r7/P€T7/S,  Acts  135  )  as  o-wepyos  ds  rrjv  fia<riXdavy  Col  411 ;  as  a 
comforter  in  trouble  (ibid.);  and,  like  Onesimus,  though  once 
aXprjo-Tos,  had  become  citj^otos  again. 
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12.  Tuxik<5^]  of  Asia  (Acts  204)  the  companion  of  the  first 
imprisonment,  sent  with  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  Eph  621, 
Col  47,  and  by  later  tradition  bishop  of  Colophonia  or  of  Chal- 
cedon  ( Menologion ,  Dec.  9).  This  statement  would  have  come 
more  naturally  after10:  perhaps  the  writer  had  forgotten  it  for 
a  moment  and  now  adds  it,  cf.  1  Cor  116;  or  it  may  imply  that 
Tychicus  is  being  sent  to  take  Timothy’s  place  at  Ephesus,  cf. 
Tit  312. 

13.  4>ai\oyt]y  (Latin  pcenula ,  but  it  is  uncertain  which  language 
borrowed  from  the  other)  :  either  (1)  a  warm  cloak  for  travelling 
or  winter  wear  (cf.  21 ),  such  as  was  used  by  the  lower  classes  at 
this  time,  though  the  use  of  it  was  allowed  to  senators  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus;  cf.  yElius  Lampridius,  “paenulis  intra  urbem 
frigoris  causa  ut  senes  uterentur  permisit,  cum  id  vestimenti 
genus  semper  itinerarium  aut  pluviae  fuisset  ”  (Wetstein).  It 
is  found  either  in  this  form  or  in  the  diminutive  cfratvoXiov  in  the 
Papyri  {Pup.  Oxyr .  vi.  933  sq.  and  other  instances  in  Dibelius). 
The  form  rfxuvoXiov  was  used  later  for  the  chasuble  in  the  Greek 
Church,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  here  to  suggest  such 
an  allusion.  Farrar  compares  the  story  of  Tyndale  in  prison 
writing  to  beg  for  a  woollen  shirt  and  his  Hebrew  Bible, 
Grammar,  and  Dictionary;  cf.  Pap.  Oxyr.  xii.  1583,  Pcvoi)  napd 
’icriSajpoy  X°iPiV  T0^  [</><** v]oAov  kol  d7r€v[cy]KOi'  irapa  K aXvK-qv, 
where  it  is  one  of  a  parcel  of  clothes,  cf.  Expositor ,  April  1918  : 
or  (2)  a  woollen  wrap  for  carrying  books  safely:  Chrysostom 
suggests  this  as  an  alternative,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Birt,  Das 
Antike  Buchwesen ,  p.  65;  Milligan,  NT.  Documents ,  p.  20; 
Latham,  The  Risen  Master ,  p.  463  note.  The  context  suggests 
this,  though  the  use  is  not  found  elsewhere  except  in  comments 
on  the  verse  and  in  the  Lexica  which  may  draw  inferences  from 
it;  cf.  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq.  s.v. 

tci  ptpXta]  papyrus  letters,  possibly  copies  of  his  own 
correspondence. 

fA€jx(3pdms]  probably  rolls  of  the  O.T.  (so  Thd.  Thdt. 
Milligan,  u.s.  ;  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  MSS,  p.  94) ; 
or  possibly  official  copies  of  the  Lord’s  words  or  early  narratives 
of  His  life  ;  cf.  I  Mac  I29  TrapaK\r](Tiv  l\ovTt<;  ra  fiifSkia  ra  ayia 
(Thom.  Aquin.). 

14.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  event  or  of  Alexander,  but  cf. 
I  i20.  The  context  would  suggest  that  it  happened  either  at 
Troas,  to  which  his  mind  has  just  gone  back,  or  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  10. 

cf.  Gen  5015  7rdi'TU  ra  kclku,  d  ei't&ei$dp.(6a  avrio, 
Dan  344,  2  Mac  139. 

diroSojcrci]  perhaps  with  conscious  contrast  to  8 :  cf.  Prov 
2412,  Ps  6  2 13  <ru  d7ro8a»cra<>  tKacrTw  Kara  ra  tnyn  avrnv  :  cf.  Ro 
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26  i219,  and  contrast  i  K  2s-  For  the  reading,  v.  Introd.,  p. 
xxxviii. 

15.  T01$  yjfi€T€pois  Xoyois]  possibly  “  our  arguments  ”  with 
reference  to  some  part  of  the  trial  at  Rome;  or  more  likely  “our 
words,”  “  our  preaching  ” :  this  opposition  might  be  an  element 
in  the  /SXao-^/xe?]/  of  I  I20.  This  suits  better  vf/icripois  (not 
€>015),  cf.  Tit  314 ;  and  for  the  plural,  cf.  i13,  I  46  63. 

10.  rrj  Trpwrir]  diroXoy.]  either  (a)  the  first  process  of  the 
present  trial :  assuming  that  he  had  appeared  before  the  court 
and  the  case  had  been  adjourned.  For  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
scene,  cf.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  pp.  168  ff. ;  or  (b)  the  first  trial  at  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  2830;  so  Euseb.  H.E. 
ii.  22.  3;  Zahn,  Einl.  §  33;  Wohlenberg;  and  this  suits  better 
the  purpose  in  17  and  the  sense  of  entire  deliverance. 

TTapeyeVexo]  as  advocate  or  friend  to  bear  testimony  for  him. 
Traces,  cf.  i15,  all  who  at  Rome  might  have  come  forward  to 
support  his  case. 

pif)  aurois  XoytcrGeiT)]  cf.  Lk  23s4,  Acts  760  (either  of  which 
scenes  may  be  before  St.  Paul's  mind  as  he  writes  these  words), 
I  Co  135  7]  ayairr)  ov  Xoytfcrai  to  kokov. 

17.  eyeSuydjjiGJcre]  cf.  I  112  note ;  iVa  .  .  .  eGnrj,  that  the 
Lord’s  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  (efe  TravTa  to.  Wvrj  Set  ir ponov 
KrjpvxOrjvai  to  evayyeXtov,  Mk  1310),  and  my  task  completed 
(Acts  915).  The  time  of  the  fulfilment  will  depend  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  16.  It  will  be  either  (a)  that  all  the  Gentiles  who 
were  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  present  trial  might 
hear  his  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  his  defence;  or  more 
probably  (b)  that  after  my  acquittal  at  my  first  trial  I  might 
complete  my  task  and  all  the  Gentiles— west  of  Rome  as  well  as 
east,  cf.  Ro  1520 — might  hear.  This  would  support  the  belief 
that  he  went  to  Spain. 

4k  orfyaros  XIoptos]  a  proverb  for  extreme  danger,  probably 
consciously  borrowed  from  Ps  22  (cf.  Ps  72  3517,  Ecclus  51s,  Esth 
1413  (LXX),  Pss.-Sol  133  Qrjpia  €7re$pdfjLo<rav  avroh  7rovr)pa * 
£v  tois  oSovtnv  avTuv  ertXXo(rav  o-apKas  avruv,  Kal  Iv  rat9  /xvXat? 
WXmv  6<jtcl  avrcov*  Kal  Ik  tovtuv  a7ravT(iiv  ippvcraTo  rjpas  Kvpios)  : 
hence  there  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  identify  the  lion — whether 
with  Nero  (so  Chrys.,  cf.  Prov  1912  ySao-tXetu?  (breiX?)  o/xoia 
/3pvyp.u  Xeovros :  Josephus,  Ant .  xviii.  6.  10,  riOvrjKev  6  XcW  of 
Tiberius)  or  with  Satan  (1  P  58). 

18.  puVeTai]  in  the  future  as  He  had  done  in  the  past,  311. 
diro  .  .  .  TroMTjpou,  not  “from  any  wrong-doing,  any  failure  of 
courage  ”  (as  in  Dt  23s,  Job  i8,  Test .  XII.  Patr .,  Dan  6.  8 ;  airo 
7rdyT09  ap.apTr)p.aro%  Chrys.),  but  “from  any  harmful  attack,” 
“from  anything  that  may  harm  me,”  whether  coming  from 
7rov7]pol  dv0pa)7roL ,  313,  or  from  6  -irovrjpos.  The  phrase  is  perhaps 
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based  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  pvva t  rjix as  a.n ro  tov  7rovT]pov}  which 
itself  may  be  based  on  Jewish  liturgical  forms ;  cf.  Taylor,  Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers ,  p.  142. 

tt] v  Irroupcmoi']  “  regnum  Neroniano  melius  ”  (Bengel);  but 
the  contrast  is  rather  with  the  present  kingdom  on  earth,  Col  i18 
“  that  kingdom  whose  real  seat  is  in  the  heavens,”  cf.  1.  $  rj  8 <$£a, 

so  4  Mac  1824;  cf.  Charles,  Revelatioji ,  16. 

19.  IIpicTKav'  Kal  ’AkuW]  Acts  i82*18,  Ro  16s,  1  Co  1619:  very 
probably  freed  members  of  the  gens  Acilia  at  Rome ;  v.  S.-H.  on 
Ro  168. 

Toy  ’Oy^cruj).  oiKoy]  cf.  I16*18. 

20.  wEpacrTos]  probably  the  same  as  in  Ro  1623,  and  perhaps 
also  as  in  Acts  1922. 

Tpo4>ijxoy]  Acts  204  2 129.  These  facts  would  naturally  have 
been  mentioned  in  10  or  18 :  they  are  perhaps  added  here  to 
explain  why  no  greeting  is  sent  to  or  by  them. 

21.  irpo  x^ip-wyos]  as  quickly  as  possible :  before  winter  sets 
in  which  will  make  travelling  dangerous  for  you,  and  when  I 
shall  specially  need  your  presence — and  (perhaps)  the  warm 
cloak. 

These  are  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  not  com¬ 
panions  of  St.  Paul,  cf.  10*n,  and  probably  not  of  sufficient 
standing  in  the  city  to  have  appeared  in  court  in  support  of  him 
(cf.  16).  Linus  is  probably  the  bishop  of  Rome  (Iren  Har. 
iii.  3).  Of  Eubulus  nothing  is  known.  For  an  examination  of 
the  untrustworthy  legends  which  have  grown  up  round  the 
names  of  Pudens  and  Claudia,  cf.  Lightfoot,  Cle?ne?it  of  Rome , 
i.  pp.  76-79  ;  Edmundson,  The  Church  in  Rome ,  note  C. 

22.  Probably  an  autograph  blessing,  cf.  2  Th  317 ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  paragraph,  9*22,  so  full  of  human  personal  feeling,  may 
well  have  been  written  with  his  own  hand. 

|X€0’  upwy]  so  I  621,  Tit  315;  v.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiii.  Thdt.,  who 
read  /*€0’  rjjx aiv,  ends  his  comment  with  the  prayer,  “  And  may  it 
be  our  lot,  too,  to  gain  that  grace  through  the  intercessions  of 
him  who  wrote  and  him  who  received  this  letter;  and  may  we  see 
them  in  their  everlasting  habitations,  not  from  afar,  as  the  rich 
man  saw  Lazarus,  but  dwelling  side  by  side  with  them  and 
enrolled  under  their  leadership.” 


TITUS 


tpyois  ayaOots  oU  i rpoyTolpLaaev  6  deb s  tVa  tv  atirois  nepnraT'fiauuev 
-Eph  2™. 


Historical  situation. — (i)  St.  Paul. — St.  Paul  has  been  at 
Crete,  and  has  left  Titus  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  churches  there :  he  is  now  apparently  on  his  travels  (315  ol 
/act*  ifAov  7ravT€s,  cf.  Gal  i2  and  contrast  1  Co  1619) :  with  him  are 
Artemas,  Tychicus,  Zenas,  and  Apollos  :  the  latter  two  are  start¬ 
ing  on  a  journey  which  will  take  them  past  Crete :  so  St.  Paul 
sends  this  letter  by  them,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  o-voTaTi/a)  Ittkt- 
To\rj  for  them,  and  also  to  prepare  Titus  to  join  him  before  the 
winter,  as  soon  as  he  receives  a  visit  from  Artemas  and  Tychicus, 
and  meanwhile  to  guide  him  in  his  work 'and  teaching  at  Crete. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  place  of  writing :  it  is  perhaps  a 
fair  inference  from  1  Ti  i8  that  it  was  somewhere  in  Macedonia: 
this  would  be  consistent  with  his  intention  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
Zahn  (Einl.y  p.  430)  assumes  that  Titus  had  written,  asking  for 
advice :  this  is  possible,  but  not  necessary. 

(ii)  The  situation  at  Crete . — There  are  already  groups  of 
Christians,  “whole  families,”  111,  in  several  cities  in  the  island 
(Kara  7r o\tv,  i6),  but  their  organization  is  incomplete:  there  are 
false  teachers,  mainly  converted  Jews,  laying  stress  on  the  Jewish 
law,  on  myths  and  genealogies,  wasting  time  on  worthless  contro¬ 
versies  ;  and  the  standard  of  life  has  scarcely  risen  above  that  of 
their  heathen  neighbours :  there  are  insubordinate,  quarrelsome, 
useless  members  of  the  community.  St.  Paul  had  begun  to 
organize  them  and  had  left  Titus  to  finish  his  work :  he  is  now 
authorized  to  appoint  presb)ters,  i6'9,  to  guide  the  teaching,  21*16, 
to  rebuke  with  authority,  to  deal  with  those  who  are  factious,  311 : 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  ordination  for  this  special  work  or  of 
its  permanence.  The  bishop  is  mentioned  and  presbyters,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  they  are  separate  grades  (cf.  Introduction,  p. 
xx) ;  there  is  no  mention  of  deacons,  deaconesses  or  widows,  or 
of  any  details  of  the  Services  of  the  Church,  except  the  allusion  to 
Baptism  (3s).  The  Christians  are  “God’s  elect”  (i1),  His 
“peculiar  people”  (214),  both  titles  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
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O.T.j  ol  7r€7rtcrT€UKorc9  Of u>  (3s),  the  men  of  faith,  and,  apparently, 
ot  rjfXfTtpoi  (314),  “our  brothers  and  sisters.” 

Date. — Assuming  the  integrity  and  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
whole,  it  seems  impossible  to  fit  these  circumstances  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul  is  only  mentioned  there  as  visit¬ 
ing  Crete  on  the  last  journey  to  Rome :  he  stayed  there  some 
time  (Acts  27s*9) :  this  might  be  the  visit  referred  to  in  i6,  and  the 
Epistle  might  have  been  written  during  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
28 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Titus  being  with  him  on  that 
journey,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Tychicus,  his  present  com¬ 
panions  are  different  from  those  in  the  letters  from  Rome.  More¬ 
over,  the  likeness  of  style  with  I  and  II  Timothy  points  to  a  later 
time  after  the  release  from  the  first  imprisonment.  The  greater 
likeness  with  r  Ti  (as  compared  with  2  Ti)  suggests  that  it  was 
written  very  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  it,  and  its  greater  simplicity 
suggests  that  it  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  and  therefore  the  earliest 
of  the  three  Pastorals. 

On  the  theory  that  the  Epistle  is  a  later  expansion  of  a  genuine 
Pauline  fragment,  that  fragment,  consisting  only  of  the  address 
and  the  personal  messages,  312- 15,  might  have  been  written  by  St. 
Paul  while  in  Macedonia  to  Titus  still  at  Corinth,  i.e.  after  writing 
2  Co  10-13,  and  before  writing  2  Co  1-9  (so  Harrison,  P.E. ,  p. 
1 1 5) ;  and  the  expanded  letter  will  fall  at  the  end  of  Cent.  I,  or 
the  beginning  of  Cent.  II.  In  this  case,  it  would  probably  be 
later  than  2  Ti  but  earlier  than  1  Ti,  as  being  simpler  and  imply¬ 
ing  a  less  organized  Church ;  but  v .  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv. 

Aim  and  value . — The  chief  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  character;  but  whereas  in  I  and  II  Ti  the  main  stress  was 
on  the  character  of  the  officers  of  the  Church,  on  the  teachers, 
here  it  is  also  and  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  taught.  He  is 
dealing  with  communities  in  a  fairly  early  stage  of  Christian  life 
and  with  less  civilization  than  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  The 
population  of  Crete  had  always  been  very  mixed  (cf.  Horn.  Od. 
19.  172-77):  there  had  been  constant  rivalry  between  city  and 
city :  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  it  had  been  the  centre  of 
piracy,  subdued  with  difficulty  by  the  Romans:  since  67  b.c.  it 
had  been  part  of  a  Roman  province,  and  at  this  time  there  was 
still  a  mixed  population,  consisting  of  the  Roman  officials,  the 
natives,  and  a  considerable  colony  of  Jewish  traders  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Gaium ,  36;  cf.  1  Mac  n83);  it  still  supplied  mercenaries  for 
foreign  armies  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  3  ;  Livy,  xliv.  45),  and  the 
inhabitants  had  a  bad  name  for  treachery  and  for  love  of  money 
(Polyb.  vi.  46,  47  ;  Plutarch,  Aimil.  23,  rots  ^pyjpaa’Lv,  tocnrep 
KTjpion. ;  p. eXiTrai,  TrpoaXnrapovvTf^.  Livy  (iibi  supra),  “  Cretenses 
spem  pecuniae  secuti  ”). 

Hence  the  writer  lays  stress  on  the  duties  of  members  of  a 
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family,  and  on  those  of  citizens  of  a  State.  The  true  character  of 
each  member  is  defined :  the  duty  of  obedience  to  authority,  of 
active  service  to  the  community,  of  honest  trading,  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  are  insisted  upon.  This  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  St. 
Paul’s  stress  on  family  life  in  Col.  and  Eph.,  and  on  obedience 
to  magistrates  in  Rom. :  it  is  the  natural  language  of  the  Roman 
citizen  anxious  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  its  provincials  (cf. 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen ,  c.  6).  To 
secure  such  a  character  the  foundation  is  laid  in  sound,  whole¬ 
some  teaching  :  the  grace  of  God  disciplines  and  educates  :  Christ’s 
self-sacrifice  was  made  for  this  very  purpose  :  God’s  own  gracious¬ 
ness  and  love  for  man  is  the  model  for  the  Christian’s  imitation  and 
supplies  the  strength  for  it.  The  Church  is  the  school  of  character. 

Analysis. 

i1’4  Salutation.  Paul  the  apostle  of  a  common  faith,  a  true 
knowledge,  a  hope  of  eternal  life,  to  Titus  a  genuine 
son  in  the  faith. 
i5~3h  Commands  to  Titus. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  ministry  (i5’16). 

Presbyters  to  be  appointed  in  every  city,  but 
only  men  known  to  be  of  high  character  in 
their  family  life  to  be  chosen,  6- 6. 

Reason. — Because  the  bishop  has  to  regulate 
God’s  family,  to  teach  sound  teaching,  and 
refute  opponents,  7’9.  Such  opponents  are 
to  be  sharply  rebuked,  as  upsetting  others, 
insubordinate,  wasting  time  on  foolish  discus¬ 
sions,  and  as  untrue  to  their  profession, 
10-16 

(f)  With  regard  to  the  various  classes  in  relation  to 
their  family  life  (21*15). 

Titus  is  to  teach  and  enforce  a  true  standard 
of  character  on  the  elder  men,  2  : 

The  elder  women,  who  are  to  train  the 
younger  women. 

Reason. — That  God’s  word  be  not 
evil  spoken  of,  3'5. 

The  younger  men,  to  whom  he  is  to  be 
himself  the  example. 

Reason.' — That  opponents  of  Christi¬ 
anity  be  put  to  shame,  6'8. 

The  slaves,  to  be  obedient,  honest, 
thoroughly  loyal  to  their  masters. 
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Reason . — That  they  may  adorn  the 
Christian  teaching,  9,1°. 

Such  character  is  made  possible  by  the  grace 
of  God,  bringing  salvation  and  training  us 
to  a  true  life  here,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
appearing  of  Christ,  the  whole  purpose  of 
whose  self-sacrifice  was  to  save  us  from 
lawlessness  and  make  us  eager  for  excel¬ 
lence,  u'14. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  Christians  to  the 
heathen  world ,  to  their  life  as  citizens,  31'8. 

They  must  be  reminded  (1)  to  be  subordinate 
to  authority  and  active  in  good  works,  (2) 
to  be  courteous  and  gentle  to  all  men,  1*2. 

Reason. — God’s  loving-kindness  to  us  has  raised 
us  from  the  old  heathen  life  by  the  rich 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  to  a  hope  of  eternal 
life ;  hence  all  believers  must  take  the  lead 
in  good  works  and  live  useful  lives,  s'8. 

(( d)  In  regard  to  teaching .  Titus  is  to  avoid  foolish 
discussions  and  controversies;  to  rebuke; 
but  if  rebuke  fails,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  factious  men,  9*n. 
u.  13  Personal  messages. 

14  Final  appeal  for  useful,  fruitful  lives. 

15  Greetings. 

i1*4  Paraphrase.  Paul  to  Titus  his  true  son  in  the  faith. 

Paul  writing  as  a  slave  of  God,  bound  to  obey  his  Master’s 
command,  yet,  more  than  that,  as  one  formally  commissioned  to 
speak  for  Jesus  Christ — Paul,  whose  only  standard  is  the  faith 
shared  by  God’s  elect  and  a  knowledge  of  truth  such  as  makes 
for  godliness,  whose  whole  work  rests  on  hope  of  eternal  life, 
that  life  which  the  God  who  cannot  deceive  promised  to  man 
long  ages  past,  aye,  and  at  the  right  moment  He  published 
abroad  His  message  in  a  proclamation,  which  was  put  as  a 
sacred  trust  into  my  hands  in  virtue  of  a  direct  command  from 
God,  your  Saviour  and  mine,  writes  to  you  as  a  son  whom  he 
knows  that  he  can  trust,  a  son  in  a  common  faith.  Grace  and 
peace  be  with  you  from  God  our  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  ourSaviour. 

The  address  is  unusually  long,  but  compare  Gal  i1-5,  Ro  i1*7 
j 525-27.  jt  might  have  been  compiled  with  a  reminiscence  of 
those  passages,  but  a  compiler  would  naturally  have  been 
simpler,  and  the  changes  are  more  natural  in  the  same  author 
writing  at  a  different  time. 
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It  strikes  two  notes — (i)  a  personal  note,  a  letter  from  a  father 
to  a  son  (eyed  .  .  .  tc'kvw)  ;  (ii)  more  strongly  an  official  note, 
instructions  from  an  apostle  to  a  delegate  (aTroo-roAos  .  .  . 
yv7]<rLw  TeKvaj) :  laying  stress  (1)  on  his  duty  rather  than  on  his 
authority  (SoGAos  .  .  .  a7rdaToAos  .  .  .  €TTi<TT€vOr]v  .  .  .  kclt  €7rLTayrjv)  ; 
(2)  on  the  nature  of  the  message  he  has  to  give.  This  is  the 
point  mainly  emphasized ;  it  is  no  novelty,  no  unfounded  state¬ 
ment,  no  aimless  discussion,  but  rooted  in  the  past  and  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  and  affecting  a  godly  life,  opa  77-ajs  yc/x€i 

TO  Trpooipuov  TU)V  €VCpy€(TLU)V  TOV  0€C)G,  ChryS. 

1.  &ouXos  0€ou]  here  only  in  St.  Paul  of  himself,  but  cf.  SoGAos 
y\i)<jov  Xp.,  Ro  i1,  Phil  i1;  SoGAos  Kvptov,  2  Ti  224.  It  carries 
the  thought  of  obedience  beyond  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  “  the 
God  of  our  fathers  who  had  chosen  him  to  know  His  will  ”  (Acts 
2214),  and  so  places  him  on  a  level  with  Moses  and  other  O.T. 
servants  (Dan  910* n),  especially  with  “  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ”  of 
Isaiah;  cf.  2  Ti  224  note.  Pelagius’  comment,  “servus  Dei  non 
peccati  ”  (cf.  214  33,  Ro  615-23),  is  suggestive,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
sciously  present. 

diroo-roAos  &€  *1.  Xp.]  strengthens  the  sense  of  duty,  perhaps  also 
to  enforce  his  authority.  “  Scribit  non  quae.  Titus  in  cubiculo 
solus  legat  sed  quae  proferat  in  publicum,”  Calvin. 

Kara  tticttiv,  as  in  kclt  €vcrej3€i av,  kclt  & TiTayry,  Kara  kolvtjv 
7 ricrrtv,  Kara  gives  the  standard ;  but  the  application  of  the  standard 
differs  with  the  context.  Here  it  may  include  (a)  chosen  in 
conformity  to  the  faith,  otl  h tlcttcvctc.  Ka0a7r€p  ol  Xonrol  ckXcktol 
(Theophylact) ;  (b)  preaching  by  that  standard,  “  to  preache  the 
faith”  (Tynd.  Cov.)  ;  cf.  I  K  193  a7rr)\6€v  Kara  tt]v  if/v^rjv  kavrov , 
“  to  save  his  life.” 

CkXcKTOJV'  0€Ou]  SO  Ro  833,  Col  312  d)9  €kA.  TOV  O.y  2  Ti  210, 
i  P  i1.  The  phrase  springs  from  the  O.T.,  being  based  on  the 
choice  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  charged  with  a  message  for  the 
whole  world ;  cf.  ol  ckA cktol  p,ov,  Ps  883,  and  especially  its  use 
with  regard  to  Israel  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Is  4320  454 
65®  etc.  Hence  it  here  may  include  the  thought  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  past,  and  lays  stress  on  the  sense  of  God’s  choice 
of  the  Church  and  of  its  duty  to  carry  His  Truth  to  the  world. 

emy^wau/  dXt]0.]  cf.  i  Ti  24,  2  Ti  225  37,  Heb  io26.  Not  faith 
alone,  but  knowledge  also  is  necessary  for  an  apostle  :  cf.  Ro  io2 
of  the  Jews,  £>rj\ov  dtov  c;(0i>o-u',  aAA*  oG  kclt  kiriyvuxjiv  \  Jn  669 

7T€7ri(TT€VKapL€V  KCtt  iyvu)Kap,€v. 

TTjs  kot*  €uo-€p.]  cf.  i  Ti  63,  contrast  2  Ti  35. 

2.  €7TS  eXTTtSt  £.]  cf.  i  Ti  49- 10. 

€irr)YY€^aT0]  from  Gen  315  onwards,  cf.  Ro  i2,  Lk  i70. 

6  di|/€u8r]s  0.]  here  only  in  N.T. ;  perhaps  with  contrast  to 
the  if/cvcrTaL  at  Crete12;  but  cf.  2  Ti  213,  2  Co  i19-23,  Martyr. 
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Polyc.  14,  6  aip tv&ijs  Kal  akyOivo';  0cos,  in  Polycarp’s  last  prayer. 
The  God  whose  promise  of  life  will  not  fail  in  face  of  death. 

•jrpo  xp-  cuomW]  ‘‘ante  tempora  srecularia,”  Vulg.,  long  ages 
past,  age-long  periods  ago,  not  referring  to  God’s  purpose  before 
time  began,  as  in  2  Ti  19,  Eph  i4,  but  to  definite  promises  (cf. 
Ro  94  ai  cVayycAtai)  made  in  time. 

3.  Sc]  The  relative  sentence  is  broken  off  and  a 

direct  sentence  substituted ;  cf.  1  Ti  612  and  Blass,  G.G. ,  §  79.  it. 
Possibly  the  relative  sentence  is  continued  down  to  ZSiois,  “which 
he  promised  and  declared  at  the  right  moment,”  tov  Aoyov 
being  in  loose  apposition  to  the  whole  sentence ;  cf.  to  jiapTvpiov , 
1  Ti  26. 

tov  \6yov  auTou]  cf.  3s  note. 

Katpots  tSiois]  The  thought  of  the  Incarnation  taking  place 
at  the  right  moment  in  the  world’s  history  is  a  favourite  one 
with  St.  Paul  (Gal  44,  Ro  56  Kara  Kaipov,  Eph  i10,  Acts  1726), 
springing  from  apocalyptic  expectations,  summed  up  by  the  Lord 
(Mk  i15  7rc7r\rjpujTaL  6  Kaupos),  and  expanded  by  himself  in  his 
philosophy  of  history,  Ro  1-3 ;  perhaps  consciously  meeting  the 
objection  TI  vvv  Kal  ov  7rporepov ;  cf.  Kp .  Diogn.  C.  1,  rt  StJttotc 
Kcuvbv  tovto  yevos  .  .  .  elo-rjXOev  eh  tov  /3lov  vvv  Kal  ov  Trporepov. 
The  nearest  analogy  to  the  phrase  is  also  Pauline,  Kaipu  iSio>, 
Gal  69;  the  exact  phrase  is  peculiar  in  N.T.  to  P.E.  (1  Ti  26 
615  only);  both  words  are  ambiguous:  (i)  is  Z8iW=“ at  its  right 
moment”;  cf.  Tob  144  (n)  7ra vTa  o-v/x^crerat  Tots  /caipois  avruiv, 
Lev  234  264,  Ps  i3,  Gal  69  ;  Justin  M.  c .  Tryph.  c.  131,  tt avra 
7rpoAa/x/?uvovTos  7rpo  tCjv  1S1W  Kaip£>v  tov  Qeov :  or  “at  His  oivn 
time,”  ore  cSo/a/xao-e,  Thdt. ;  so  Ps  74s  orav  \a/3ia  Kaipov ,  Acts 
I7  Kaipous  ou<?  6  7raTrjp  eOero  iv  rfj  iSia  e^oucria.  The  context, 
with  its  stress  on  God’s  action,  makes  the  latter  probable  here 
and  in  1  Ti  615,  the  former  in  1  Ti  26 ;  but  the  two  thoughts  lie 
close  together,  and  were  perhaps  not  kept  distinct,  (ii)  Is  the 
plural  only  an  idiomatic  usage,  practically  equivalent  to  the 
singular?  cf.  Jer  5026  (  =  2726  LXX)  oi  Katpol  a ur*/s  =  6  Kaipos  £k- 
SiK-rjo-ews,  ibid . 31 ;  so  xpo'voi,  Lk  209  23s  ;  ydp.01,  Lk  1286;  or  is  the 
plural  to  be  pressed?  In  the  former  case  the  reference  would  be 
to  the  whole  life  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Heb  i1) ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
various  points  in  the  life,  the  birth  (Gal  44),  the  death  (Ro  5°), 
and  to  the  subsequent  apostolic  preaching  (1  Ti  26  316).  The 
contrast  with  x^voi  olIu>vloi  and  the  analogy  of  Ro  1626  favours 
the  latter  view. 

For  the  preparation  for  Christ  in  History,  cf.  Lux  Mundi ,  c.  4, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  44,  <!)?  koto.  Kaipov  rjKei  to  Krjpvypia 
vvv,  ovTU)S  Kara  Kaipov  eboOr]  vop. os  piev  Kal  7rpo<f>i}Tai  fiapfidpo is, 
</>iAocro</>ia  Sc  "EAA^o-i. 

KaT  ciuTaY^l  connected  primarily  with  ei no-Tcv0r;v  (cf.  1  Ti  i1 
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note),  but  Ro  i626  suggests  a  further  connection  with  i^avipwae. 
The  command  to  St.  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel  is  part  of  the 
command  of  the  eternal  God  to  manifest  the  Christ ;  cf.  i  Ti  27. 

tou  awTTjpos  rjpjy]  of  all  of  us  Christians,  but  with  the 
specializing  thought  “  of  you  and  me”;  cf.  Kara  Koivty  tt'mttiv . 

4.  Tito)]  Personal  references  to  the  life  or  character  of  Titus 
are  very  slight  in  the  Epistle ;  such  as  occur  are  quite  consistent 
with  the  little  that  is  known  of  him  elsewhere.  He  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  A  Gentile  by  birth,  he  was  perhaps 
converted  by  St.  Paul  on  his  First  Missionary  Journey  at  Iconium 
{Acta  Pauli  et  Theclce, ,  c.  2).  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistles 
as  accompanying  St.  Paul  on  the  visit  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  in  Gal  2.  There  his  case  was  apparently  taken  as  a 
test  case  of  the  need  of  circumcising  Gentile  converts,  and 
(although  the  reading  and  meaning  of  Gal  23*6  are  not  quite 
certain)  the  demand  was  almost  certainly  successfully  resisted. 
Later  he  becomes  St.  Paul’s  delegate  to  Corinth :  he  begins 
there  to  organize  the  Collection  for  the  Saints  (2  Co  86'10) ;  he 
goes  later,  perhaps  taking  the  severe  letter  of  2  Co  2  and  7,  to 
deal  with  the  refusal  of  that  Church  to  obey  the  Apostle :  he 
deals  successfully  with  the  difficulty  and  returns  to  gladden  the 
Apostle’s  heart  in  Macedonia ;  he  then  gladly  returns  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Collection  (2  Co  816).  On  another  occasion  he  is  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Dalmatia  (2  Ti  410).  He  is  a  trustworthy,  confi¬ 
dential  delegate,  walking  in  the  Apostle’s  steps,  walking  in  the 
same  spirit  (2  Co  1218),  his  “brother”  (2  Co  213),  his  fellow- 
worker  and  sharer  of  his  toils  (823).  So  here  he  is  a  “genuine 
son,  sharing  the  same  faith  (14);  his  life  is  to  be  a  pattern  to 
younger  men  (27);  but  there  is  less  of  personal  guidance  and 
exhortation  than  there  was  to  the  younger  and  more  timid 
Timothy.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts,  but  two 
interesting  suggestions  have  been  made :  (i)  that  he  was  a  rela¬ 
tive  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  Ro?nan  Citizen ,  pp. 
284-86,  390),  or  even  the  brother  (Souter,  Expository  Times , 
March  1907,  cf.  2  Co  817* 18  1218)  of  St.  Luke;  (ii)  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  “  we  ”  sections  in  the  Acts.  Either  would 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  him  in  Acts ;  but 
both  are  precarious.  Later  ecclesiastical  tradition  spoke  of  him 
as  Bishop  of  Crete  (Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  4),  and  as  living  to  a  very 
old  age;  and  there  was  an  Acts  of  Titusy  which  is  no  longer 
extant  (cf.  Lipsius,  Die  Apokr.  Apostelgeschichte ,  iii.  pp.  401-06), 
and  a  panegyric  on  him  is  found  in  the  works  of  Andrew  of  Crete 
(Migne,  Patrol .  Gr vol.  97).  He  is  commemorated  on  Jan.  4 
in  the  Latin  Church,  on  Aug.  25  in  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and 
Maronite  Churches  {Acta  Sanctorum ,  i.  pp.  163,  164;  Nilles, 
Kalendarium  Manuale). 
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Y^crtw]  cf.  i  Ti  i2.  kotA  koiv'tjv' 7riaTiy :  “in  virtue  of  a  faith 
which  is  common  to  you,  to  me” — to  you  a  Gentile  as  much 
as  to  me  a  Jew — but  also  with  the  wider  suggestion,  “a  faith 
common  to  all  Christians”:  cf.  Jude3;  but  not  so  definite  as 
“secundam  fidem  catholicam  ”  (Holtzmann).  Cf.  Acta  Carpi 
et  Papyli ,  §  30,  6  dv0U7ra.TOS  elnw  T €Kva  ;  lTa7n;Aos  tlney' 

Kal  iroWa  Sia  tov  ®€<>v.  els  tis  Ik  tou  Sijpov  ifioijo-ev  Acyu>v  Kara 

TljV  TTLCTTLV  TW V  XpKTTLavWV  Aey «  T€KV(L  £X€tV*  IIa7ruAoS  €17T€V  .  .  . 

iv  7 Tii<rr)  i-rrapyLa  Kal  7 roAci  dcrL  poi  TtKva  Kara  ©€Ov. 

©eou  iraTpos]  rjfxCiv  is  perhaps  to  be  supplied  from  tov  ctwttJpos 
rpxuv:  if  not,  7ra rpos  is  used  in  its  widest  sense  (cf.  1  Th  i1, 
I  Ti  I2,  2  Ti  I2  Only),  Father  of  all,  cf  ov  7rdo-a  Trarpia  .  .  .  ovo* 
p d£cr(u,  Eph  315,  perhaps  (so  Chrys.)  recalling  yvrjaitn  tck^w,  God 
the  source  of  all  fatherhood,  and  of  my  relation  to  you  my  son. 

tou  crwrrjpos  Christ  is  placed  on  the  same  level  as 

God  3 ;  the  phrase  anticipates  the  stress  on  salvation  from  sin 


5-9.  Paraphrase .  Be  sure  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for 
which  I  left  you  behind  in  Crete :  there  was  much  left  by  me 
incomplete;  you  were  to  complete  it  by  appointing  a  body  of 
elders  in  each  city.  I  gave  you  general  instructions,  but  the 
important  point  in  the  choice  of  them  is  the  character  they  bear 
in  their  own  homes.  One  whom  you  appoint  must  not  be  liable 
to  have  any  charge  brought  against  him,  he  must  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife,  his  children  must  be  loyal  and  trustworthy — not 
liable  to  be  accused  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  disorderly  life. 
For  it  will  never  do  for  the  presiding  officer  of  a  church  to  be 
liable  to  have  any  charge  brought  against  him  ;  for  it  is  God’s 
own  family  that  he  has  to  control.  So  he  must  not  be  self- 
willed,  not  hot-tempered,  not  violent  in  speech,  nor  given  to 
striking  others,  nor  willing  to  make  money  in  unworthy  ways : 
he  must  be  ready  to  welcome  Christian  passers-by,  to  give  a 
welcome  to  every  one  and  everything  that  is  good  ;  self-controlled, 
just  to  others,  holy  in  character,  having  himself  well  in  hand, 
holding  firmly  a  preaching  that  is  loyal  to  our  doctrine :  for  he 
has  a  twofold  duty — both  to  stir  up  the  faithful  by  the  sound 
teaching  that  he  gives  and  to  answer  those  who  oppose  it. 

Cf.  1  Ti  31’7  and  the  notes  there.  The  main  qualifications 
for  the  presbyters  are  the  same  in  both  places,  but  1  Ti  implies 
a  community  of  longer  standing  and  completer  organization — 

(a)  in  insisting  more  upon  good  testimony  to  character  from 

those  without, 

(b)  in  excluding  recently-converted  Christians  (pr)  veocfavTov), 

(c)  in  laying  down  rules  for  deacons  and  deaconesses  as  well. 
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[One  cursive,  460,  adds  here  pd]  x€LPOTO velv  St-yd/iovs  p.r)8l  Sta- 
kovovs  clvtovs  7TOLGIV  fn)$€  yui/abcas  €^€U/  ck  Siya/atas.]  The  method 
of  ordination  is  left  undefined.  A  free  hand  seems  to  be  given 
to  Titus  (Jva  .  .  .  KaTa<jTTj<jYi^)  ;  but  this  would  be  consistent  with 
a  previous  choice  by  the  community  (cf.  Acts  65,  1  Ti  120  note). 
The  duties  are  also  undefined,  but  there  are  implied  discipline 
over  the  members  of  the  community,  teaching,  perhaps  control 
of  the  finances  (pd)  aicr^/jo/ccpS?}),  and  the  duty  of  hospitality  to 
strangers.  The  qualifications  insisted  upon  are  moral :  they  are 
such  as  have  been  tested  in  the  family  life  of  the  candidate 
before  his  appointment,  and  therefore  show,  even  in  points  like 
“the  husband  of  one  wife,”  the  standard  expected  in  a  good 
layman.  For  the  relation  of  the  bricrKOTros  to  the  7rp€o-/3vT€poi ,  cf. 
Introd.,  p.  xx ;  and  for  the  whole  section,  Hort,  The  Chi'istian 
Ecclesia ,  pp.  190-92. 

5.  toutou  ^dpiy]  Eph  31- 14  only  in  N.T. ;  cf.  ou  ^apiv,  Luke 
747  and  the  adverbial  use  of  x°LPLV  very  common,  e.g.,  Gal  319, 
1  Jn  372. 

dircXnroi',  2  Ti  420 ;  elsewhere  not  in  St.  Paul,  who  uses  KaraXc [- 
tt€lv  (1  Th  31  only).  Both  words  were  in  common  usage.  airoX. 
perhaps  suggests  more  than  KaraX.  the  thought  of  intention — 
I  purposely  told  you  off  for  this  work,  and  left  you  behind  for  it. 

id  Xeiirorra]  in  this  neuter  sense,  313,  Luke  1822  only  in  N.T., 
but  common  both  in  prose  and  poetry ;  cf.  iv  cVayoptfcjor^rai  Ta 
iXXzLTrovTa,  Plut.  X.  Or.  Vitce ,  p.  844  E  (Wetstein). 

em8iop0<j<rfl]  complete  (Ittl)  setting  thoroughly  (Sta)  right ;  cf. 
SiopOiocns,  Heb  910 ;  Sto/o0umys,  Wisd  715;  iiravopOoio-Lv,  2  Ti  316. 
The  middle  is  not  quite  so  personal  as  the  active  “  see  that  things 
are  got  right  under  your  guidance.” 

KaTatJTTjCTfls]  cf.  Acts  63  ou?  Kara(TTr}(TopL€v ,  which  shows  that 
it  does  not  exclude  a  choice  by  the  community,  but  the  change 
from  the  middle  hrihiopOwcrr)  perhaps  points  to  the  separate  action 
of  Titus. 

7Tp€apUT€pOUS  KClTa  ttoXu']  (K pijrrj  €Karopt7roAts,  II.  2.  649  !)  a 
body  of  “  elders  ”  in  each  city ;  cf.  Acts  1423  2017,  and  1  Ti  414  to 
7rp€(T j3vTcpioV)  which  Theophylact  substitutes  here  both  in  text 
and  commentary. 

o>s  eyw  <70L  Si€Ta^dpiT]i/]  perhaps  with  implied  antithesis  to  some 
opponents  at  Crete :  “as  /,  Christ’s  Apostle  (cf.  o  hnorevOrjv  €*yw, 
i3),  laid  down  to  carry  out  my  own  ideal  (middle;  cf.  1  Co  717 
ovTws  iv  rat?  IkkX.  7rao-at?  StaTacro-o/xai)  and  impressed  upon  you 
my  son  and  my  delegate.”  The  instructions  may  be  limited  to  the 
following  qualifications  for  the  ministry :  but  more  probably  they 
were  wider,  and  included  rules  for  the  method  of  appointment 
and  the  duties  of  the  presbyters. 

6.  pitas  yumiKos  a^p]  cf.  1  Ti  32  note. 
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mora]  perhaps  “  believing,”  “  Christian,”  “  non  ad  idolorum 
culturain  proruentes,”  Thd. ;  cf.  i  Ti  412  516  62,  Concil.  Carthag. 

iii.  Canon  xviii.  “  ut  episcopi  et  presbyteri  et  diaconi  non  ordi- 
nentur  priusquam  omnes  qui  sunt  in  domo  eorum  Christianos 
catholicos  fecerint.”  More  probably,  as  suiting  the  following 
qualifications  better,  “  trustworthy,”  “  loyal  ”  ;  cf.  1  Co  417  t£kvov 
dyair^rov  kcu  7r torov,  and  I  Ti  35. 

dawrtas]  “luxurice,”  Vulg. ;  “  lascivice,”  Thd. -Mops.  The 
conduct  of  the  dowos,  one  who  cannot  save,  who  wastes  his 
money,  often  with  the  implication  of  wasting  it  on  his  pleasures, 
and  so  ruining  himself,  cf.  Lk  1513  dcrcbroj 9,  Eph.  518  oivw  iv 
to  ic ttlv  dcrama,  i  P  4**,  2  Mac  64  dcramas  Kal  KilifUDv — “  extrava- 
gance,”  “prodigality,”  almost  “profligacy.”  Aristotle  (Nic.  Eth . 

iv.  i)  defines  it  as  v7r€p/3o\r]  nepl  XPW aTa:  ihevOepioTrjs  being  the 
true  mean,  dveAcvflcpi a  the  failure  to  use  money  rightly.  The 
characteristic  of  the  do-orro?  is  to  tfrOeipav  ryv  ova  lav :  so  he  comes 
to  ruin  himself  6  Si*  avro^  d7roAAvp,ci'os,  Sokci  S’  d7rajAcid  ns  atirov 
dlvat  Kal  f]  tt}?  ovo'tas  cfaOopd.  Prov  28s  provides  an  apposite 
comment  on  this  verse,  cfrvXacrcrei  vopowlbs  (twctos,  os  Sc  noipLalvei 
daarrlav  aTipa^a  irarepa  :  cf.  Trench,  Sy?i.  NT.  S.v . 

dj'UTToraKra]  primarily — to  himself,  1  Ti  34  rcVva  fyovra  iv 
v7roTayij}  but  including  disorder  out  of  doors,  insubordinate  to 
the  officers  of  the  city  ;  cf.  KarrjyopC a  and  inf.  31. 

7.  The  qualifications  are  partly  negative,  partly  positive, 
(i.)  Negative :  qualities  which  would  prevent  his  successful  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  community  or  discredit  it. 

auOd&Yj]  self-willed,  obstinate  in  his  own  opinion,  arrogant, 
refusing  to  listen  to  others,  “superbum,”  Vulg.;  “audacem,” 
Thd. ;  “stubborn,”  Tynd. ;  “frowarde,”  Geneva.  In  Aristotle 
(Eth.  Magti .  i.  29,  Rhet.  i.  9.  29),  avOaSeia  is  the  antithesis  to 
dpc'cr/ma,  u-ep.v6rrj<;  being  the  right  mean  between  them.  It  is  fatal 
to  the  ruler  of  free  men  :  cf.  Theophylact,  imo-Kono?  Sc  ckoVtwv 

dpxuiv  ovk  ot^ciAci  avOaSr]<;  cti'cu,  wore  avroyvibpuDS  Kal  avTof3ov\u)<; 
Kal  avcv  yvwp.y<>  twv  dpxopiivcjv  7rpdrTCiv*  TvpawLKOV  yap  tovto,  and 

Plato,  Ep .  4,  in  advice  to  Dion,  fj  S’  avtfdScia  iprjp.la  £vvoi ko$. 
For  other  illustrations,  cf.  Field,  Ot.  Norvic.  ad  loc. ;  Trench, 
NT.  Syn.,  M.M.  s.v. 

•jrapou'oi']  perhaps  quite  literally — “not  given  to  much  wine”; 
cf.  23,  1  Ti  38;  “  vinolentum,”  Vulg.  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
implied:  perhaps  only  “blustering,”  “abusive,”  like  a  man  who 
has  been  drinking;  cf.  Joseph.  A?it.  iv.  6.  10  (Holtzmann),  where 
Trapoivciv  is  used  of  the  Israelite  who  married  a  Midianitish 
woman,  as  the  antithesis  to  o-to^poi'ch',  =  “  to  act  outrageously”; 
Aristides,  Apolog\\  c.  14,  ip.7rapoLvrjcravTo ;  cts  avrov,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Jews  to  Christ:  so  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  iv.  1  applies  7rapoivla 
to  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli. 
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quite  literally,  not  hasty  to  strike  an  opponent;  cf. 
2  Co  1120  ct  rts  els  TTpoa-isiirov  vfxas  Sepa:  Apost.  Ca?ion  28,  *E7rt- 

(Tkqttqv  .  .  .  TV7TTovra  7TL(TTOUS  dp.apTdi'ovTas  .  .  .  KaOaipeTaOaL  7rpoa- 

ra rro/xev:  Pelagius,  “non  debet  discipulus  Christi  percutere,  qui 
percussus  est  et  non  repercussit.”  But  the  Greek  commentators 
extend  the  reference,  pcyTe  Sid  ^eipoiv  pLyre  Sia  7TLKpwy  Xoywy 
(Theophyl.),  ^Xyrroyra  ryy  crweiS^crtv  tujv  aScXcf) wv  (Oecumenius), 
“cito  increpantem ”  (Theod.),  “brow-beating.” 

cu<rxpoK€pStj]  “turpis  lucri  cupidum,”  Vulg.,  making  money 
discreditably :  adapting  his  teaching  to  his  hearers  in  the  hope  of 
money  from  them  (cf.  u,  1  Ti  65,  1  P  52) ;  or  appropriating  to 
his  own  use  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  (cf.  2  Co  1216*18,  Jn  126);  or 
perhaps  engaging  in  discreditable  trades  (cf.  3s  note).  Contrast 
St.  Paul’s  example,  Acts  2033* 34.  For  the  Cretan  love  of  money, 
cf.  supra ,  p.  122. 

8.  (ii)  Positive :  mainly  the  central  Christian  Virtues,  and 
those  which  will  fit  him  for  ruling  and  teaching :  there  is  more 
stress  laid  here  than  in  1  Ti  on  the  teaching  test. 

^iXo^oy  (“herberous,”  Tynd. ;  “  harberous,”  Genev.),  <|>iX- 
<£ya0oi' :  he  starts  not  from  self  (contrast  aiOaSy),  but  from  love  for 
others,  cf.  2  Ti  32  note ;  ready  to  welcome  Christian  passers-by 
(cf.  313,  1  Ti  32  note) ;  ready  to  welcome  all  good  men,  or  prob¬ 
ably  “goodness  wherever  he  sees  it,”  cf.  Wisd  722  eo-Tiy  cV 
a vrrj  (Wisdom)  7rv€vpLa  .  .  .  cfiiXayaQov.  <f>iXdya$oy  =  <f>iXovvTa  to 
ayaOoy  rather  than  T0V5  ayaOovs ;  cf.  Ro  1 29  KoXXwfLevoL  rw  aya 0(t>. 
For  the  thought,  cf.  Phil  4s;  “a  lover  of  goodness”  (Tynd., 
Coverdale). 

crw<j)poi/a]  his  duty  to  self  (contrast  opytXov ,  7rdpoiyov)  7rXyKTyy) ; 
Slkcllov j  to  his  neighbour;  do-toy,  to  God;  cf.  212. 

eyKpaTTj]  the  climax,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  Gal  523, 
complete  self-mastery,  which  controls  all  passionate  impulses,  and 
keeps  the  will  loyal  to  the  will  of  God;  cf.  Additional  Note, 
p.  148. 

9.  drr€xd|i€i'oi']  a  strong  word  —  “ amplectentem,”  Vulg.; 
“tenacem  sermonis,”  Ambrosiaster ;  “utroque  brachio  amplexi 
et  mordicus  tenentes,”  Calvin  ;  “  holding  firmly  to  ” — both  for  his 
own  support  (cf.  Prov  318  of  Wisdom,  £dAor  {a >ys  io-rt  rot?  dyre^o- 
p.eyots  avrys,  Pap .  Tebt.  i.  409  avrl^crOa  1  rys  ays  ctk€ Trys),  and  in 
loyal  obedience  to  it  (cf.  Is  564-6  rys  StaOyKys  ptov :  Jer  28  tov 
voptov  :  Arist.  Poet.  9,  tojv  TrapaSeSo/jieVcov  ptvOuyv  avre^et rOat  :  Pap . 
Oxyr .  IX.  1203,  rwv  v7t6vt<ji)v  ypte iv  Sikcuwv  tt<xvt<x)v  dvT€\6p.e0a 
{MM.  s.v.). 

to u  TTicTTou  Xdyou]  not  to  the  law  or  the  old  covenant  as  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  would  (cf.  last  note),  much  less  to  commandments 
of  men  (14),  but  to  the  trustworthy  (“unde  admonitio  et  elenchus 
robur  accipit,”  Bengel)  message  (cf.  3),  which  corresponds  with 
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the  true  teaching — the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  himself  (cf.  Ro  617 
ctv  ov  7 rapeSoOrjTe  tvttov  SiSa^r]?,  l617  napa  rrjv  *]v  e/xdferc), 

which  is  ultimately  that  of  the  Lord  Himself  (cf.  i  Ti  63).1  The 
phrase  suggests  a  stereotyped  outline  of  doctrine,  either  oral  oi 
written,  such  as  is  quoted  in  i  Co  1 53ff\ 

lv  ttj  SiSaaKaXia]  cf.  i  Ti  i10  note,  almost  equivalent  to  rrjv 
St Saxrjv  of  “the  body  of  doctrine,”  but  thought  of  as  embodied 
by  the  cViotcottos  in  his  own  “  teaching.” 

IKiyXw]  refute  with  argument :  also  including  the  thought 
of  “reprove,”  cf.  13  2ie  and  2  Ti  316  7rpo9  StSacncaAtav,  7 rpos 
cAcy/xov.  Origen  in  a  very  interesting  chapter  (c.  Celsu?n ,  iii.  48, 
cf.  vi.  7)  quotes  this  verse  in  answer  to  the  taunt  of  Celsus  that 
Christianity  only  appealed  to  the  uneducated. 

10-16.  Necessity  for  such  qualifications  :  the  character  of  the 
false  teachers  at  Crete  and  the  substance  of  their  teaching. 

Paraphrase ,  They  will  need  this  qualification,  for  there  are 
many  at  Crete  who  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  control, 
teachers  of  worthless  doctrine,  clever  enough  to  impose  upon 
the  minds  of  others — this  is  especially  true  of  those  of  them 
who  have  been  Jews — and  all  these  must  have  their  mouths 
stopped ;  forasmuch  as  they  upset  whole  households,  teaching 
things  which  they  know  they  have  no  right  to  teach,  merely  to 
make  gains  of  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed.  It  was  one  of 
their  own  islanders,  one  whom  they  themselves  regard  as  a 
prophet,  who  said : 

“Cretans  are  always  liars,  very  Minotaurs,  gluttonous,  idlers.” 

This  testimony  is  true.  Wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply,  that 
they  may  be  sound  in  their  faith,  and  not  devote  themselves  to 
Jewish  legends  and  commandments,  which  are  only  command¬ 
ments  of  men,  aye,  and  of  men  who  are  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  truth.  It  is  true  that  “All  things  are  pure  to  the  pure- 
minded  ” ;  but  to  those  who  have  been  defiled  and  have  no  true 
faith,  nothing  is  pure;  nay,  for  them  both  mind  and  conscience 
have  been  defiled.  And  that  is  the  case  with  them  :  God,  indeed, 
they  acknowledge  in  their  creed,  but  in  their  lives  they  belie  such 
knowledge,  being  abominable,  and  disobedient,  and  with  a  view 
to  every  good  work,  unable  to  stand  the  test. 

Note. — These  teachers  are  not  heathen  ;  they  are  professing 
Christians  (16),  mainly  but  not  wholly  Jewish  Christians  (10),  who 
pander  in  their  teaching  to  curiosity  and  dwell  upon  Jewish 
legends  of  the  patriarchs,  and  add  to  the  Christian  life  a  number 
of  external  duties  which  can  claim  no  divine  authority,  and  which 

1  For  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  a  reference  to  the  Personal  Logos, 
cf.  38  note. 
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deal  with  the  distinction  between  things  clean  and  unclean  (15), 
and  spring  out  of  the  Jewish  law  (39).  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  enforcement  of  circumcision  ;  so  that  they  do  not  correspond 
to  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians  denounced  in  Gal.,  but 
more  to  the  opponents  at  Colossae,  Jews  of  the  dispersion  trying 
to  represent  certain  sides  of  the  Jewish  life  as  a  higher  philosophy 
(cf.  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity ,  pp.  116-46).  Such  Jewish 
teaching  would  find  natural  support  in  incipient  tendencies  to 
Gnosticism,  with  its  belief  in  the  evil  of  matter,  and  that  may  be 
subordinate^  alluded  to  in  16- 16. 

The  writer  deals  with  this  teaching  in  two  ways:  (1)  it  is 
sharply  denounced  as  profitless  for  all  moral  purpose;  it  does 
not  raise  the  moral  life  or  fit  men  for  service;  (2)  appeal  is 
made  to  great  Christian  principles.  True  purity  is  purity  of 
heart ;  true  faith  must  issue  in  good  works. 

10.  yap]  gives  primarily  the  reason  for  the  last  qualification 
(cf.  iXeyxciv  9,  eAeyxe  13),  but  also  for  the  whole  section  (6_9). 

dyuTTOTaKToi]  cf.  6  (which  was  leading  up  to  this)  and  31  note. 

jxaraioXoyoi]  here  only  in  N.T. ;  cf.  /xaraioAoytav,  1  Ti  I6. 
/x,aratos  was  the  favourite  Jewish  term  of  scorn  for  heathen  idols 
and  worship  :  this  thought  may  be  present  here.  Their  teaching, 
so  far  from  being  on  a  higher  level,  is  as  worthless  as  that  of 
heathenism  ;  cf.  /3&€\vktol  16. 

<hp€m7raTai]  here  only  in  N.T.,  but  ^pevanaTav,  Gal  68. 
Scarcely  (as  Lightfoot,  ad  loci)  =  cfrpevl  ana rav,  to  deceive  by 
fancies,  cf.  ^pcvoreKrtov ;  but  =  cj>p£v a  anarav ,  “  mentium  decep- 
tores  55  (Jerome);  cf.  <t>p€voyr}dr)<;J  ^pci'o^eAy^s,  <j>pe.voK\6nos. 

11.  emoTOfuJei*']  (here  only  in  N.T.,  though  in  some  cursives 
of  Lk  1 153),  perhaps  anticipating  Ka/cd  Orjpia  12 :  either  “  to  bridle,” 
“to  guide  aright,”  “  refrenari  ”  (Jerome),  cf.  Jas  3s;  or  more 
probably  “  to  muzzle,  to  silence  ”  :  “  redargui  ”  (Vulg.),  “  silentium 
indici  ”  (Jerome).  This  is  more  analogous  to  its  classical 
usage ;  cf.  illustrations  in  Wetstein  and  in  M.M.  s.v . 

oXous  olkous]  Where  order  and  discipline  need  such  care¬ 
ful  guidance ;  cf.  6  21*10. 

dyaTpeTTOuat]  “  upset  their  faith  ”  ;  cf.  2  Ti  218  avarp.  rrjv  tlv(ov 
TTtWtv,  “pervert”  (Tynd.,  Coverdale),  or  “upset  their  peace  and 
harmony,”  “  subvert,”  A. V. ;  contrast  the  teaching  of  21*10. 

al<7xpou  KepSous]  cf.  7  note,  hoping  for  greater  gifts  from  their 
hearers;  cf.  1  Ti  517-  18  65,  2  Co  1214-18.  For  this  tendency  at 
Crete,  cf.  Polybius,  vi.  46.  3,  6  nepl  t rjr  alaxpoKepSeiav  Kal  nXeov- 
€$iav  Tp07ro?  ovto)<$  inixojpia^ei  cScrrc  napa  p.6v 01s  Kp^rat  evert  twv 
anavr(x)v  av@pu j7rtov  pur] Ser  al&xpbv  voptfeo^at  /cepSos. 

12.  auTwi']  sprung  from  themselves,  so  with  special  know¬ 
ledge. 

1810s  auTwi'  7rpo<|>rjTY]s]  whom  therefore  they  ought  to  believe, 
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and  whom  I  may  quote  without  offence :  Epimenides,  whom 
they  regarded  not  merely  as  a  poet  but  as  a  prophet,  a  great 
religious  reformer  (p€o<£iA.r/s  Kal  cro<£o?  tt €pl  ra  Oe ta,  Plut.  Solon. 
12)  and  predicter,  who  had  predicted  the  failure  of  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece  ten  years  before  it  took  place  (Plato,  La? vs, 
i.  642  D),  and  whom  we  may  still  regard  as  a  prophet,  his 
words  in  this  saying  being  true  still;  cf.  the  treatment  of  the 
words  of  Caiaphas  (Jn  n51),  of  Balaam’s  ass  (2  P  216).  Similarly 
Irenaeus  (iv.  33.  3),  apparently  borrowing  the  phrase  from  here: 
“  Accusabit  autem  eos  Homerus  proprius  ipsorum  propheta” 
(Wohlenberg). 

i|/€uotcu]  cf.  10  and  l6.  So  Hesychius,  Kpr)Ti£ctv9  if/evSeo-Oai 
Kal  aTrarav  :  Ovid,  Ars.  Am.  1  297  : 

“Nota  cano :  non  hoc,  qiwe  centum  sustinet  urbes, 

Quamvis  sit  rnendax,  Creta  negare  potest,” 

and  other  interesting  illustrations  in  Wetstein. 

Kaxa  0qpia]  cf.  10  awnoraKTOi  .  .  .  cVtcrTO/At^cti'.  Is  there  an 
allusion  to  the  Minotaur? 

ya orcpcs  apycu]  cf.  11  al&xpov  KepSou?  XuPtv>  16  77 P 7r°LV  cpyov 
ayaOvv  aSoKipioi. 

Note. — 1.  The  line  was  attributed  to  Epimenides  (of  Crete, 
600-500  b  c.)  doubtless  in  pre-Christian  times.  It  is  quoted  as 
from  him  by  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom.  1.  xiv.  59),  by  Jerome  (here) 
as  from  a  poem  entitled  Xprjo-fxoL ,  Oracula,  and  by  Isho’dad,  a 
Syrian  commentator  ( c .  a.d.  850),  as  from  the  Minos  (cf.  Rendel 
Harris,  Expositor ,  1906,  p.  305;  1907,  p.  332;  1912,  p.  348). 
But  the  attribution  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  dialect  is  Attic  and 
not  Cretan  (cf.  Moulton,  Ar.T.  Gr.  i.  p.  2330.).  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  earlier  than  Callimachus  (a.d.  300-240),  who  quotes  the 
first  half  of  it  in  his  hymn  to  Zeus : 

Kpi/res  act  if/eiHTTai'  Kal  yap  raefiov,  a>  ava,  <rei 0 
Kpijrts  ircKTyvayro'  erv  8*  ou  Pave?*  icrcrl  yap  atec. 

And  it  was  probably  the  legend  that  the  tomb  of  Zeus  was  to  be 
found  in  Crete  that  gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  lying  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Crete.  It  is  also  possible,  as  Rendel  Harris  also 
suggests,  that  the  last  half  of  the  verse  is  abuse  of  the  animal 
sacrifices  and  the  feeding  on  them  in  the  worship  of  the  Cretan 
Zeus.  His  further  suggestion,  that  the  words  in  Acts  1728, 
“  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,”  are  a 
quotation  from  the  same  poem  of  Epimenides,  would  give  an 
interesting  link  between  our  writer  and  St.  Paul,  but  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  ;  they  are  too  mystical  for  so  early  a  date  (cf. 
J.  U.  Powell,  Classical  Revieiv,  Aug.-Sept.,  1916). 

2.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  use  of  classical  literature 
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in  the  early  Church,  see  Plummer,  Expositor’s  Bible ,  c.  xx. 
Clem.  Alex.,  in  quoting  this  passage  (/.r.),  adds :  “  you  see  how 
Paul  assigns  even  to  the  prophets  of  the  Greeks  an  element  of 
the  truth,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  use  Greek  poems  for  edification 
and  rebuke  ” :  but  when  heathen  critics  urged  that  the  quotation 
virtually  implied  St.  Paul’s  belief  in  the  real  and  immortal  ex¬ 
istence  of  Zeus,  the  Fathers  take  pains  to  refute  the  inference. 
So  Chrys.  Theod.  Thdt.  Jerome,  ad  toe . 

13.  r\  jjiapTupia]  not  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  which  use  pLaprvpiov 
(four  times) :  perhaps  slightly  different,  “  witnessing/’  rather  than 
“witness.”  For  similar  severity,  cf.  Ro  1618,  Phil  319. 

eXeyx6]  cf.  9,  as  an  example  to  the  IttIo-kottos.  diroTop.ws, 
2  Co  1310,  only  in  N.T. 

8l*  r\v  aiTiay]  Lk  847,  Acts  22s4,  Heb  211,  2  Ti  i6-  12,  only  in 
N.T.,  not  in  the  earlier  Epistles:  perhaps  a  Latinism  =  quamo- 
brem.  So  Kara  Tavrrjv  tt)v  alriavy  Sia  ravras  Tas  amas  in  the 
papyri,  M.M '.  s.v . 

iv  ttJ  morei]  perhaps  “  in  the  Creed,”  and  the  context  makes 
this  almost  certain ;  but,  possibly,  “  in  their  faith,  their  loyalty 
to  Christ  ”  :  cf.  22. 

14-16.  Cf.  Ro  i413*23,  Col  216'23,  1  Ti  41'5  and  notes  there, 
Mk  718'23.  7 rpoo-exovres,  1  Ti  I4  note. 

*louB.  piuGots]  cf.  39,  1  Ti  i6,  Introduction,  p.  xvii.  erroXcus 
ay0pcj‘nw  (contrast  eVroXwv  ©eoi),  1  Co  719),  a  reminiscence  of 
Is  2913  pLarrjv  crifSovTai  /xe  (cf.  ptaraioXoyoi  10)  SiSacrKorres  evraX/xara 
av6p(D7ru)v  Kal  3i8ao*KaXia9,  quoted  by  Christ  (Mk  77)  and  adopted 
by  St.  Paul  (Col  222).  The  reference  is  to  the  “traditions  of 
the  elders,”  and  will  include  interpretations  of  the  law  of  clean 
and  unclean  meats  and  ceremonial  washings,  Mk  7s-4.  These 
have  no  authority,  as  only  the  interpretations  of  men,  and  of  men 
who  are  now  turning  away  from  (cf.  Acts  1346)  the  truth  “as  it  is 
in  Jesus”  (Eph  421). 

15.  ird^ra  Ka0ap<£]  This  goes  further  than  the  tradition  of  the 
elders  3  it  abolishes  the  Mosaic  law,  which  had  served  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  Jews  from  the  heathen  world. 

tois  Ka0apoL$]  those  who  are  pure — not,  as  the  false  teachers 
would  say,  by  ceremonial  washings,  but  by  purity  of  heart.  Cf. 
Mt  58,  Jn  153,  1  Ti  28  note.  aKaOapTos  p.6vr]  fj  d/Aapi-ta,  Chrys. 

Trarra  k.  tols  Ka0apois]  has  the  ring  of  a  proverb,  and  was 
perhaps  a  saying  of  the  Lord  Himself  (so  von  Soden);  cf.  Lk  n41 
tSov  7rdvra  KaOapa  vpuv  ecrrtv :  cf.  Bap.  Oxyr .  V.  840,  eyto  Se  Kal  ol 
pLaOrfTal  piov  ou?  Xeyas  pLrj  f3ef3a7rTi<r6ai  ^€/8a/xyu,€0a  iv  vSacrt 
aliovLOV  :  and  Ro  1414*  29  oT8a  Kal  7r€7retcr/xat  iv  k.  ’Irjcrou  .  .  .  7rdvra 
pL€V  KaOapa. 

The  thought,  especially  on  the  negative  side,  that  the  im¬ 
pure  heart  makes  all  things  impure,  was  found  in  the  prophets ; 
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cf.  Hag  210*14,  and  was  becoming  a  common-place  of  pagan 
philosophers,  both  Epicurean  and  Stoic;  cf.  Lucr.  vi.  17-34; 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  54,  “Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis 
acescit.”  Seneca,  de  Bene fie.  v.  12,  “quemadmodum  stomachus 
morbo  vitiatus  .  .  .  quoscunque  accepit  cibos  mutat,  ita  animus 
cnecus  quicquid  illi  commiseris,  id  onus  suum  et  perniciem  .  .  . 
facit.  Nihil  potest  ad  malos  pervenire  quod  prodest,  immo  nihil 
quod  non  noceat ;  quaecunque  enim  illis  contigerunt  in  naturam 
suam  vertunt,  et  .  .  .  profutura,  si  melioribus  darentur,  illis 
pestifera  sunt,”  and  Philo,  de  Legg.  Spec.  iii.  209,  p.  334  M, 
aKaOapTOS  ...  6  a Sikos  Kal  aaeftr 79  .  .  .  iravra  (frvpiDV  Kal  dvy'gimv 
.  .  .  (Scrrc  ail'  i^dif/rjTau  7rpaypd.TU)V  iravra  carl  €7riX^7rra  rrj  roi) 
SpwvTos  avpLpLtTafiaWovTa  p.oyOrjpia'  Kal  yap  ...  at  7rpd£ets  t<ov 
ayaOCiV  eVaa'crat,  /3e\Tiovp.€vai  rat?  twv  ivepyovvTwv  aptrais,  iirdSrj 
7 T€<f>VK€  7TOJ9  ra  yivopava  rots  Spuidiv  i£op.oiov(r6ai  (WetStein). 

toTs  8c  jj.€p.ia<rjA€Vois]  (but  /x€/xta/x/xcVoi5,  W.-H.,  Tisch.,  with 
N  A  C  D*  L;  cf.  Blass,  Gr.  N.  T. ,  §  163),  cf.  Hag  213  iav  dijrpTai 

/xquua/z/xeVos  aKaOapros  eirl  ^/vgrj  £7ri  Travros  tovt tov,  €t  paavOrjo-erai  ; 
Kal  a7r€Kpi0r)(Tav  oi  Upds  Kal  ehrav  Miar&ytrerat. 

diricTTois]  This  would  apply  (a)  to  the  weak  Jewish  Christian, 
not  believing  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  cf.  Ro  i4esp-  23 ; 
6  4/^Xrlv  7rdvra  pv-irdt,  Chrys. ;  or  (/>)  to  the  Gnostic, 

without  faith  in  God’s  creation  of  matter,  cf.  1  Ti  41'5 ;  but  here 
the  reference  is  only  to  the  former. 

6  you$  Kal  tj  o-u^ei8r]o-is]  Their  judgment  is  perverted  :  they 
will  call  evil  good  and  good  evil  (cf.  1  Ti  65,  2  Ti  3s) ;  their  con¬ 
science  is  callous,  not  telling  them  when  they  have  done  wrong 
(cf.  1  Ti  41),  nor  condemning  them  when  they  have  done  it. 

10.  ojjLoXoyoutm']  They  acknowledge,  assert  in  their  Creed — the 
word  does  not  imply  boastful  profession — that  they  know  God, 
but  in  practice  belie  such  knowledge;  cf.  Jas  214*26,  1  Jn  24. 

dpyourreu]  not  in  the  earlier,  but  frequent  in  the  Past.  Epistles; 
cf.  212,  1  Ti  58,  2  Ti  212- 13  35. 

P&cXukto!  .  .  .  d8oKi|i,oi]  “  Haec  sunt  opera  quae  nesciunt 
Deum  ”  (Ambrosiaster).  “  Christus  sapientia  est,  justitia,  veritas, 
sanctitas,  fortitudo.  Negatur  per  insipientiam  sapientia,  per 
iniquitatem  justitia,  per  turpitudinem  sanctitas,  per  imbecillitatem 
fortitudo,  et  quotiescunque  vincimur  vitiis  et  peccatis,  toties 
Deum  negamus”  (Jerome). 

pSeXuKToiJ  takes  up  /zc/AiaoyxcVot  15,  the  antithesis  to  KaOapoi 
(cf.  PrOV  1715  05  SiKaiov  k pil'd  tov  aStKOvf  aSt/cor  Se  tov  Si Kaiov 
aKaOapTos  Kal  /^SeXvKTo?  napd  @ca>) :  perhaps  with  an  allusion  to 
the  use  of  ftSlXvyp.a  of  the  abominations  of  heathen  idolatry;  cf. 
puzratoXoyot  10  nole. 

diret0eis]  “  incredibiles,”  Vulg. ;  “  diffidentes,”  Theod. ;  but 
better,  “  inobedientes,”  Jer.  Ambrosiaster.  It  takes  up  a7rtcrroi9, 
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but  interprets  it  in  the  sphere  of  action ;  cf.  avvir otclktoi  10,  and 
contrast  31'3. 

irpos  ttq.v'  €pyo»/  ay.  dSoKijAot,]  worthless  for  the  tasks  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  ready  (31) :  much  more  for  the  excellence  for 
which  God’s  peculiar  people  are  eager  (213).  The  whole  of  21-13 
is  a  contrast  to  this  phrase. 

II.  1-15.  Paraphrase.  But  your  language  must  be  very  differ¬ 
ent:  you  must  lay  stress  on  character,  on  that  character  which  is 
consistent  with  the  sound  teaching,  and  that  with  regard  to  every 
member  of  the  Christian  family.  Elder  men  you  must  train  to 
be  sober-minded,  dignified,  self-controlled,  sound  in  their  faith 
in  God,  in  their  love  for  their  fellow-men,  in  their  power  of 
enduring  persecution.  Elder  women  similarly,  to  be  reverent 
in  staid  demeanour,  not  given  to  gossip  and  scandal,  not  the 
slaves  of  drink,  teachers  of  all  that  is  excellent ;  for  their  aim 
should  be  to  discipline  and  train  the  younger  women  to  be 
lovers  of  their  husbands,  lovers  of  their  children,  to  be  self- 
controlled,  chaste,  workers  at  home,  kindly  to  their  servants,  in 
willing  obedience  to  their  husbands:  this  is  important' in  order 
that  the  truth  of  God  may  not  be  evil  spoken  of.  Younger  men, 
too,  exhort  to  be  self-controlled ;  for  them  you  yourself  must  be 
the  model  of  what  excellent  character  should  be.  When  you 
teach,  your  motives  sincere,  your  manner  such  as  to  inspire 
respect,  your  message  sound  and  not  open  to  criticism.  This, 
too,  is  important  in  order  that  any  opponent  of  Christianity  may 
be  put  to  shame,  when  he  can  find  nothing  evil  to  allege  against 
us.  Slaves,  too,  must  be  trained  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters, 
eager  to  please  them  in  every  way,  not  answering  back,  not 
pilfering,  nay,  showing  glad  whole-hearted  fidelity.  This,  too, 
is  most  important,  because  by  so  doing  they  may  make  the 
teaching  about  God  our  Saviour  more  attractive,  more  likely  to 
win  their  masters  to  it. 

And  such  a  character  is  possible,  for  the  grace  of  God  when 
it  broke  upon  the  world,  like  light  dawning  upon  darkness, 
brought  with  it  salvation  for  every  race  and  class  of  men,  and  it 
came  as  a  school  of  character  training  us  to  renounce  impiety 
and  mere  worldly  impulses  and  to  live  a  life  of  self-control,  of 
just  treatment  of  our  fellows,  of  piety  to  Godward,  in  this  present 
age,  while  we  still  look  forward  to  a  better  future,  to  the  blessed 
hope  and  fresh  light  yet  to  break  upon  us  from  the  glory  of  Him 
who  is  at  once  the  High  God  in  heaven  and  our  Saviour  upon 
earth,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  His  life  unto  the  death  on  our 
behalf — for  this  very  purpose  that  He  might  rescue  us  from  all 
disobedience  to  law,  and  purify  for  His  own  service  a  people  of 
His  own  choice,  enthusiastic  for  all  ideal  works. 

This  is  what  you  have  to  teach  :  aye,  plead  with  them  to  rise 
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to  it;  if  need  be,  rebuke  with  all  authority  any  who  oppose. 
Let  no  one  ignore  your  authority. 

Note. — 1.  The  whole  chapter  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  c.  1. 
Titus  is  to  be  in  his  teaching  a  model  for  the  presbyters,  to  show 
them  how  to  exhort  and  how  to  rebuke  (cf.  21* 16  with  i9).  He  is 
also  to  be  a  contrast  to  the  false  teachers  :  his  teaching  is  to  be 
sound,  sincere,  not  able  to  be  silenced  (cf.  27  with  i10) :  it  is  not 
to  be  aimless,  but  at  all  points  to  build  up  character  (cf.  21  with 
i10,  214  with  i16):  it  is  not  to  upset  families,  but  to  build  up  a 
true  family  life  on  the  basis  of  a  willing  subordination  (cf.  25*9 
with  i10-11).  The  “  evil  beasts  and  idle  bellies”  are  to  be 
disciplined  into  self-control  (cf.  cruxfipuiv,  22-4*6*6*12,  with  i12): 
instead  of  attending  to  Jewish  myths  and  ceremonial  purifications, 
the  Christians  are  to  realize  that  they  are  now  God’s  peculiar 
people,  purified  with  a  spiritual  cleansing  (cf.  214  with  i14-15): 
instead  of  being  useless  for  every  good  work,  they  are  to  be 
eager  to  stand  out  before  the  heathen  world  as  models  of 
excellence  (cf.  214  with  i16). 

2.  The  whole  illustrates  the  importance  attached  to  building 
up  the  conception  of  a  high  family  life  (cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Pauly  the 
Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen ,  c.  vi.),  and  it  should  be  compared 
with  Col  31S“41  (where  St.  Paul  for  the  first  time  regulates  the 
duties  of  the  members  of  a  family),  Eph  522-69  (where  he  treats 
the  family  as  a  training  ground  for  the  sense  of  true  membership 
in  the  church),  1  Ti  s1^2  (where  he  treats  of  Timothy’s  attitude 
to  the  different  classes  in  the  church),  and  also  1  P  218-37  where, 
as  here,  the  importance  of  the  Christian’s  life  at  home  is  em¬ 
phasized  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  heathen  world  outside : 
but  here  the  argument  is  scarcely  so  strong  as  there;  here^  it  is 
mainly  to  avoid  disparagement  by  the  heathen,  cf.  25-8-10;  there, 
it  is  rather  to  win  the  heathen  to  salvation,  1  P  212  31.  In  no 
case  is  the  similarity  sufficient  to  suggest  any  literary  dependence 
of  one  writer  upon  the  other.  Cf.  also  Clem.  Rom.  c.  xxi. ;  Ign. 
ad  Polyc .  c.  iv. 

3.  Notice  the  strong  sense  of  divine  and  human  purpose 
throughout  the  section  (im  six  times).  It  was  the  Divine  purpose 
in  the  Incarnation  that  man  should  live  a  moral  and  religious 
life  (Iva  .  .  .  £rjcru)fitv 12) :  it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  death 
that  we  should  be  free  from  the  power  of  sin  and  eager  for  excel¬ 
lence  of  life  (iva  .  .  .  kolXCjv  epywv 14) :  and  man  can  co-operate 
with  this  purpose ;  the  elder  women  are  to  aim  at  training 
the  younger  (Ira  (TUH^povi&ai*) :  the  younger  women,  at  keeping 
God’s  message  free  from  all  calumny  (era  p.rj  .  .  .  pXaar^piqTaL 5)  ; 
more  strongly  still,  Titus  and  the  younger  men  can  act  so  as  to 
put  heathen  opponents  to  shame  (Iva  6  Iravria^  ivTpanrj8)  \  yet 
more  strongly  still,  even  slaves  can  make  it  their  aim  to  add 
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fresh  lustre  to  the  doctrine  and  make  it  attractive  to  the  heathen 

( iva  .  .  .  Koafxwcriv  Iv  7ra(TLV 10). 

1.  o-u  hi]  contrast  210.  Ttj  uy.  hiha ctk.,  which  is  to  be  the 
standard  for  the  presbyters,  i9. 

2.  TTpeapuTcxs]  “senes  et  setate  et  ordine  possunt  intelligi  ” 
(Pelagius  and  Oecumenius);  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
context  to  suggest  official  position  of  any  kind,  either  in  the 
other  classes  referred  to  or  in  the  qualities  required. 

rrj<|>a\ious]  1  Ti  3s  note. 

aejxyous]  1  Ti  22  note,  elmi,  possibly  the  imperatival  infini¬ 
tive,  cf.  Phil  316,  Ro  1215  (Moulton,  N.T.  Gr.  i.  p.  179);  but 
more  probably  governed  by  AaAet,  cf.  6. 

aw<|)poms]  “castos,”  “pudicos,”  perhaps  also  wise  in  counsel 
“  prudentes,”  Clarom. ;  cf.  Add.  Note,  p.  14S. 

uyicnWTas]  cf.  I13;  contrast  voow,  I  Ti  64,  and  aaOevovvTa  rfj 
TTtVra,  Ro  141 :  they  must  be  sound,  there  must  be  no  internal 
weakness  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  life;  their  faith  in  God 
must  not  be  half-hearted,  must  have  no  alloy  of  false  human 
teaching  (i14);  their  love  must  not  wax  cold  in  the  presence  of 
the  lawlessness  around  them  (Mt  2412),  it  must  not  be  unbalanced; 
their  power  of  endurance  must  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
provocations  and  persecutions  of  the  world  around  them  (cf.  5-  7 
32).  Each  quality  must  be  able  to  stand  a  strain  without 
snapping.  The  thought  of  “  soundness ”  is  most  applicable  to 
“faith,”  but  it  perhaps  also  suggests  a  “  sanitas  caritatis  ”  and 
a  “sanitas  patientise”  (Jerome),  in  the  sense  that  each  quality 
may  degenerate  into  weakness.  “Love,”  which  is  not  weak, 
sentimental,  dangerous,  cf.  Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat .  4651,  “quae  dum 
nimia  pia  fuit,  facta  est  impia”;  “endurance,”  which  is  not  faint¬ 
hearted  nor  yet  callous,  obstinate,  fanatical,  which  will  not  court 
martyrdom.  Jerome,  whose  note  is  excellent,  points  to  1  Co  13 
as  defining  the  “sanitas  caritatis”;  cf.  Augustine’s  “  serenitatem 
dilectionis”  (Conf  ii.  2);  Tyrrell,  Hard  Sayings ,  p.  295,  “He 
came  to  teach  our  affections  a  rhythm  from  heaven.”  Words¬ 
worth’s  “  Laodamia  ” : 


“The  Gods  approve 

The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul, 

A  fervent,  not  ungovernable  love  ”  ; 

and  for  the  combination  of  the  three,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  “  Love, 
Hope  and  Patience  in  Education  ”  : 

“Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day 
When,  overtasked  at  length, 

Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 

Then,  with  a  statue’s  smile,  a  statue’s  strength, 

Stands  the  mute  sister  Patience,  nothing  loth, 

And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both.” 
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3.  TTpco-pim&as]  this  again  has  been  referred  (Theod.  Oecu- 
menius)  to  some  prominent  official  position  in  the  community 
(“  wie  es  heute  bei  den  Herrenhutern  der  Fall  ist,”  Koehler), 
such  as  is  found  later ;  cf.  the  nth  Laodicean  Canon,  7repi  rov  fxrj 
Suv  ras  Xtyofxevas  7rp€cr/3vViSas  fjTOi  7rpOKa0r)p,eva 9  ev  £kk\.tjo'lq. 
KaOicrTacrOaL :  the  epithets  i€po7rp€7m9,  KaAoSiSa<XKaAov9,  would  suit 
i his,  but  the  whole  context  is  against  it  (cf.  note  on  2). 

Karacrr^/xari]  demeanour,  deportment  (“  incessus,  motus,  vul- 
tus,  sermo,  silentium,”  Jerome),  but  with  the  additional  thought 
of  settled,  staid,  sedate  demeanour ;  cf.  Karao-T^parLKo^  and 
Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  6,  TO  (repvov  kolk  tov  KaracTTyj  paros 
etuparo*  7 ropeia  re  yap  T)v  evraKTOS  Kal  fiXkppa  /ca^ecrr^Ko?  €7T€TySev€T0 : 
Ign.  Trail.  3,  t<3  €7n<rK07rw  vpkbv  ov  avTO  to  KaracrTrjpa  ptyaXi) 
paOrjrcia,  with  other  interesting  illustrations  in  Field,  Ot.  Norvic . 
and  M.M.  s.v.  For  the  thought,  cf.  Ecclus  1930  aroXia-pb^  dvSpos 

Kal  yeAo>9  oSovtwv  Kal  firjpara  dvOpdmov  dvayycAAc l  tcl  7repi  avrov. 

Upo7rpe7r€L<;]  temple -like,  reverent,  like  people  engaged  in 
sacred  duties,  cf.  I  Ti  210  o  Ttpiiru  ywai$lv  eVayyeAAop,eVais 
(hocriftuav,  and  an  inscription  from  Delos,  tA?  Ovo-l as  t€po7.p€7rw9 
o-wereAeo-ev  (M.M.  s.v .).  They  are  to  carry  into  daily  life  the 
demeanour  of  priestesses  in  a  temple;  cf.  Philo,  Quod  o?nnis 
probus  sit  liber ,  12.  76,  p.  457  M.  of  the  Essenes,  Qepairtvral  ©eov 
ycyoyacri,  ov  £aja  KaraOvovr^  dAAd  I€p07rpe7r€i9  Ta9  kavra) v  Siavoia.9 
Kara(jK€.va^iv  d^tovvT€9  (Wetstein).  The  idea  of  life  as  one 
constant  festival  to  the  wise  man  is  found  in  Stoic  writers  (Marc. 
Aurel.  iii.  4,  6  avrjp  6  tolovtos  .  .  .  Upev 9  T19  ecrri  Kal  V7roi>pyo9 
Qaoiv :  in  Philo,  de  Sacrif.  Abel.  33,  kop-n)  yap  ij/vxjjs  V  *v  <*p€Tai9 
tv<f)poavvr)  TeAciai.9  .  .  .  povos  Se  kopra^ti  rrjv  TOiadr^v  koprrjv  o 
cro^>o9,  and  in  early  Christian  writers,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  49, 
<x7ra9  Sc  6  /3kos  avrov  iravi)yvpt 9  ayta  (of  the  true  Gnostic).  So 
Tertullian,  Decultu  Fe?n.  ii.  12,  calls  Christian  women  “pudicitiae 
sacerdotes.” 

There  is  some  MSS  authority  for  tcpoTrpcTrct,  “in  habitu 
sancto,”  Vulg. ;  “in  habitu  decenti,”  Theod. -Mops.,  cf.  1  Ti  29  iv 
KaTao-roXrj  Koo-pLu :  but  the  following  adjectives  strongly  support 
the  plural  here. 

Sia/?oAou9]  1  Ti  311,  2  Ti  3s  “  criminatrices,”  Fuld. ;  “in- 
centrices,,,  Jerome. 

4.  /caAoStSacrKaAov9]  here  only,  “  bene  docentes,”  Vulg. ;  but 
better,  “  bona  docentes,”  Thd.-Mops.,  teachers  of  what  is  excellent. 

Iva  o-ox^po^ojcrt]  not  neuter,  “that  they  may  be  self-con¬ 
trolled,”  t«9  v£a%  being  then  parallel  in  construction  to  npeo-f^vTa^ 
and  7rpe<x/?imSa9  (so  Calvin,  Hofmann,  Wohlenberg);  for  this  is 
scarcely  adequate  as  the  climax  of  the  preceding,  nor  sufficiently 
parallel  to  the  other  final  sentences  with  Iva :  but  active,  that  they 
may  discipline,  train  in  croirbpom'vT]  the  young  women  ;  cf.  awcjypov 
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tcr/xos,  2  Ti  I7;  Justin  M.  Apol.  ii.  I,  os  av  o-oiffipovL^rai  V7 ro  7rarp6s  • 
Xen.  (Eco?i .  vii.  14,  where  a  wife  says  to  her  husband  ipiov  8* 
e<f>7](rev  rj  p^TYjp  epyov  Avat  awcfaporuv,  where  the  meaning  is,  “to  be 
prudent  in  household  management.” 

4>iXtU'8pous,  <(>i\ot€ki/ous]  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  255, 
quotes  an  Inscription  from  Pergamum  of  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
’louAios  Bao-cros  ’Ora/aXta  TidXXy  rfj  yXvKVTaTy  yvva lkl  <£iAav8pa» 
KOU  <£lAoT€KV(p  (TVpL/3l(})(ra(TY)  a/X€/X7TT(0S  <LTrj  A. 

5.  olKovpyovs ]  workers  at  home;  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  i.  1,  Ta  Kara 
tov  olkov  <j €pLvd)$  oiKOvpyeiv  eStSacr/cere  iravv  aco^povovcras  (possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  this  passage).  Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat .  4639,  “  pia, 
pudica,  frugi,  casta,  domiseda”:  ibid. 4848,  “domum  servavit,  lanam 
fecit”;  contrast  1  Ti  513  irtpupyppitvai  ras  01/aas,  Prov  711  of  a 
courtesan,  Iv  olkco  ov g  rjo-vyatowiv  oi  ttoScs  avTrjs.  The  meaning 
is  not  far  different  from  that  of  the  more  usual  oiKovpovs ,  “  home- 
minders,”  “domus  curam  habentes”  Vulg.,  “domos  suas  bene 
regentes  ”  Theod.-Mops.,  which  is  read  here  in  Kc  Dc  H  00  %. 

ayms]  cf.  the  frequent  appeal  of  the  Christian  Apologists  to 
the  high  standard  of  Christian  wives,  eg.  Tert.  Apol.  9,  “diligen- 
tissima  et  fidelissima  castitas.” 

dyaOds]  possibly  qualifies  olKovpyovs  “good  workers  at  home” 
(Hofmann,  Wohlenberg,  Riggenbach),  but  more  probably 
introduces  a  new  feature,  “kindly,”  i.e.  mainly,  “to  their 
servants,”  “benignas,”  Vulg.;  “quasi  dicat,  cum  mansuetudine 
regant,”  St.  Thom.  Aq.  :  cf.  I  P  2 18  rots  ayaOois  /cat  €7ri€iK€criy 
(of  masters). 

uTTOTao-o-o/xeVas]  whether  the  husbands  are  Christian  or  not  (cf. 
1  Ti  61-  2  1  Co  710'16).  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  add  the  later 
application,  that  they  are  not  to  leave  their  husbands  through 
wishing  to  live  a  “religious”  life.  For  the  duty,  cf.  1  Co  1434, 
Eph  522,  Col  318.  Resch,  Paulinismus  ( T und  U.,  N.F.  xii. 
p.  463)  thinks  that  a  command  of  the  Lord  (cf.  1  Co  1437)  lies 
behind  the  command  of  the  Apostle. 

fra  jmY)  .  .  .  pXacr^rjjxTjTai]  a  reminiscence  of  Is  52s  81  v/xas 
to  ovopid  /xov  p\a(T<f>r)piUTaL  iv  tois  eflvccrt,  cf.  Ro  224,  I  Ti  61. 
The  Christians  are  now  God’s  “  peculiar  people  ”  (14),  like  the 
Jews  in  captivity,  in  a  heathen  world.  They  have  to  protect 
from  abuse  not  only  “the  name”  (to  ovopid)  of  God,  but  His  new 
“word,”  His  new  message  (6  Aoyos,  cf.  i3*9;  rrjv  StSao-zcaAtW,  210) 
of  universal  salvation,  n.  To  the  Jew  the  profanation  of  God’s 
Name  was  the  deadliest  sin,  even  as  the  sanctification  of  the 
name,  especially  by  martyrdom,  was  the  highest  duty;  cf.  C.  G. 
Montefiore  in  Begimiings  of  Christianity,  i.  pp.  63-65. 

7.  rap!  ird^Ta]  possibly  with  <ju><frpov<uv}  “  tarn  mente  quam 
corpore  ...  in  omnibus  rebus,  ne  honores  indebitos  appetamus, 
ne  accendamur  avaritia,  ne  ulla  passione  superemur”  (Jerome), 
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but  more  probably  with  tt apc^o/xcvo?,  being  expanded  in  the 
following  words  ;  cf.  1  Ti  412. 

irapexofxe^os]  scarcely  different  from  the  active  in  Hellenistic 
Greek,  cf.  Col  41  ;  and  fairly  common  with  the  reflexive  pronoun 
in  inscriptions;  cf.  Deissmann,  B.S.,  p.  254;  Moulton,  N.T. 
Greek,  i.,  pp.  155-59. 

lv  tt)  SiSao-KaXia]  “  in  your  teaching,”  to  be  joined  with  all 
the  following  words  d(j>6optav  .  .  .  dKardyutooTOV. 

dcfjOopicu']  the  quality  of  the  a (f>6opo<;,  chaste,  pure  (cf.  M  M. 
s.v.) :  purity  of  motive,  without  desire  of  gain  (cf.  i11)  or  respect 
of  persons,  and  purity  of  doctrine  (cf.  2  Co  42  dnenrdfxeOa  rd 
Kpuirra  tt/9  a lo’xvvrjs,  p.rj  TrepnraTOvvTes  lv  7ravoupyta  p.r}ol  SoXouure? 
tou  Xoyov). 

<Tep.yoTT]Ta]  dignity  of  phrase  and  utterance.  \6yov  uyir),  the 
message  in  true  proportion,  well-balanced ;  cf.  1$  vyiovs  Kal  cV 
dXrjdt las,  Pap .  Oxyr.  ii.  p.  215.  dKaTdyycuoToy  (found  in  2  Mac 
447  and  in  several  contemporary  epitaphs;  Deissmann,  B.S. , 
p.  200),  not  liable  to  be  censured,  criticized,  silenced ;  contrast 
i10  3”,  Gal  211. 

8.  6  e£  e^av'rias]  “he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part” — doubtless 
the  main  thought  is  of  pagan  criticism;  cf.  5* 10,  t  P  212'15,  1  Ti 
514  6  avTiKtijitvos :  but  as  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  Titus,  it 
may  include  “  the  contrary  part  ”  within  the  Church ;  cf.  rous 
avTL Xeyovras,  i9  315  note,  2  Ti  225. 

9.  SouXous]  cf.  i  Ti  61  note,  1  Cor  721,  1  P  216- 18.  lv  tvolviv, 
possibly  with  vTroTdaaeaOai  (W.-H.,  Wohlenberg,  von  Soden),  and 
this  balances  best  with  lv  7 rdcnv  at  the  end ;  but  cf.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom .  vii.  83,  tva  7 rpos  tov  Kvpiov  evapeaTos  lv  7racrt  ylvrjTaL. 
The  Patristic  commentators  are  careful  to  point  out  the  necessary 
limitation,  e.g.  “  quse  imperant  justa,”  Pelagius ;  so  Jerome,  Thd. 
Thdt.  |jlt)  d^TiXcyo^Tas,  “non  responsatores,”  Ambrst.  ;  cf.  avav- 
TLpprjTO)<;,  Acts  io29.  ^oa<J)i^ofi.eVous,  Acts  52’ 8,  like  Onesimus, 
Philem  18. 

10.  iracray  ttIcttlv  (cf.  Gal  522)  e^8eiK^u|x€Vous]  cf.  Pap .  Oxyr, 
iii.  494.  9,  KaraXaVo)  r rj  yvvaiKi  /xou  .  .  .  evvoo vctyj  p.01  Kal  7rdcrav 
TTiartv  IvbeiKwpilvr]  a  lav  aTro\ei7rit)  e7ri7rXa. 

dyaOrjV']  possibly  limiting  7 rdaav,  “in  rebus  non  malis  ” 
(Bengel)  ;  but  almost  certainly  strengthening  it  “  with  a  hearty 
good  will  ”  =  /X€T  curota?,  Eph  67  ;  IXevOepa  d^Liqpii  .  .  .  /car*  tvvoLav 
Kal  <j>i\o(TTopy[av  SoiXa  /xou  crw/xara,  Pap.  Oxyr.,  ubi  supra , 
line  6. 

W.-H.  place  in  the  margin,  as  an  alternative  reading,  irdaav 
cV3.  dydirrjv  :  but  Pap.  Oxyr.  strongly  supports  7rdcrav  7 tlcttlv,  and 
dydmjv  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  doubtful  meaning 
of  dyaOrjv  :  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxviii. 

Koajxwat/)  “  Quo  vilior  conditio  servorum,  eo  pulchrius 
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describitur  eorum  pietas,”  Bengel  (“that  they  may  do  worshippe 
to  the  doctrine,”  Tynd.  Cranmer).  The  very  difficulty  of  the 
slaves’  position — for  which  see  an  inteiesting  note  in  Chry¬ 
sostom — makes  his  loyalty  redound  the  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  show  that  it  is  a  Gospel  of  glory,  1  Ti  i11;  cf. 
G.  Herbert : 

“  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine 

The  notes  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  vv.2’10  show  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each 
quality  to  be  pressed  upon  each  class. 

11-14.  The  reason  and  motive  power  for  this  appeal — the 
enabling  grace  of  God. 

This  dogmatic  statement  is  introduced  as  the  basis  of  the 
previous  appeal,  cf.  1  Ti  315-  16 ;  “  do  this  for  you  can,  God’s 
grace  was  given  for  this  very  purpose.”  It  springs  directly  out 
of  the  command  to  slaves,  9*10,  but  certainly  includes  2’8,  and 
probably  also  h  “Teach  rightly,  for  God’s  grace  was  an 
educatmg  grace  :  let  each  class  in  the  household  live  a  true 
Christian  life,  for  God’s  grace  was  given  to  all  classes  to  make 
possible  such  a  life.”  Hence  the  emphasis  lies  on  iracriv  av6p<l>- 
7rois,  TraiStvovaa,  £y\( orr/v  kol\u>v  epyw. 

11.  €7re<j>di'rj]  the  passive  only  here  and  34  (but  eVt^atVeiv,  Lk  i79, 
Acts  2720)  in  N.T.  but  common  in  LXX,  Josephus,  Liscrr.  The 
essential  meaning  is  to  appear  suddenly  upon  a  scene,  and  it  is 
used  particularly  ( a )  of  divine  interposition,  especially  to  aid 
(cf.  Gen  357,  3  Mac  69,  so  hn^dveia,  2  Mac  221  3s4 1222  1416;  and 
for  pagan  illustrations,  v.  M.M.  s.v.),  “  Apparuit  gratia  Dei,” 
Vulg  :  ( b )  of  the  dawning  of  light  upon  darkness  (Nu  625, 
Ps  3016  11727  etc.),  “  illuxit  gratia  Dei”  (Jerome).  The  con¬ 
text  here  (o-omjpio?)  suggests  the  former  shade  of  meaning. 
The  grace  of  God  came  to  the  aid  of  our  need,  the  reference 
being  to  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  Incarnation  and  Death,  cf.  14 ; 
in  2  Ti  i10  the  thought  of  light  is  more  prominent.  For  further 
illustrations  see  excellent  notes  in  Ezra  Abbot,  Critical  Essays , 
p.  454 ;  Milligan  on  I II  Thess .,  p.  148  ;  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i. 
5  and  14)  contrasts  the  eVu/)dv€iai  of  daemons  in  dreams  and 
other  ways,  leading  to  immoral  acts,  with  the  e7ri<£dveia  of  Christ 
leading  to  a  life  of  love. 

cromjpios]  taking  up  cramjpos  10  and  anticipating  14,  bringing 
salvation  from  the  power  of  sin  to  all. 

irdai*'  <D0pw7rois]  “  nullam  conditionem  excipit  ”  (Pelagius); 
“etiam  servis,  etiam  gentibus,”  cf.  32  (Bengel).  The  first 
thought  is  certainly  right — “  to  all  classes  of  men,  even  slaves, 
enabling  all  to  live  true  lives  ”  :  the  second  thought  is  perhaps 
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also  suggested  by  the  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  heathen 
world,  6-8-10:  the  message  of  salvation  is  intended  for  all,  so 
you  need  not  despair  of  winning  any  by  your  lives,  cf.  i  Ti  2 4 
410- 

12.  ircuSeuoucra]  training,  schooling,  cf.  2  Ti  2  25  316  (not,  as 
more  often,  “chastising  ”).  The  educative  power  of  God’s  grace 
is  dwelt  upon,  as  the  context  is  concerned  with  sound  teaching. 
The  thought  is  akin  to  the  Greek  conception  of  redemption 
from  ignorance;  but  this  is  not  un-Pauline,  and  the  primary 
thought  is  redemption  from  moral  evil. 

dp^o-ape voi]  perhaps  with  reference  to  a  particular  time,  the 
time  of  baptism. 

dcrePctai']  ttjv  eiSwXoXarpetar,  kcu  ra  7rovrjpa  Soy/xaTa  (Theoph.), 
but  this  is  too  narrow  ;  it  is  the  contrast  to  cGo-c/S&s.  Impiety, 
all  wrong  thoughts  about  God,  and  the  actions  that  follow  from 
it,  which  marked  the  heathen  (rrjv)  life,  cf.  Jude  15*18;  “  im- 
pietatem  et  saecularia  desideria  ”  (Vulg.). 

KoajuKds]  here  only  in  N.T.  in  this  sense ;  cf.  1  Jn  216  7rav  to 
ev  t(3  koo-julw,  rj  €7Ti0u/xux  t»/s  crapKos  xai  rj  einOv/jLLa  t&v  6<f>Qa\p.u)v, 
Kal  rj  aAa£oma  tov  fiiov,  for  the  meaning. 

cr<i)<f>p6v'G)s]  placed  first,  as  the  contrast  to  eVi0u/xuu  and  as  the 
characteristic  word  of  the  whole  chapter :  with  self-control,  with 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  with  true  piety  towards  God. 

Toi  vvv  atwv'ij  1  Ti  617,  2  Ti  410  only  in  N.T. 

13.  TrpoaSexoptekoi]  because  we  look  forward  to  a  yet  brighter 
future,  when  all  that  is  good  in  this  present  life  will  be  rewarded 
and  completed  ;  cf.  1  Cor  i7,  2  Th  i7*12.  To  the  writer  as  he 
approached  death  expectation  had  grown  into  love,  2  Ti  4s. 

TTjy  pax.  cXmSa]  almost  =  Xpurrov  'Irjcrovv  ;  c  f.  I  Ti  Hand  u. 

em^dmcu']  in  N.T.,  only  here  and  2  Th  28,  t  Ti  614,  2  Ti  i10 
41  and  8 ;  cf.  note  on  n.  The  word  was  applied  to  the 

accession  of  a  Roman  Emperor  (cf.  Milligan  on  /  II  Thess ., 
p.  148):  that  might  be  in  the  writer’s  mind  here  (cf.  next  note 
and  1  Ti  615,  2  Ti  41)— the  taking  of  the  kingdom  by  the  true 
king. 

ttjs  The  full  manifestation  of  all  that  Christ  is  in  Him¬ 

self  and  in  His  saints  ;  cf.  1  Ti  i11  note,  2  Co  318,  2  Th  i10  ot av 
l\6r]  ivSo^ao-Orjvcu  iv  Tots  aytois  aurov  ;  but  vide  below. 

toG  p.€yaXou  0eoG]  here  only  in  N.T.,  but  6  $cos  6  pteyag  (Dt  io17, 
Neh  i6  etc.),  of  Jehovah  in  contrast  with  heathen  gods,  and  used 
by  heathen  of  their  gods  and  goddesses;  cf.  Acts  1927  rrjs 

/xcyaXr; 5  0€as  ’ApTc/xtSo?. 

toG  p..  0.  xal  crwTTjpos]  Do  these  words  apply  to  two  persons, 
“  of  Our  Great  God  and  of  our  Saviour,”  or  to  one,  “  of  Our  Great 
God  and  Saviour  ”  ?  Probably  to  one,  and  that  one  Jesus  Christ ; 
cf.  1  Th  1 10,  1  Co  1 7. 
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(i)  For — 

(a)  This  is  the  natural  (though  not  necessary)  construe* 

tion  of  two  substantives  after  one  article,  and  the 
relative  clause  os  ISco/ce  seems  to  require  a  second 
article  with  ow^pos,  if  that  refers  to  a  separate 
person. 

( b )  The  purpose  in  14  tva  XvrpuicnjTat  k.t.A.  is  attributed 

to  Jehovah  in  the  O.T.,  but  here  to  Jesus  Christ : 
so  that  it  is  natural  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
identified  with  Him  in  this  phrase  also. 

( c )  There  is  possibly  an  intentional  contrast  with  the 

Roman  Emperor  or  (?  and)  with  the  object  of 
worship  in  the  mysteries.  The  combination  o-amjp 
/cat  0€o$  had  been  applied  to  Ptolemy  1.,  0eos 
C7ri<£av7/s  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  0eov  i7n<f>avrj 

KCLl  KOLVOV  TOV  av0pOi7TLVOV  fitov  acDTrjpa  to  Julius 

Caesar  (Dittenberger,  Gr.  I/iscr.  xvi.  2.  3 ;  Syll. 
Inscr.  Gr .  347.  6).  So  Osiris  was  called  Lord  and 
Saviour  in  the  Isis  mystery. 

(d)  In  Jewish  Apocalyptic  there  is  sometimes  an  antici¬ 

pation  of  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  sometimes 
of  that  of  a  Messiah,  but  not  of  both. 

(ii)  On  the  other  hand,  the  identification  is — 

(a)  Against  the  general  usage  of  the  earlier  Epistles, 

though  Ro  96  is  probably  an  exception. 

(b)  Against  the  usage  of  the  Past.  Epistles,  cf.  34'6,  1  Ti 

i1  25*6,  2  Ti  i2;  but  those  passages  speak  of 
Christ’s  past  or  present  work,  this  of  His  future 
glorification. 

(c)  Against  the  distinction  between  the  glory  of  the 

Son  and  that  of  the  Father,  Lk  926,  Mt  1627. 
Patristic  evidence  is  divided.  Justin  Martyr.  Apol. 

1.  61  ,  €7T*  OVOpLCLTOS  TOV  IlaT/OOS  TtOV  oAoJV  KCLL  SfiOTTOTOV 

®€ov  /cat  rov  <T(oTr}po<s  YjpLuv  * Irjcr .  Xt.  /cat  tov  7rv€v/xaT05, 
favours  the  separation  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protr .  c.  1,  §  7, 
the  identification,  quoting  the  passage  as  a  proof 
that  Christ  is  both  God  and  man  ;  Chrys.,  Jerome, 
Thdt.,  and  (apparently) Theod.-Mops.  and  Pelagius, 
and  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  (Brightman,  L.E .  IV., 
p.  402),  all  support  Clement’s  view,  Ambrosiaster 
that  of  Justin. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  doctrinal  importance :  on  the 
theory  of  separation  Jesus  Christ  is  still  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  great  God,  as  a  manifestation  of  His  glory,  and  as  having 
effected  Jehovah’s  work  of  salvation.  Chrysostom’s  question 
Still  remains — 7rov  do-tv  ol  tov  7raTpos  cXaTTora  tov  vtov  AcyovTcs  ; 
10 
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Dr.  Hort  (on  Jas  21  and  Add.  Note,  p.  103  :  and  so  Lange,  von 
Hengel,  Schenkel,  quoted  in  Ezra  Abbot,  p.  450)  takes  rrjs 
as  in  apposition  to  *J r/trov  X/ho-tov  and  governing  tov  /icydAov  Oeov 
/cat  o-a/TT/po?  f)fx<ov — “  the  appearing  of  him  who  is  the  glory  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour” — i.e.  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  who  is  both  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour ; 
supposing  the  thought  of  the  Shechinah  or  the  Glory  of  God  (cf. 
Burney,  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  pp.  36,  37)  to 
have  been  transferred  almost  as  a  fixed  title  to  Christ,  as  the 
thought  of  the  Word  was  transferred  to  Him  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Passages  such  as  2  Co  44,  Eph  i3  (6  7 rar^p  tov  Kvpiov 
?}yu<vv  *1  r](T.  Xtov  side  by  side  with  i17  6  tt ari]p  tiJs  Sof^s),  and 
perhaps  Jas  21,  would  support  this :  in  a  similar  way  Christ  is 
identified  with  to  p.vaTrjpiov  tov  ©eov,  Col  22,  with  to  cr/ojTrrpov 
1*1/79  ficyaXwcrvvys  tov  ©eov,  Clem.  Rom.  i.  C.  1 6,  with  rj  Svvapus 
tov  ©eov,  Justin  M.  c.  Tryph.  c.  61.  This  is  possible,  but  Jesus 
Christ  has  Himself  been  called  “our  Saviour”  in  this  Epistle,  i4, 
and  the  reasons  urged  above  seem  to  decide  in  favour  of  referring 
the  whole  phrase  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  a  very  full  discussion  of 
the  history  of  the  interpretation,  cf.  Ezra  Abbot,  Critical  Essays , 
pp.  439-87  ;  he  separates  tov  yu.eyaA.ov  ©eov  from  cruTrjpos  r)p.tx>v . 

14.  os  e'Sajxev  eauTov]  1  Ti  26,  Gal  i4,  based  on  the  Lord’s 
own  saying,  Mk  1045.  The  gift  is  the  gift  of  the  whole  life,  but 
principally  of  the  life  surrendered  in  death  ;  cf.  1  Co  1  i237rapeSiSeTo, 
Phil  28,  Eph  525. 

Xva  XuTpojcTYjTtti  .  .  .  Trepiououov']  a  reminiscence  of  several 
O.T.  passages,  Ex  195  23s2  ZcreaOi  poi  A.ao9  irepiovo-ios  ano 
iravTuiv  tu)V  lOv £>v  :  2  S  723  tov  A.vTpa><rao*0ai  avT<3  Xaov  (ct.  Ex  f  5 13, 
I  Ch  1 721)  :  Ps  I308  /cai  avTos  XvT/xvcreTai  tov  Tcrpai/A.  e/c  7racrair 
tu)U  avopuuiv  avTOV :  Ezek  3723  pvcropai  avTOVs  d tto  7racrcuv  tvjv 
avoputov  avrCiv ,  aiv  vp-apTOcrav  eV  avT ais  /cat  KaOapiu)  avTovs  /cat 
ecrorrai  /uot  eis  Aadv. 

XuTpdjcnr]Tat]  (Lk  2421,  i  P  i18  only  in  N.T.,  but  very  frequent 
in  LXX).  “  Rescue,”  “  deliver,”  though  the  previous  words 
I8(vk€v  eavTov  V7r Ip  yp-Civ  suggest  the  further  idea  of  ransom  as 
lying  in  the  background. 

diro  TrdCTTis  dvopias]  As  from  Egyptian  bondage  (Ex  1513)  and 
from  Babylon  (Is  4422'24)  in  the  past :  hence  the  main  thought  is 
rescue  from  the  power,  not  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

KaOaptcrr)]  from  Ezek  37s3  (supra).  The  original  reference 
was  probably  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  people  with  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  cf.  Ex  2322  24s;  so  that  the  thought  is  still  of 
death  :  cleanse  with  his  own  blood,  1  Jn  i7  to  alyua  ’I^o-ov  KaOapl^i 
y)p. a9  a7ro  7rucr»7<j  ayuaprias  :  ibid?  otto  irdoirj<i  dSi/aa<s  :  Heb  914"22,  I  P  I2 
(with  Hort’s  note):  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  32,  Si*  ai)uaT09  KaOaipuv  tov? 
7ricrT€vovTa? :  c.  Tryph.  1 3. 
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The  word  also  looks  back  to  i15 ;  there  is  a  cleansing  needed , 
but  no  Jewish  ceremonial  cleansing  to  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  but  a  cleansing  of  the  heart  (cf.  Acts  159)  which  has  been 
effected  by  Christ  Himself:  perhaps  it  also  anticipates  3s  and 
contains  a  reference  to  the  cleansing  of  baptism ;  cf.  Eph  525*  26, 
1  Co  611. 

Trepiouaxoi']  (  =  Hebr.  n^p,  “set  apart,”  “reserved,”  Ex  195, 
Dt  76  142  2618)  is  not  found  except  in  the  LXX,  prob.  signifying 
“that  which  is  over  and  above,”  the  special  portion  which  a 
conqueror  took  for  himself  before  the  spoil  was  divided,  or  the 
first-fruits  which  the  owner  takes  from  his  threshing  floor  (cf. 
Clem.  Rom.  c.  29).  It  is  also  translated  Xao?  eh  Trepnroirjviv 
(Mai  317,  I  P  29)j  -q  TT€pnroir)<ji<i  (Eph  I14)  and  rrjv  eKK.\y)<j[av  v v 
TrepieTrovqacLTo  (Acts  2028)  are  virtually  translations  of  the  same 
word.  It  implies  the  thought  of  Christ  as  a  triumphant  king 
(For  full  discussion  of  the  word,  vide  Hort  on  1  P  29;  Lightfoot, 
Revision  of  NT,  Appendix.) 

The  Latin  translations  vary :  “  abundantem,”  Clarom.  ; 
“  acceptabilem,”  Vulg.  ;  “  egregium,”  Jerome;  “proprium,” 
Theodore:  cf.  “domesticam  Dei  gentem,”  Tert.  ApoL  18. 
According  to  Jerome,  Symmachus  was  the  first  to  use  the  Latin 
word  peculiarem ,  transliterating  it  into  Greek ;  and  from  him 
Jerome,  though  leaving  “acceptabilem”  here  and  “populus 
adquisitionis  ”  in  1  P  29,  used  it  in  the  O.T.,  and  it  has  come 
thence  into  our  English  versions.  It  is  derived  from  the 
peculium,  the  private  property  of  a  slave. 

£tj\g>ttp'  KaXwv'  €py<ui/]  “semulatorem,”  O.L. ;  “  sectatorem,” 
Vulg.;  “a  pursuer,”  Rheims ;  “  fervently  given  to  good  works,” 
Tynd.  Israel  had  been  a  peculiar  people,  to  keep  God’s 
commandments  (Dt  2618) ;  the  Christian  Church  has  to  have 
an  eager  enthusiasm  for  and  to  take  the  lead  in  all  that  is 
excellent,  in  all  that  will  “  adorn  ”  the  doctrine.  Cf.  rov  wyaOov 
f^Aamu,  1  P  313;  and  contrast  ^Xamu  tov  vop. ov,  Acts  2120; 
^>/Xa)T^s  7W  TrarpiKcov  p.ov  TrapaSoo-ewv,  Gal  I14.  This  contrast 
may  be  conscious  here,  cf.  i14- 15,  1  Ti  i7.  Epictetus  would 
have  each  man  d>s  Oeov  fqXamjv  ttqjvto.  Troieiv  /cat  \eyeiv ,  ii.  14.  13. 
The  phrase  ^Xojtcu  tw  KaXXtWcDv  is  found  in  inscriptions  more 
than  once  (M.M.  s.v.). 

The  conception  of  the  Church,  as  the  chosen  people,  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  and  has  to  do  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  specially  marked  in  1  Peter,  but  it  is  equally  clear  in 
St.  Paul;  cf.  Gal  616  “the  Israel  of  God”;  Phil  33  fjpLeh  eo" piev 
17  irepiTopiTj ,  and  it  underlies  the  Lord’s  choice  of  twelve  apostles 
and  His  building  a  new  cfocX^o-ia. 

15.  XdXet  (  =  1),  TrapaicdXei  (  =  6  19),  ekeyyje  (i9-  ls).  pera 
irao-^s  emTayris]  cf.  d7rord/xa)5,  i13,  which  suggests  that  the  words 
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only  belong  to  e\e yxe •  Cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39  (of  Christian  assem 
blies),  “  ibidem  etiam  exhortationes,  castigationes,  et  censura 
divina.” 

7T€pt<^po^ctr<j]  perhaps  not  quite  so  strong  as  Kara^poveiru j, 
1  Ti  412,  “ignore,”  but  Chrys.  and  Thdt.  both  treat  the  two 
as  synonymous.  Calvin  assumes  that  the  Epistle  would  be  read 
in  public,  so  that  this  command  is  virtually  addressed  to  the 
church  rather  than  to  Titus.  It  probably  implies  advice  both  to 
Titus  and  to  his  hearers. 


'Ey  KpaTTtjs,  'Zaxfrpcov  AND  THEIR  COGNATES. 

and  its  cognates  are  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Past.  Kpp.,  not  occurring  at  all  in  the  earlier  letters :  iyKparrj 9 
and  its  cognates  are  comparatively  rare  in  each  set,  once  in  Past. 
Kpp.  iyKparr^j  Tit  i8 ;  thrice  in  the  earlier  letters  cyK/xzraa, 
Gal  523  ;  eynpareveaQai,  1  Co  79  925.  In  Tit  i8  both  are  stated 
as  qualifications  for  the  cVio-ko  71-09,  as  though  a  distinction  was 
consciously  drawn  between  them.  This  would  probably  be  the 
same  as  that  drawn  in  Aristotle :  eyKpdreia  is  control  of  the 
bodily  passions  with  deliberate  effort,  a  self-mastery  which  keeps 
the  self  well  in  hand  (cf.  Gen  4380  eveKparevaaro  of  Joseph  at  the 
sight  of  Benjamin,  1  Sam  1312),  the  main  stress  is  on  the  will;  it 
is  applied  most  frequently  to  sexual  and  all  bodily  passions 
(1  Co  79  925),  but  also  with  the  widest  possible  reference 
(Gal  523,  2  P  i6). 

cru)<t>po(Tvvr}  is  a  free  and  willing  control  which  no  longer 
requires  effort;  the  main  stress  is  on  the  judgment  which 
reoognizes  the  true  relation  between  body  and  spirit,  a  rational 
self-control,  a  sound  mind  which  always  “keeps  its  head.”  So 
in  Plato’s  application  of  it  to  the  state  it  is  the  recognition  of 
the  true  relation  of  each  part  to  the  other,  and,  while  common 
to  all  classes,  it  is  most  important  and  effective  in  the  ruler. 
But  in  popular  usage  it  tended  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
virtue  of  women,  in  the  sense  both  of  sexual  self-control  and  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  of  the  voung.  Cf.  Xenophon,  CEconom. 
vii.  14  (quoted  supra  24) ;  Arist.  Rhet.  1361^7,  OyXeiuv  apery 
.  .  .  cn0cf>poo"vvri  Kal  <f>i\epyia  avev  aveXevOeplas. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  would  add  a  new  thought  to 
c juifypoavvyy  which  would  make  the  distinction  stronger ;  he  sees 
in  it  a  saving  power  which  would  give  it  an  altruistic  effect, 
while  lyKpareia  would  be  only  self-regarding.  “  It  is  something 
like  'Temperance,  Gentleness,  Mercy;  sometimes  Innocence, 
never  merely  Caution  ;  a  tempering  of  dominant  emotions  by 
gentler  thought.  But  its  derivation  is  interesting.  The  adjective 
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awcfipwv  or  aao<ppu)v  is  the  correlative  of  dAod^pov.  ’OA oo</>pa)v 
means  4  with  destructive  thoughts  5 ;  o-d>(f>pu)v  means  4  with  saving 
thoughts.’  Plutarch,  when  the  force  of  the  word  was  dead, 
actually  used  this  paraphrase  to  express  this  same  idea  ( vovv 
crcDT-ypLa  cfapovovvT  a,  De  Tran  qu  i l lit  a  te^  470  D).  There  is  a  way  of 
thinking  which  destroys  and  a  way  which  saves.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  c-w^pon/  walks  among  the  beauties  and  perils  of 
the  world,  feeling  the  love,  joy,  anger,  and  the  rest ;  and  through 
all  has  that  in  his  mind  which  saves.  Whom  does  it  save? 
Not  him  only,  but,  as  we  should  say,  the  whole  situation.  It 
saves  the  imminent  evil  from  coming  to  be”  ( The  Rise  of  the 
Greek  Epic ,  p.  27).  This  is  excellent  as  a  description  of  its 
usage ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  springs  from  the  derivation, 
which  implies  a  44 sound”  rather  than  a  44 saving”  mind,  and 
Plutarch’s  words  are  not  applied  to  the  crw<£piov  but  to  6  vovv 

It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  a  distinction  between 
the  two  words  is  to  be  pressed  always  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  A 
comparison  of  Acts  2  425  SiaA eyoptevov  Se  avrou  Trcpl  SiKaiocrvvrjs 
koll  €y/cparetas  with  26s5  aXrjdeias  kcll  (TQKjypoavvrjs  prjpLara  diro^Oly- 
yopLaij  both  said  of  Paul  in  similar  conditions,  makes  it  im¬ 
probable  ;  and  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  iyKpdreLa  becomes 
more  positive:  44 it  now  forms  the  basis  of  reasonable  self¬ 
limitation  in  regard  to  all  the  passions  and  desires.  The  cause 
of  this  improved  conception  of  cy/cpaTcia  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  less  hostile  attitude  taken  by  Christianity  towards  the 
body  and  the  emotional  nature  than  that  which  prevailed 
before  ”  (T.  B.  Strong,  Bampton  Lectures ,  p.  1 70).  Cf.  also 
Hermas,  Vis.  3.  viii.,  where  it  is  one  of  the  seven  women  round 
the  tower,  rj  7repie£u><Tp.£vr)  kcu  av$pi£op.£vr)  ’Ey/cpaTeta  KaAetTat* 
avTi 7  Ovydrrjp  icrrlv  t r/<s  tticttcws*  os  av  00 v  aKoXovOrjcrri  avrij, 
/xa/capios  ytVeTat  £v  Trj  avrov,  otl  TrdvTwv  tujv  irovrjpSiv  epyuiv 

a<^€^€rat. 

In  the  Past.  Epp.  iyKparrjs  is  applied  only  to  the  : 

crd><t>pwv  to  every  class — to  those  in  authority,  I  32,  Tit  i8  (the 
€7rtcrK07ros),  II  i7  (St.  Paul  and  Timothy  and  all  teachers) :  to 
old  men,  Tit  22  ;  to  women,  I  29;  to  the  elder  women,  Tit  24 ;  to 
young  women,  Tit  25 ;  to  young  men,  Tit  26 — generally  in  the 
widest  sense  of  self-control,  once  with  special  reference  to  self- 
control  in  married  life,  I  215.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Christian  life,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Incarnation, 
Tit  2*2. 

Both  words  and  their  cognates  are  rare  in  the  O.T.,  but  they 
come,  often  with  conscious  reference  to  the  Platonic  cardinal 
virtues,  in  the  Apocrypha  ;  cf.  the  section  headed  ey/cpdraa  1 j/vxv^ 
Ecclus  i820ff- ;  for  crwcjipoo-vvr},  Wisd  87  911  o-ax/>poVa)s,  2  Mac  4s7, 
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4  Mac  18.  0.  is.  so.  31  cj23 :  o-c^pcjv,  4  Mac  i85  22  210  6  <r<D<£/Koi 
vofc,  218* 23  317, 19  723  I510* 

For  fuller  illustrations,  cf.  Trench,  Syn.  §§  xx.  and  xxi. ; 
Burton,  ICC ,  GW.  p.  318;  F.  M.  Cornford  in  Classical 
Quarterly ,  Oct.  1912,  pp.  249  ff. ;  R.  Hackforth  in  Classical 
Quarterly ,  Oct.  1913,  pp.  265  ff. 

iii.  1-8.  The  duty  of  Christians  to  the  outer  world :  obedience 
to  government,  activity  in  good  works,  gentleness  and  meekness 
in  private  life,  L  2.  And  the  ?notive  for  such  conduct :  the  duty  of 
imitating  God’s  love  to  us  who  has  saved  us  from  our  sins,  3‘8. 

9_11.  The  duty  of  avoidmg  useless  discussion 9  and  factious 
opp07ients ,  10*  n. 

This  section  is  connected  with  the  preceding  chapters :  vv.1*8 
with  ch.  2;  vv.9*11  with  ch.  1.  Ch.  2  had  given  commands  to 
different  classes,  this  gives  one  command  common  to  all  :  that 
had  emphasized  the  duty  of  subjection  in  the  younger  women 
and  in  slaves,  this  extends  it  to  all  classes :  that  had  hinted  at  the 
effect  of  Christian  lives  on  the  heathen,  this  brings  out  the  direct 
duty  which  Christians  owe  to  them  :  that  had  dwelt  on  God’s 
saving  grace  as  enabling  Christians  to  do  good  works,  this  011 
God’s  gift  of  a  new  birth  as  putting  them  under  an  obligation  to 
do  them. 

In  the  same  way  9*n  pick  up  the  main  thoughts  of  i10*16,  the 
duty  of  avoiding  Jewish  discussions  (i14  39),  and  the  duty  of 
rebuke  to  opponents  (i13  310*11)- 

The  keynote  of  the  chapter  is  usefulness.  Christians  have 
to  be  useful  citizens,  ready  for  every  good  work ;  only  such 
teaching  is  to  be  given  as  is  useful  to  the  world  (8) :  “our 
friends”  are  to  be  ready  to  help  others  in  need:  they  are  not 
to  be  unfruitful  (14).  Titus  himself  is  to  be  useful  to  Zenas  and 
Apollos  when  they  arrive  (l3). 

For  the  whole  section  cf.  Ro  i217-i37,  of  which  there  may 
be  a  reminiscence. 

Paraphrase.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  you  must  remind 
them  all,  free  and  slaves  alike — that  is,  to  be  loyal  subjects  to 
the  Government  and  its  officials,  to  obey  any  commands  which 
they  issue,  to  be  on  the  look  out  to  help  in  any  kind  of  good 
work,  to  speak  evil  of  none,  to  avoid  all  quarrels,  not  to  stand  on 
their  own  rights  but  to  be  large-hearted,  never  failing  to  show 
gentleness  to  any  one.  This  is  our  bounden  duty,  for  there  was 
a  time  when  we  were  as  void  of  understanding  as  they  are  now ; 
we  too  were  disobedient,  easily  misled,  the  slaves  of  passions 
and  pleasures  of  many  kinds,  passing  our  life  in  ill-will  and  envy 
of  others,  worthy  of  hate  and  hating  one  another. 
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“  But  when  in  gracious  love  for  man 
Our  Saviour  God  unveiled  His  plan, 

’Twas  not  for  merit  of  our  own 
But  ot  His  pitying  care  alone 
He  saved  us,  by  a  heavenly  birth 
Cleansing  away  the  stains  of  earth 
And  on  our  heads  in  rich  largess 
Pouring  His  Spirit’s  holiness.” 

All  this  He  did  that  so  being  justified  by  His  free  gift  we 
might  become  heirs,  through  hope,  of  eternal  life.  This  saying 
is  worthy  of  entire  faith,  and  on  all  these  points  I  wish  you  to 
insist,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  have  put  faith  in  the  message 
of  God  may  set  themselves  to  make  honourable  deeds  the  very 
business  of  their  life.  These  truths  are  excellent  in  themselves 
and  full  of  profit  to  others.  But  as  for  foolish  speculations  and 
genealogies,  and  strifes  and  wranglings  about  the  Jewish  law, 
give  them  a  wide  berth,  for  they  are  profitless  and  lead  to  nothing. 
If  a  man  is  self-willed  and  factious,  warn  him  once,  warn  him 
again,  but  then  avoid  him,  knowing  that  a  man  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  is  perverted  and  sins,  being  condemned  by  his  own  action. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  you,  make 
haste  to  come  to  Nicopolis  to  join  me,  for  that  is  where  I  have 
decided  to  winter.  Help  forward  on  their  journey  with  all 
diligence  Zenas  and  Apollos :  see  that  they  have  everything  they 
want.  Yes,  and  let  all  our  brethren  learn  to  make  a  real  business 
of  honourable  works,  that  they  may  be  able  to  help  in  such  cases 
of  need,  that  so  they  may  not  deserve  the  taunt  of  being  “idle 
drones.”  All  my  companions  send  you  greeting :  do  you  give 
my  greeting  to  all  who  love  us  in  a  common  faith.  God’s  grace 
be  with  you  all. 

1-3.  Duty  to  the  heathen  world :  {a)  obedience  to  govern¬ 
ment,  cf.  1  Ti  21* 2  notes,  and  (more  closely)  Ro  131"7,  1  P  38'17. 
Such  a  command  would  be  necessary  at  any  time  and  place  to 
Christians,  who  might  regard  their  allegiance  to  Christ  as  exempt¬ 
ing  them  from  allegiance  to  the  Pagan  Emperor  (cf.  Acts  176 
24s),  and  it  is  specially  enforced  in  St.  Paul’s  letter  to  Rome 
and  St.  Peter’s  letter  from  Rome ;  but  it  has  a  peculiar  appro¬ 
priateness  in  writing  to  Crete,  partly  because  of  the  large  number 
of  Jews  (i10)  in  the  Christian  body  who  doubtless  there,  as  at 
Rome,  would  be  “assidue  tumultuantes  ”  (Suet.  Claud .  c.  25); 
partly  because  of  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Cretans  them¬ 
selves  (crracrecrt  /cat  </>oi/ots  /cat  TroA.cyaots  c/Ac^vXtots  avacrTpccf)o/x€vov 5, 
Polyb.  vi.  46.  9),  who  long  fretted  against  their  subjugation  by 
Rome  (cf.  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvi.  1,  quoted  in  Wetstein). 

1.  uTTOfAi/jLnrjaKc]  perhaps  suggests  that  St.  Paul  had  himself 
laid  stress  on  this  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Crete ;  but  they  need 
a  reminder. 
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dpxals  e|ouaiais]  The  omission  of  kcu  is  very  unnatural ;  cf. 
Lk  1 211  ras  apxas  *al  ras  cfovcrta? :  Martyr .  Polycarpiy  io. 
SeSiSay/JLeOa  yap  appals  Kal  i(ov<rtats  Tip-ty  d7rove/mv,  is  apparently  a 
reminiscence  of  this  place,  and  suggests  that  Kal  has  accidentally 
dropped  out ;  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxviii. 

uTToracrcrccrOcu]  of  the  general  attitude,  “quod  superioribus 
debent  subditi  reverentiam  subjectionis  ”  (Thom.  Aq.). 

7T€i0apxcL>/]  of  obedience  to  particular  commands,  e.g.  the 
payment  of  tribute  and  dues,  Ro  136;  cf.  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  1.  3, 
piyi&Tov  ayaQov  to  7ret Oapytiv  <^aiVerat  ets  to  KaraTTpaTTtiv  ra  a yaOd 

(Alford). 

(t>)  Activity  in  good  works. 

irpos  irav  epyoy  dyaOot']  The  connexion  suggests  every  good 
work  started  by  the  government,  and  would  include  civic  and 
municipal  duties;  but  it  need  not  be  limited  to  these:  cf.  Clem. 
Rom.  i.  c.  33,  possibly  a  reminiscence  of,  certainly  an  interesting 
comment  on,  this  phrase. 

dya0o^]  perhaps  limiting  :  provided  that  it  is  good  ;  cf.  Thom. 
Aq.  “alioquin  non  esset  obediendum,”  cf.  8  note  and  28  note. 

(c)  Gentleness  in  private  life. 

2.  dpidxous]  (here  and  1  Ti  33  only  in  N.T.),  cf.  9  and  2  Ti 
2  23.  24 

emeuceis]  “temperate,”  Wycl. ;  “softe,”  Tyndal ;  “  modestos,,: 
Vulg. ;  not  pressing  their  own  rights,  making  allowances,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  heathen  do  not  know  of  the  graciousness 
and  love  of  God  our  Saviour,  they  have  not  the  imeiKeia  of  Christ 
before  their  eyes  (2  Co  io1);  “large-hearted,”  “ high-hearted,” cf. 

“Truth’s  school  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow  ” 

(Lady  E.  Carew), 

and  Ar.  Rhet .  i.  13,  §§  17,  18,  for  a  full  description  of  to  eViei/ceg, 
“  It  is  the  indulgent  consideration  of  human  infirmities.  To 
look  not  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  but  to  the  mind  of  the 
legislator,  not  merely  to  the  act  done  but  to  the  intention  of  the 
doer,  not  to  a  part  but  to  the  whole,  not  to  the  character  of 
the  actor  at  the  moment  but  to  his  general  character,  to  re¬ 
member  good  deeds  received  from  him  rather  than  the  bad,  and 
the  benefits  you  have  received  rather  than  those  you  have  con¬ 
ferred”  (Cope).  Such  a  quality  would  be  needed  by  masters  in 
the  treatment  of  their  slaves  (1  P  218),  but  here  the  reference  is 
wider  ;  cf.  Phil  4s  to  iTrieiKts  vp.C)v  yvu)cr0/]TO)  Tmcriv  ai  OpdiTvois.  It 
would  be  needed  especially  in  face  of  persecution  ;  cf.  Wisd  2lf 
lftp€L  Kai  fiuaavu)  irdaiopitv  avrov  Lva  yvio/aev  tt)v  €7ri€iK€ta^  avroO. 
For  good  accounts  of  the  word,  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Phil  4s,  Mayor 
on  Jas  317. 
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7r&<rai'  cV8.]  perhaps  reminiscent  of  210 — as  gentle  to  all  men 
as  your  slaves  are  faithful  to  their  masters.  irpaoTrjTa]  Again — 
like  their  Saviour-God,  cf.  2  Co  io1.  irpos  irdvras  d^Op.]  for  St. 
Paul’s  stress  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  the  whole  world  outside, 
cf.  Ro  1217,  Gal  610,  Phil  4s;  and  for  the  result  of  such  teaching, 
cf.  Justin  M.  ApoL  i.  cc.  14-16;  Tert.  ApoL  c.  36,  “civilitas  in 
imperatorem  tarn  vere  quam  circa  omnes  necesse  habet  exhiberi. 

.  .  .  Nullum  bonum  sub  exceptione  personarum  administramus.” 

3-7.  Two  reasons  are  given — (a)  we  ourselves  were  no  better, 
and  therefore  are  bound  to  be  tolerant  and  forgiving,  cf.  Lk 
74°-5°,  ex  222i.  we  have  been  reborn  by  God’s  graciousness 
and  loving-kindness,  and  ought  to  imitate  these  qualities ;  cf. 
Eph  23'10  417"24  51-2  yLvecrOe  fjufirjTai  rov  Otov  k.t.A.  The  similarity 
suggests  a  conscious  reminiscence  of  that  Epistle. 

3.  di^Toi]  in  intellect,  cf.  Eph  418,  Roi21;  d-imOeis,  in  action  ; 
primarily,  disobedient  to  human  authority  ;  cf.  1  and  i6* 10,  Ro  130, 
2  Ti  32  yovcvcnv  d7T£i0€ts :  but  also  to  divine  commands,  cf.  i16. 

7rXa»'Gj|X€i'oi]  passive  (cf.  2  Ti  313,  1  Co  122,  Paris  Pap .  47, 
d7ro7T€7rr(DKafX€v  irXavwpitvoi  in ro  tG>v  Ot&v)  :  it  explains  dvoy/rot,  as 
SovAeiWrcs  explains  aTreiOtis. 

KaKta]  “  active  malice,”  cf.  Eph  431 ;  1  P  21  with  Hort’s  note. 

4.  xp^totyjs]  “  benign  itas,”  Vulg. ;  “benygnitv,”  Wycl. ;  “  kinde- 
ness,”  Tynd. ;  graciousness,  goodness,  ever  ready  to  bestow  His 
blessings  and  to  forgive;  cf.  Trench,  Syn.  lxiv.  The  substantive 
occurs  in  N.T.  only  in  St.  Paul  (8  times) ;  but  cf.  xPWT° Lk 
635,  1  P  23,  and  frequently  in  the  Psalms  applied  to  Jehovah. 

(jjiXav'OpoDTrta]  here  and  Acts  282  (cf.  c£iAai'0p(u7roo?,  ibid.  27s) 
only  in  N.T.,  but  frequent  in  classical  writers  and  in  the  LXX  of 
the  Apocrypha;  often  in  connexion  with  XPWT°TY1<; :  l°ve  °f  man 
as  man,  humanity,  showing  itself  in  kindliness  to  equals  (Acts, 
ubi  s .),  in  graciousness  to  subjects  (2  Mac  149),  in  pity  for 
those  in  trouble;  cf.  Cle?n.  Horn.  xii.  25-33  (a  most  interesting 
discussion  of  the  word),  17  <£iAav#pa>7Tta  7rdvTa  avOpwov,  KaOo 
av0pa)7ro9  eerrt,  (f>i\ov<ra  cucpycrcT.  One  special  application  was  to 
the  ransoming  of  captives  (Avcreis  atxP-aXtorwv  Kal  roiavras  aAAas 
0tXai/^poj7rta9,  Dem.  de  Chersoneso,  107.  15  (Field)),  and  that 
may  be  consciously  present  here;  cf.  SoiAciwtc? 3,  Airrpwo-^rai  214. 
It  is  applied  to  Wisdom,  (friXavOpamov  7rv€vpa  <ro<£ta,  Wisd  i6  723. 
Here  it  adds  to  xPrlcrT°Tr)$  the  note  of  pity  for  man’s  state  and 
the  thought  that  it  extends  to  all  men  (lavras  avOp.  2) ;  but  they 
are  so  allied  (cf.  Field,  Ot .  Norv .,  here  and  on  Acts  28s,  and 
Wetstein  here  for  suggestive  illustrations)  that  the  verb  is  in  the 
singular.  The  two  qualities  are  chosen  in  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men  in  the  past  3,  and  as  examples  to  Christians  in  the 
future2;  cf.  Justin  Mart.  ApoL  110  /xt/xou/xeVovs  o-w(f>poavvr]v  Kal 
SiKaioo'vvyjv  Kal  <f>LXav6pit)7riav  Kal  oa a  oik eta  ©€<5  cart. 
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^irc^drr)]  cf.  2 11  note.  toO  cramjpos  0eou,  i.e.  the  Father; 
cf.  i3,  I  Ti  ll,  Ps  10926  c rCxrov  /xc  Kara  to  pdya  eXeos  crov.  God’s 
“peculiar  people”  is,  as  of  old,  entirely  dependent  on  His 
initiating  choice ;  cf.  Deut  94'0  ovyl  Sia  Tas  SiKcuoowas  <rov  Kvpios 
0  0eos  <rov  BCBtoatv  croi  rrjv  yrjv  rrjv  ayaOrjv  KX^poyofAtjo-ai  :  Ps  1 1 51 
(AT)  rjpuv,  Kvpt€f  p.1)  rjpuv  aXX*  rj  tuj  6v6p.ari  crov  Sos  So£av  e7rt  to; 
e\lei  crov.  The  clause  is  added  to  prevent  self-complacency  and 
to  call  for  a  true  response  to  God’s  mercy,  but  with  a  side  refer¬ 
ence  to  past  controversy  with  Pharisaic  Judaism  ;  cf.  Eph  28*10, 
2  Ti  i9;  Clem.  Rom.  c.  32  (a  full  comment  on  this  verse,  per¬ 
haps  a  reminiscence  of  it). 

5.  81a  XouTpoO]  For  the  stress  on  baptism,  cf.  1  Co  611,  Eph  526 
(the  instrument  of  cleansing),  1  P  321  (of  salvation,  as  here), 
Jn  36  (of  new  birth).  There  is  probably  a  conscious  reference 
to  i15  and  214.  We  needed  cleansing,  but  with  more  than  Jewish 
ceremonial  ablutions,  with  a  washing  that  would  entirely  renew 
our  nature. 

XourpoG]  “washing”  rather  than  “a  laver”  (RV  margin), 
“fountain,”  Tynd.  ;  cf.  Robinson  on  Eph  526.  Justin.  Mart. 

Apol.  I61  TO  eV  TW  vSdTl  Xovrpov  7TOIOVVTCU  .  .  .  KaAeiTCU  tovto  to 
Xovrpov  cfnDTiapLO^j  66  Xovcra/xcVo)  to  eh  avayevvrjcnv  Xovrpov. 

iTaXiYY€i'€<nas]  here  only  in  NT  of  spiritual  birth  :  cf.  ava- 
ycyewrjp.evoi,  i  P  i3  and  23,  both  perhaps  suggested  by  the  Lord’s 
saying,  afterwards  recorded  in  Jn  3s-5.  Cf.  Justin  Mart.  Apol. 

I61  ayovrai  V(f> ’  rjp.Cjv  ev6a  vSiop  i<jrl  Kal  Tpo7rov  avayewtfaeu)?  .  .  . 
avayevvCjvraL :  Aug.  de  pecc.  mer.  iii.  9,  “  Christianos  non  facit 
generatio  sed  regeneratio.”  Other  associations  may  have  led  to 
the  choice  of  the  word.  (1)  The  analogy  of  the  Rabbinic  title 
for  a  convert  to  Judaism,  “a  new  creature,”  kcuk?)  ktl<tls  (Gal  615, 
ubi  v.  Lightfoot).  (2)  The  thought  of  the  new  birth  of  one 
initiated  in  the  Greek  mysteries,  a  rebirth  which  followed  a  ritual 
bathing  ;  cf.  Apul.  Met.  xi.  23-25.  (3)  The  Stoic  use  of  the 

word  for  the  periodical  restoration  of  the  world  after  its  periodi¬ 
cal  destruction  by  fire :  this  is  less  obvious,  but  there  may  be  a 
conscious  contrast  between  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian  iraXiyyev- 
co-ia — “the  one  by  fire  the  other  by  water:  the  one  physical, 
the  other  spiritual;  the  one  subject  to  periodical  relapses  and 
renewal,  the  other  occurring  once  for  all  and  issuing  in  an  endless 
life”(Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Ar.T.}  App.  M).  Philo  seems 
to  apply  this  Stoic  thought  to  the  Flood  (vit.  Afos.  ii.  12  of  Noah, 
ov  /xorov  avTOt  (To>rr)pLa<;  ervyov  .  .  .  dXXa  Kal  TraXiyycvecrias  eyeV 
ovro  7jyep.6ve$  Kal  Sevrepaq  apyrjyerai  7r€piddov,  cf.  I  P  321  and 
Clem.  Rom.  9,  Nwf  naXtyy eveaiav  Koorpno  i Kr}pv$ev  (cf.  Dalman, 
The  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  177  ;  Trench,  Syn.  AT.T.,  §  xviii.). 

dyoLKaiFcjacws]  (Ro  1 22  only  in  N.T.  avaKaivovv ,  2  Co  410, 
Col  310  only;  both  perhaps  coined  by  St.  Paul,  M.M.  s.v.\ 
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probably  governed  by  Xovrpov,  “  per  lavacrum  regenerationis  et 
renovationis,”  Vulg.,  referring  to  the  moment  of  baptism ;  cf. 
Jn  35,  Acts  917'19,  2  Co  517,  Gal  615  kcuvt]  ktlo-ls,  Ezek  36s5- 26  pavw 
i<f>’  vjjl as  vStop  Kadapov  .  .  .  kcu  Swcr w  vplv  KapS/av  kouvt]v  kclI  irvcvpa 
Kcuvbv  Scocra)  iv  vplv.  If  governed  by  S ia  it  might  add  the  thought 
of  subsequent  daily  renewal,  or  of  the  fuller  gift  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands  in  Confirmation  (Chase,  Co  ?i filiation  in  the  Apostolic 
Age ,  p.  98). 

6.  £^€X€€^]  recalling  Joel  228  (iKyiu  (bro  tou  1 rvevparos  pov)  as 
used  by  St  Peter  in  Acts  217,  cf. 83 ;  so  with  primary  reference  to 
Pentecost,  but  to  Pentecost  as  an  abiding  reality  affecting  each 
Christian. 

ir\ou<n«s]  cf.  Eph  24.  “  abunde,”  Vulg.  ;  “  ditissime,” 

Theod.,  sufficient  for  all  men  (cf.  211),  and  for  all  the  needs 
of  each:  “ad  opulentiam  sufficit  quod,  quantulumcunque  nobis 
detur,  nunquam  deficiat  ”  (Calvin).  81a  Mr \<r.  Xp. ;  cf.  Acts  233. 
tou  o-w Tfjpos  His  work  is  at  once  placed  on  a  level  with 

God’s ;  cf.  213  n. 

7.  Wia>0eVT€s]  not  “at  the  Judgment  day”  (which  would 
make  kclt  eXinSa  meaningless),  but  “at  the  start  of  the  Christian 
life,”  as  in  Ro  3.  4,  Gal  3-5  :  “  we  at  once  might  become  heirs 
of  life,  yet  with  a  further  hope  (cf.  213)  that  it  will  become  fuller 
and  eternal  ” ;  cf.  i2,  Ro  817,  Gal  46* 7. 

idvTjpoi'dfjuH]  like  the  Jews  of  Canaan;  cf.  Deut  9°  (quoted  on 

p.  154)- 

8.  moros  6  Xdyos]  If  this  phrase  stood  here  alone  it  might 
well  be  “Faithful  is  the  whole  gospel  message  entrusted  to  me” 
(cf.  i3  and  9),  but  it  is  a  formula  common  to  and  confined  to 
the  P.E.,  1  Ti  i15  31  49,  2  Ti  211:  perhaps  a  marginal  gloss  by 
some  scribe  subsequently  embodied  in  the  text  (so  C.  H.  Turner, 
Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  21);  more  probably  the  writer’s  own  note, 
either  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  what  he  has  said 
himself  (cf.  2  Co  i18,  Rev  215  226  ovtol  ol  \6yoi  mo-Tol  kclI 
a\r]0tvoL  €tcri),  or  (more  probably,  as  all  the  sayings  have  a  gnomic 
and  rhythmical  character  and  bear  on  salvation)  quoting  some 
well-known  saying;  cf.  Ro  139  iv  tovtco  to>  Aoyo>  avaK€<f>a\aioi]Tai , 
I  Co  1554  Tore  yevr)<T€Tai  6  Aoyo<?  6  yeypapp.€vo< j,  and  I  K  io6 
aXrjOivos  6  Aoyo?  ov  rjKovcra.  This  would  imply  the  formation 
of  some  collection  of  Christian  maxims  analogous  to  the  Aoyoi 
rov  Kvpiov  *1  rjo-ov,  Acts  2 o35,  and  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings,  Pap . 
Oxyr .  iv.  654.  Here  the  Saying  is  contained  in  6‘7,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  e.g.  5  only,  6  and  7  being  the  writer’s  own 
expansion. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  recently  (cf.  Jour.  Th.  Stud., 
April  1923,  p.  3 to)  to  prove  that  o  Aoyos  here  and  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  Pastorals  is  used  in  the  Johannine  sense  of  the 
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personal  Word  of  God,  on  the  analogy  of  7rurros  6  ©cos,  ttio-tos  6 
Kvptos :  but  in  Is  it  does  not  suit  the  following  words,  cV  Krjpvy - 
pan :  in  i9  the  personal  Logos  could  scarcely  be  described  as 
“faithful  according  to  the  teaching”  ;  in  the  phrase  7ri<rros  6  \oyo  s 
the  personal  use  would  be  appropriate  in  2  Ti  211,  but  it  is  not 
needed  there;  it  seems  tautologous  in  1  Ti  115,  and  very  inap¬ 
propriate  in  1  Ti  31  and  here ;  whereas  the  explanation  of  it  as  a 
quotation  is  appropriate  in  each  passage. 

TouTOjy]  the  truths  in  4'7,  but  also  the  commands  in  2J-38. 
It  recalls  ravra  in  215. 

8iapcpcuau<j0cu]  here  and  1  Ti  i7  only  in  N.T.  fypovTtiwaL ; 
here  only  in  N.T.  “Make  a  point  of”;  cf.  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
Grk.  Pap .  ii.  1 2 1,  c/>povrtVare  ra  avakuOivTa  eroipdcrat :  contrast  9. 

KaXwi'  cpyojk  (cf.  214)  TrpoiaTaaSat]  from  the  technical  use 
=*“to  stand  before  a  shop  as  a  tradesman  selling  his  goods,” 
“to  practise  a  profession”  (cf.  Plutarch,  Vit.  Per .  24,  of  Aspasia, 
ov  KoorfJLiov  Trpoccrrcjo-av  ipyao-Las  :  Chrys.,  p.  443  C,  of  St.  Paul, 
Sep  par  a  eppanre  Kal  epyacrTrjptov  Trpoeio-TYjKei,  and  Other  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Field,  Ot.  JVorvic.).  Here  the  application  may  be : 
(a)  literal,  “to  profess  honest  occupations ”  (R.V.  margin),  “to 
engage  in  respectable  trades.”  Cf.  1  Th  411  ipyd£ecr6cu  rats 
^epalv  vptov,  Eph  428  epya^opevos  to  dyaOov'  rats  x6/30'”'  «Va  *XV 
peraSiSova t  ra)  xpetav  fyovTi  (cf.  14  inf);  Did.  12,  pr]  apyos 
peQ’  vpuyv  {fjcrtTai  Xptcrrtaros.  In  all  the  Church  Orders  certain 
trades  are  banned  for  Christians,  such  as  the  making  of  idols, 
acting,  dancing  on  the  stage,  fighting  as  a  gladiator,  dealing  in 
witchcraft.  Cf.  Egyptian  Church  Order ,  p.  149;  Cano?ies 
Hippol.  §§  65-67 ;  Const.  Apost .  viii.  3 ;  and  Tertullian,  de 
Idololatria ,  passvn . 

Or  ( b )  metaphorical,  “  to  make  a  business  of  all  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent,”  to  be  active  in  all  good  works :  “  bonis  operibus  pne- 
esse,”  Vulg.;  “bona  opera  exercere,”  Herm.  Sim .  x.  4;  “ad  bona 
opera  docenda  praeesse”;  Pelag.  “misericordias  studere,”  Am- 
brosiast.,  and  Chrys.  (765  A-767  D)  refers  it  to  almsgiving.  Cf. 
Clem.  Rom.  34  (which  seems  to  recall  this  chapter),  TrporpcVcrat 
rjpas  7rtcrT€vorras  iir  avra)  prj  apyovs  pr)Se  irapeipevovs  elvai  errt 
irav  epyov  ay aOov. 

Here  the  wider  sense  is  strongly  supported  by  214  and  32, 
where  there  is  no  limitation,  and  by  the  analogy  of  Eph  210; 
but  the  narrower  reference  may  have  been  consciously  included 
and  seems  to  be  the  primary  meaning  in  14. 

ol  Tre7u<7T€UK<$T€9]  recalling  Those  who  have  believed 

a  message  so  worthy  of  belief. 

rauTa]  cf.  nepl  tovtwv  8,  q.v.  axJxfXtpa  in  NT  only  here, 
1  Ti  48,  2  Ti  316;  not  in  LXX,  but  frequently  in  classical  writers 
in  combination  with  KaXos;  v.  illustrations  in  Wetstein. 
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9.  Jrjr^aeis]  1  Ti  64,  2  Ti  223 ;  not  in  the  earlier  letters,  but 
frequent  in  Acts. 

yei'eaXoYLas]  1  Ti  i4  note.  “  Originum  enumerationes,”  Am- 
brost.,  who  refers  it  to  Jewish  pride  in  their  descent  from  the 
patriarchs,  and  to  legends  about  the  burial  of  Moses,  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  etc.  Similarly  Jerome  (whose  note  here  with  his 
account  of  Origen’s  work  on  the  O.T.,  and  of  the  teaching  of 
Isaac,  his  own  contemporary  at  Rome,  is  full  of  historical  interest). 

Trepitoraao]  here  and  2  Ti  216,  only  in  N.T.  in  this  sense,  which 
is  late  and  censured  as  a  solecism  by  Lucian,  but  common  in 
Josephus,  M.  Aurelius,  etc. 

d^a)<J>eXei5  here  and  Heb  718  only  in  N.T. ;  cf.  Ign.  Magn .  8, 
fXY]  7rA.avctcr#e  .  .  .  fivOevfxaaiv  rois  TraXaiots  avuxfreXio’ii'  ovcnv — 
perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  this  verse. 

10.  aiperucdi'  here  only  in  N.T.  It  is  used  in  Plato  (?),  Def 
412  A  =  “  having  the  power  of  choice  ” :  here  it  is  still  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  from  the  secondary  meaning  of  afpeo-is  =  either  a  self-chosen 
party,  a  sect  (Acts  517  155  24s  (of  Jewish  sects),  Gal  520,  1  Co 
1119,  2  P21  (of  Christian)),  or ,  self-chosen  teaching,  heresy  (Ign. 
Eph.  6).  Either  is  possible  here,  (a)  factious  (R.V.  margin), 
partisan,  “an  auctor  of  sectes,”  Cranmer:  cf.  <£tAoVeiKos,  1  Co 
n16  “ambitiosos  omnes,  prsefractos,  contentiosos,  qui  libidine 
impulsi  turbant  Ecclesise  pacem  ac  dissidia  concitant  .  .  .  quod 
nomen,  quamvis  inter  philosophos  et  politicos  homines  sit 
honorificum,  merito  infame  est  inter  Christianos  ”  (Calvin) ;  or  ( b ) 
“  given  to  heresie,”  Tynd.,  heretical  (cf.  Tert.  de  Prcescr .  6).  This 
suits  vv.9’10  better,  and  cf.  Gal  i6'9,  Ro  1617  tovs  ras  Sixo<JTa<na$ 
kcll  ra  o-KavSaXa  irapa  tt^  8i8a)(r]i/  .  .  .  7roiowras,  which  shows 
how  close  the  two  thoughts  lay  in  St.  Paul’s  mind.  This  seems 
the  earliest  use  of  the  adjective  in  this  sense :  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  but  is  frequent  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, 
as  a  substantive  =  “  a  heretic,”  though  it  still  preserved  the  sense 
of  a  “schismatic,”  cf.  ConciL  Constant .  Canon  vi.  with  Dr. 
Bright’s  Note  and  Suicer,  Thes.  s.v. 

p€Td  pia v  Kal  SeuT.  (For  the  reading,  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxviii) 
j'ouOecrtai'  (1  Co  io11,  Eph  64  only  in  N.T.),  either  of  private  appeal 
(cf.  Acts  2031)  or  of  public  censure  (2  Th  315,  1  Ti  i20).  There 
may  be  a  conscious  allusion  to  Our  Lord’s  command,  Mt  i815"17, 
and  also  a  reminiscence  of  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  under  which 
there  was  a  first  admonition  of  an  offending  Rabbi  lasting  for 
thirty  days :  then  a  second  for  another  thirty  days :  then  ex- 
communication  was  pronounced  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus ,  ii.  p.  183). 

Trapairou]  a  favourite  word  in  P.E.  not  in  the  earlier  letters : 
cf.  t  Ti  47  511,  2  Ti  223. 

11.  e£ecrTpa-nTai  (here  only  in  N.T.),  twisted  out  of  straight- 
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ness,  perverted:  cf.  Dt  3220  yevea  i^eaTpappevr},  Ezk  1320  v/jL€i<; 

€.K(TTpi(j>€T€  T«5  l j/V\a<;  (IVTWV. 

dfiapTdv'ei]  both  as  “factious”  and  as  refusing  to  listen  to 
admonition. 

auTOKaraxpiTos]  Condemned  “by  his  own  action”;  he  can 
be  left  to  God’s  judgment;  cf.  Mt  1817,  1  Co  512-13;  perhaps 
also  “  by  his  own  conscience,”  cf.  Lk  1922,  Jn  89*11. 

12-15.  Cf.  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv;  Harrison,  P.E.,  pp.  115-18. 

12.  ’Aprepdv']  (For  the  name,  probably  a  contraction  of 
Artemidorus,  cf.  Pap.  Oxyr.  iii.  505) ;  according  to  a  later 
tradition,  one  of  the  Seventy  and  bishop  of  Lystra.  TuxiKoy  of 
Asia,  Acts  204,  frequently  trusted  with  messages  by  St.  Paul.  Eph 
621,  Col  q7,  2  Ti  412.  The  contrast  with  v.13  suggests  that  which¬ 
ever  came  might  be  meant  to  take  Titus’  place  in  his  absence, 
when  he  left  for  Nicopolis;  cf.  2  Ti  412  note. 

NLKd77oXt^]  probably  Nicopolis  in  Epirus :  a  good  centre  for 
missionary  work  in  Dalmatia  (cf.  2  Ti  410)  or  for  a  journey  to 
Rome.  Here  not  many  years  later  Epictetus  settled  and  taught 
his  pupils  to  live  a  life  true  to  nature,  possibly  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  St.  Paul’s  work  and  writings,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  saving,  enabling  grace  which  would  help  them  to  live  it. 

13.  Zr)vav  (contracted  from  Z>/voSa)pos),  according  to  tradition 
bishop  of  Diospolis  and  author  of  an  apocryphal  “  Acts  of  Titus.” 
Toy  yojuKoy,  possibly  a  converted  Jew,  t ov  rtbv  ’IouSaucoiv  voptov 
€pi7r€Lpov)  Chrys. ;  cf.  p. vo/xucas  9,  and  so  always  in  the  Gospels  : 
or  a  Roman  lawyer,  “  jurisconsultum.”  His  association  with 
Apollos,  a  Jew,  makes  the  former  more  probable. 

’AttoXXw  contracted  from  \A7roAAtoy10s  (which  D  reads  in  Acts 
1824)  or  from  *A7roAAoSo)pos,  a  very  common  name  (cf.  Af.Af.  s.v.\ 
but  here  doubtless  the  same  as  in  Acts  1824,  1  Co  i12ff-. 

tya  .  .  .  Xcitty]]  probably  a  new  sentence,  not  dependent  on 
7rpo7r€p\j/ov  (so  Hofmann  and  apparently  Oecum.  Theophyl.). 
“See  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  them,”  cf.  Mk  5s3  Iva  iXOiov 
€7n0rj<;  avTrj  ras  x€^Pa5 :  2  Co  87,  Eph  5s3.  This  use  of  Iva  is 
fairly  common  in  letters,  cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  5,  ravra  olv  irpuTov 
pivj  iva  iravra  Scurepoy  Sc,  Iva  prjdl  rtbv  tokidv  oXiya >prprr)%. 

Tebt.  Pap.  408,  c rv  Se  7 repi  a>v  fiovXci  ypa<£e,  ra  S’  uAAa  iva  vyiaivijs 
(cf.  Moulton,  Gk.  Gr .,  Proleg.  p.  176;  Blass,  §  64.  4,  ALAI.  s.v.  Iva). 

14.  kcu  “as  well  as  yourself.”  Yes,  and  let  all  our  people  be 
always  prepared  to  help;  perhaps  also  “as  well  as  their  pagan 
neighbours”;  cf.  note  on  aKapiroi. 

oi  Tjpercpoi  not  to  be  limited  to  “all  of  our  friends ”  (  =  tous 
cfiiXovvTas  ypas  iv  Tricrrti  15  ;  cf.  7raVrc5  ol  ip.01,  Oxyr .  Pap.  i. 
p.  18 1,  “lesnotres”  of  the  Port  Royalists)  as  opposed  to  the 
false  teachers,  110:  but  =  “ the  whole  household  of  faith,”  “our 
brothers  and  sisters,”  in  contrast  to  their  pagan  neighbours :  cf. 
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Mart.  Polyc.  c.  9,  tw  01  Trdporrcs  :  Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  v.  28. 

4,  a>s  elre  Tis  t£)v  rjfurkptDV. 

Kcikuv  epycjv  irpotor.]  A  special  application  of  the  general  rule, 
with  reference  to  a  new  purpose,  and  here  peculiarly  applicable 
to  working  at  trades ;  cf.  8  note. 

els  Tas  amyK.  xPe^as]  common  both  in  classical  writers  and  in 
the  papyri  (cf.  Wetstein  and  M.M \  s.v.\  will  include  both  “for 
their  own  needs”  (i  Th  412  iva  fxrjSivo^  xpe^av  *Xr}T€)  and  “for 
helping  others  ”  (Eph  428  Iva  txV  /xeraSiSoi/ai  TW  xP^av  * X0VTi )• 
Herm.  Srn.  x.  4 :  “  Die  omnibus  ut  non  cessent,  quicunque 
(Qy.  legendum,  “  quaecumque  ”)  recte  facere  possunt,  bona  opera 
exercere ;  utile  est  illis.  Dico  autem  omnem  hominem  de  in- 
commodis  eripi  oportere”;  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  this 
chapter.  A  comparison  of  1  Th  412,  Eph  428  with  this  place  is 
very  suggestive  as  to  the  gradual  deepening  of  Christian  motives, 
the  desire  of  independence,  the  willingness  to  help  individuals, 
the  desire  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

aKapTroi]  cf.  Ro  74,  2  P  i8,  Jude  12,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
simile  in  Herm.  Sim.  4.  But  here  the  special  reference  seems 
to  be  to  the  Roman  taunt  that  Christians  were  unprofitable  to 
the  State,  as  keeping  apart  from  many  trades,  that  they  were 
“  infructuosi  in  negotiis,”  Tert.  Apol.  42,  and  his  reply,  “  Navi- 
gamus  nos  vobiscum  et  militamus  et  rusticamur  et  mercamur: 
proinde  miscemus  artes  nostras,  operas  nostras  publicamus  usui 
vestro  ” ;  cf.  notes  on  3  and  8. 

15.  01  jxct*  cjaou]  perhaps  “  my  travelling  companions,”  as  no 
place  is  mentioned;  cf.  Gal  i2. 

aenr.  tous  <|h\.]  cf.  BGU.  332,  ’Aor ra£ou  ’A fxfjiuivovv  (rvv  tckvois 
Kal  (tvia/3lq)  Kal  tovs  cf>iXovvTd^  ere,  and  other  instances  in  A. 
Robinson  on  Eph.y  p.  281.  Our  real  friends  in  contrast  to  false 
teachers,  i9  28. 

lv  morei]  possibly  “  in  loyalty  ”  ;  cf.  Fay.  Pap .  1 18,  roSs  <£1  Aow- 
ra?  fjfi as  irpos  dXrjOiavy  but  i4,  i  Ti  i2  make  it  almost  certain  that 
it  is  “in  a  common  faith,”  “in  loyalty  to  Christ.” 

p€Ta  TrdvTwv  ujiwj/]  even  with  those  to  whom  he  could  not 
send  a  warm  greeting.  This  implies  that  the  substance  of  the 
letter  would  become  known  to  the  whole  church. 
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